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PREFACE 


At the beginning of the century Asia lay on the distant 
horizon of American awareness. The greater part of the con¬ 
tinent was a closed book to most of us. Its western lands were 
associated in our minds with the Bible and with ancient history 
—we took little interest in their contemporary peoples. More 
material American stakes were to be found in South and East 
Asia, the coastal and island countries between India and Japan. 
We had long traded in this region and helped to develop it. 
But we still call it the "Far East” because our policies with 
regard to it were determined by our relations with European 
nations and we looked at it through European eyes. 

In this last half-century we have learned to think more 
directly of our stakes in China and Japan, in India, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Siam. Even in the areas that remained under 
European control we got to know something of the needs and 
aspirations of the peoples; and today we have friends in Indo¬ 
nesia, Viet Nam, and Burma, too. We have come to see that 
conditions vary greatly in the separate parts of Asia, and that 
though all of them matter to our own security and welfare, 
our policies toward them must be varied, flexible, and inspired 
with a genuine desire to give a helping hand. For, most of 
these peoples are just beginning to enter world society as active 
participants in modern civilization. We must try to understand 
their hopes and their difficulties. 

Unfortunately, even now few Americans are well informed 
about Asia. Our textbooks tend to be out of date; those on 
"world history” hardly mention the peoples of that continent 
at all except in so far as they have entered as pawns into the 
centuries-old competition between Western empires for trade 
and territory. There is much better news reporting today than 
ever before about events in Asia; but a fair and reasonable 
interpretation of the news requires reliable background informa¬ 
tion which is not always easily available. Not only this, but 
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we are often handicapped in our understanding by a ■ knowl¬ 
edge” to which the reality does not correspond. 

Many of us still labor under two mistaken beliefs. One is 
that oriental ways are inscrutable, that we cannot be sure why 
Asian governments or groups of individuals behave the way 
they do. The other is that everything in Asia can be explained 
with parallel situations in the Occident which we do understand 
because we are so much closer to them. Thus, when we read 
of an uprising in Burma against its new national government, 
we tend to look for some nucleus of Communist agitation as a 
sufficient cause. Or when we read of the Chinese communities 
in Malaya as making certain demands on the makers of that 
colony’s new constitution, we are apt to think of them as an 
oppressed alien minority whose just claims are in danger of 
being overlooked. But the class interests which in our owm 
country' we associate with home people and immigrants are 
quite different from those of a country in which those of alien 
stock actually outnumber the original population and have con¬ 
tributed far more to the economic and cultural development 
of the country. And in a simple peasant society the sophis¬ 
ticated strategies and tactics of a handful of professional agi¬ 
tators have relatively little to work on: when rebellion does 
flare up in such a society’ it usually is from the embers of a 
discontent long held in check. 

Moreover, conditions are changing rapidly. What was true 
of the Filipinos when they emerged from Spanish rule is not 
true of them today. Tales brought back by American Marines 
who took part in the relief of Peking in 1900 may mislead 
as clues to conditions in North China now'. The people of 
South Korea seem to be going our way, and those of North 
Korea in the other direction—or is it perhaps only because 
they axe pushed? WTiat w r e said about the Japanese during the 
war can hardly be taken as an accurate description of them 
today; but the romantic nonsense about that sturdy island people 
which w'e took for truth up to twenty years ago does not make 
much sense either. And what do we really know about the 
people of Pakistan, of Siam, of Indonesia? With the new 
responsibilities for the defense of democracy that have come 
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to us unsought, we can no longer afford to be ignorant or 
in doubt as to whether what we think we know really is true. 

Of one thing we may be sure. In every part of South 
and East Asia we confront new forces that should not be ig¬ 
nored. There are many, and in this slim volume we must con¬ 
fine ourselves to the more important ones; they are diverse, 
but some of them operate throughout the whole region. For 
example, there is the desire for freedom, both individual and 
social, which never before has found so clear and so strong an 
expression. There is the longing for relief from the hardships 
suffered during and since the war—especially in the countries 
occupied by Japan; and in some of the countries the ravages 
of the severe economic depression that preceded the war—when 
the bottom dropped from under the world price for their major 
export commodities—have never been repaired. 

Back of the overt signs of discontent is the growing realiza¬ 
tion by peasants and wage-earners that the poverty which they 
have endured for many generations is not inevitable. (Accord¬ 
ing to a recent study, the annual income of China's 480 million 
people in the years just before the war was about $19 per head, 
that of India's 390 million about $28—as against a yearly 
income of $589 per person in the United States.) Some of this 
poverty results from causes for which nobody is to blame—as 
for example the excessive growth of population in Java and 
parts of India and China, also of Japan, with the introduction 
of health reforms that reduce death rates but do nothing to 
lessen the number of births. But simple people see the causes 
of their distress in personal terms: they blame the greedy land¬ 
lord, the alien moneylender with his high interest charges, the 
corrupt official, the despotic village chief, somebody they know. 

Discontent also arises from a widespread appreciation for the 
conveniences and gadgets of our machine civilization. The 
Asian farmer and the Asian wage-earner rarely earn enough to 
afford those luxuries which for us are necessities. That is not 
necessarily a sign of growing materialism. It is often a matter 
of moderate comfort or great suffering, of life or death, whether 
one may wear shoes or go barefoot, send a telegram or depend 
on someone else to deliver an oral message, whether food can 
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be preserved and stored or famine stalks the land in a time of 
poor crops. The Asian father, noticing the power of knowledge, 
wishes to give his children an education. The thoughtful village 
artisan, unable to cope with the demands upon his skill, envies 
the urban possessor of a power lathe. The official, vainly trying 
to stem a panic as cholera spreads, longs for a wider diffusion 
of modem knowledge as a weapon against fear. 

As recently as the thirties, one could hear Europeans who 
had lived for many years in Indonesia or in the Philippines say 
that it was preposterous to think of the people there as becoming 
nations. They pointed to the sixty or eighty languages and 
dialects spoken (almost as many in Indochina and in Malaya); 
they explained that as a villager leaves his valley or his island 
he must use a foreign tongue to make himself understood— 
perhaps Malay, or English. If alien rule were to cease, they 
said there would be chaos until one of the local groups won 
over the others and imposed on them its own speech, ideas, and 
rule. We now know that this was a superficial view. In China, 
too, people from different sections find it difficult to understand 
each other; yet China undoubtedly is a nation. In the de¬ 
pendencies of South Asia national parties, national labor unions, 
national organizations for all sorts of purposes, arose long before 
the foreign rulers departed. The desire for a larger unity, for 
a wider comradeship in the pursuit of the more elementary aims 
just named, is one of the new forces in Asia. 

It is not always easy to see just what it is that people com¬ 
bine for. “Nationalism” may cover ail sorts of things. Under 
its banner may surge a reborn religious fervor, a new indi¬ 
vidualism that rebels against social restraints, a demand for 
quite specific agrarian reforms, anti-militarism, anti-capitalism, 
anti-foreignism. What makes a national movement out of a 
number of such urges is the will to unity. 

Or take the influence of communism, so-called—which, 
again, may be something else. To be sure, here and there we 
find a revolutionary party or leader clearly inspired by the 
theories of Marx or Lenin, though very few can have read 
them. But the Communist slogans are convenient symbols for 
a confluence of diverse discontents which, as they grow to- 
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gether, become militant and seek affiliation with a world move¬ 
ment. In former times, such forces might have found expression 
in Christian slogans, as in the Taiping rebellion in China a 
century ago, or in anarchist slogans, as in the former syndicalist 
labor movement of the Philippines; today they assume the 
ready-made catchwords that emanate from the Kremlin. This 
does not mean that these movements are not genuine or not 
dangerous; but somehow the verbal cloak does not quite fit. 

There was a similar juncture of distinct revolutionary motives 
in the European uprisings of a century ago. And as in Europe 
at that time so in Asia now the union of incongruous elements 
is brittle and carries within itself possibilities of disruption. 
Land-hungry peasants, sweated laborers, oppressed minorities, 
intellectuals straining against curbs on their professional careers, 
nationalists eager to throw off the yoke of foreign rule, indi¬ 
vidualists seeking greater freedom of enterprise, collectivists 
intent on preserving for the people their natural resources, 
internationalists, humanists, perhaps also careerists with secret 
ambitions, sentimentalists, selfish fishers in troubled waters— 
how long will they work together in harmony? Already new 
parties are splitting off, small counter-revolutions are being 
engineered, minorities within minorities stand up for their 
"national” rights. Such separatism is liable to grow out of the 
difficulties which the leaders of revolutionary parties and gov¬ 
ernments have when they must translate the common aspirations 
of their followers into workable programs. Often without pre¬ 
vious training for their large responsibilities, such leaders are 
likely to make mistakes in their choice of means toward given 
ends. The sympathetic bystander should try to understand not 
only the new forces that operate in Asia but also the factors 
that may make for their partial failure. A certain amount of 
disorder here may well be the price of progress. 

Who are the leaders? This question brings us back again 
to the mixture of motives already noted. Obviously, they can 
only rarely be aliens. Outside agitators often are in a position 
to take advantage of popular unrest; they cannot produce it to 
order. Sometimes, as in Viet Nam, the national leader is a man 
*ho has been trained m Moscow. But such individuals are 
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quite exceptional; not even in the People’s Republic of China 
is there a whole official class with that background. Indeed, only 
a small proportion of the population in any of the countries 
is directly affected by the impact of alien influence from any 
source. But there are in every one of them small groups of 
persons whose foreign contacts have given them a peculiar 
outlook on life. Not all of them are revolutionaries, but all 
of them yearn for a larger share in the material and intellectual 
life of the modem world. From these groups—professional 
men, minor public officials, other graduates of western-type 
schools—comes most of the leadership of the revolutionary 
movements. 

It is hoped that the selection here made from recent writings 
on the new forces in South and East Asia will stimulate the 
reader to look up related readings listed in the bibliography. 
The editor wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
publishers and authors who have permitted him to reproduce 
articles—and in one instance maps—for which they own the 
copyright (He also must apologize to those who have given 
such permission but whose contributions, under the exigencies 
of space, have dropped out in the final selection.) On the 
editor alone rests the responsibility for the selection and, in 
some cases, the rather severe condensation of articles included. 
He wishes to thank the American Institute of Pacific Relations 
for a small grant to assist him in this work. 

Bruno Lasker 

January 15, 1950. 

The Institute of Pacific ReUtions is an unofficial and non¬ 
partisan body founded in 1925 to facilitate the scientific study 
of the peoples of the Pacific Area. It is composed of national 
councils in the principal countries having important interests 
in the Pacific area, together with an International Secretariat. 

The Institute as such and the National Councils of which it 
is composed are precluded from expressing opinions on national 
or international affairs. Opinions expressed in this study are, 
therefore, those of the authors alone. 
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THE UNCHANGING EAST? 


INTRODUCTION 

A glance at the maps on pi4-15 shows with startling 
clarity how great has been the change that has come over South 
and East Asia in the last ten years. But the maps cannot give 
more than a clue to the nature of that change. The form of 
government is not everything. A self-governing people may be 
as backward in its way of life as one nominally under alien 
rule. And those who have little voice in the external affairs 
of their country may have an almost free hand to shape its 
internal affairs. The Chinese Revolution of 1911, the first in 
this region to throw’ off a despotic government, did not at 
once get rid of the exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
even though the Communists had much to say at that time: 
the transformation of a tradition-bound society into a modern 

j 

and more democratic one had begun long before and will 
continue to produce friction and upheavals. Similarly, the 
people of India, at last restored to political independence, still 
face many of the same problems w’hich they faced before 
Europeans had wrested political power from their princes. 

The articles which follow are fittingly introduced with a 

general statement by an Asian statesman, one of the builders 

» 

of his nation’s independence, who is also a recognized leader 
of international thought. At first glance they may seem a 
random collection of unrelated facts and ideas. But in their 
different ways they all contribute to our understanding of the 
central event in the history of our time: the political and social 
rebirth of Asia, They tell us of long repressed aspirations, of 
poverty- no longer to be borne with resignation when the 
remedies for it are known, of the widespread desire to share 
in the boons of modern civilization—such as that of industrial 
mass production—of the growing willingness of peoples differ¬ 
ing greatly in race and speech and outlook on life to make 
common cause in the struggle for a full and worthy life. 
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When you have read these pieces think of them as a whole. 
The separate rivulets of new ideas and desires will then be 
seen as a veritable Niagara destined to sweep through die 
morasses of outmoded traditions, the jungles of injustices left 
by the ignorance and neglect of past generations. Below the 
whirlpool of seemingly conflicting, irreconcilable forces, flows 
the broad stream of human progress. 


ASIA IN REVOLUTION 1 


Greater changes have taken place in Asia during the last 
ten years than in any other continent. The turmoil of the 
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Pacific War stirred all countries into a conscious demand for 
independence and agrarian reform. There has been a steady 
retreat of Western imperialism, though France and Holland 
have found difficulty in adjusting their policy to post war 
changes. In China, American foreign policy has played a 
dominant role, prolonging the civil war by its support of the 
Kuomintang. 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon have achieved independence 
within the British Commonwealth. Burma chose to remain outside 
and has fought a destructive civil war with the Karens and the 
Communists. China is nearing the completion of a political, 
agrarian revolution under the leadership of the Chinese Com¬ 



munist Party. Viet Nam and Indonesia have a postwar pattern 
of agreements that have broken down time and again. The 
Philippines were given independence by the United States in 
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August 1946, the carrying out of a prewar promise, but the 
Filipinos are largely dependent on America for their economic 
survival, and the Americans have retained important naval bases. 

Siam accepted Japanese direction throughout the war and 
escaped the destruction and suffering of the other countries of 
Southeast Asia. The country has led an uneasy political life 
under an obnoxious dictator, but the only "imperialist” threat 
which it fears comes from China. 

CHRONOLOGY 

India and Pakistan 

1940 —Muslim League demands Pakistan. Cripps Mission. 
"Quit-India” movement. 

September 3, 1941—War declared on behalf of India by the 
Viceroy. Congress Governments resign in protest. 
December 1941—"Indian National Army” organized in Burma. 

1942—Congress leaders jailed. Strikes and disorders. 

1946—Cabinet Mission to India. 

February 1947—British Government announces plan for trans¬ 
ferring power by June 1948. 

August 15, 1947—Indian and Pakistan Independence Day. 

January 30, 1948—Mahatma Gandhi assassinated. 

[June 21, 1948—Chakravarthi Rajagopalachari succeeds Lord 
Mountbatten as Governor General of India.} 

May 1949—India and Pakistan decide to remain in the British 
Commonwealth. 

[July 26, 1949—India-Pakistan agreement on cease-fire line in 
Kashmir.} 

[August 18, 1949—Reconstruction loan of $34 million granted 
India by International Bank.} 

[September 20, 1949—Kashmir dispute, unsolved, returned by 
United Nations Commission on Kashmir to Security Coun- 

dLJ 

[November 26, 1949—Constitution adopted, effective January 26, 
1950, transforming India into a "sovereign democratic re¬ 
public.”} 
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1943—British Government states its intention to reexamine the 
Donoughmore Reforms of 1931 at the end of the war. 

1945—Report of the Soulbury Commission [in favor of Do¬ 
minion status,] 

September 1947—General election. 

February 4, 1948—Independence for Ceylon as a Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth [Great Britain retaining 
right to maintain military and naval bases.] 

[February 10, 1948—First Dominion Parliament inaugurated.] 

Burma 

March 8, 1942—Rangoon occupied by Japanese. 

January 27, 1947—British Government and Burma Executive 
Council reach agreement "as to the methods by which the 
people of Burma may achieve their independence either with¬ 
in or without the Commonwealth as soon as possible.” 
September 24, 1947—Constitution of the Union of Burma. 

January 4, 1948—Independence Day. Burma becomes a state 
outside the British Commonwealth but, by treaty, permits 
United Kingdom to maintain military bases, 

[April 19 , 1948—Burma becomes 58th member of the United 
Nations.] 

[October 5, 19^8 - Agreement reached with Karen insurgents on 

the northeastern frontier and reported collapse of Karen 
revolt.] 

Viet Nam 

July 25, 1941 to 1945—Occupation of the whole of French 

Indochina by the Japanese. "Franco-Japanese Common De 
fence Pact” and cooperation. 

March 19, 1945—Proclamation of "Independence” of Indochina 

by the Japanese. Puppet government presided Over bv Em- 
peror Bao Dai. 1 

September 2, 1945—Declaration of Independence of the demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam, presided over by Ho Chi Minh. 
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March 6, 1946—Agreement between France and Republic of 
Viet Nam. 

November 19, 1946—Agreement breaks down on French re¬ 
fusal to include Cochin China. Widespread fighting. 

[September 1947—French peace proposals rejected by Ho Chi 
Minh government.) 

[May 20, 1948—A pro-French Central Provisional Government 
of Viet Nam established without popular election, and with 
a French citizen (of Annamese birth) as President.) 

June 5, 1948—Agreement between French High Commissioner 
and Bao Dai to by-pass Ho Chi Minh government. 

[November 24, 1948—The Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
applies for admission to the United Nations.) 

April 26, 1949—Bao Dai returns as "Emperor” of the Republic 
of Viet Nam with French military support. Ho Chi Minh 
controls 95 per cent of the countryside. Bao Dai forces hold 
the towns. War continues. 

[November 18, 1949—As envoys of Bao Dai leave for the 
United States, Vietnamese Republicans urge the United 
States to recognize, and provide aid to, the Ho Chi Minh 
republic.) 

[December 30, 1949—Transfer of sovereignty over French-held 
Indo-China to Viet Nam government of Bao Dai.) 

Indonesia 

August 16, 1945—Declaration of Independence. 

September 1945—Surrender of Japanese forces. British rein¬ 
forcements. 

[November 13, 1945—Sutan Sjahrir becomes Premier of Indo¬ 
nesian Republic) 

[November 29, 1946—Last British and Indian troops leave In¬ 
donesia.) 

[March 25, 1947—Cheribon (Linggadjati) truce agreement 
signed by Netherlands and Indonesian Republic.) 

[April 22, 1947— Parliament of Netherlands-sponsored East In¬ 
donesia opens at Macassar, Celebes.) 

[July 3, 1947—Amir Sjarifoeddin becomes Premier of Indo¬ 
nesian Republic.) 
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July 20, 1947—"Police action" by the Dutch. Intervention of 
United Nations Security Council. Good Offices Commission 
set up. 

September 1948—Insurrection of Communists—against Repub¬ 
lican Government. 

December 1948—Breakdown of negotiations under United Na¬ 
tions. Dutch launch military attack. 

January 1949—"Renville Principles" adopted. Sovereignty re¬ 
maining in Holland until United States of Indonesia is set up. 

January 1949—Nehru summons New Delhi Conference of nine¬ 
teen nations in support of Indonesian Republic. 

June-July 1949—Evacuation of Dutch. 

[August 1, 1949—Cease-fire agreement.] 

[August 23, 1949—Opening of Round-Table Conference at the 
Hague.] 

[September 23, 1949—General agreement announced.] 

[October 24, 1949—Agreement signed at the Hague on por¬ 
tion of Netherlands-Indonesian debts to be assumed by the 
Republic.] 

[October 29, 1949—Provisional constitution of United States of 
Indonesia signed at the Hague by Republican Premier Hatta 
and representatives of fifteen other states of Indonesia.] 

[November 1, 1949—Hague Conference concluded, postponing 
for one year settlement of future status of New Guinea 1 

[November 24, 1949—South Sumatra first of Indonesian states 
to ratify Hague Agreement.] 

[December 27, 1949—Formal transfer of sovereignty from Neth¬ 
erlands to United States of Indonesia as part of a Nether- 
land-Indonesian Union.] 


The Philippines 

OCt hl!nd 1 s 944 ' 1945_Landin8 ° f Americans and conquest of 

July 4, 1946—Philippine Republic inaugurated. 

[March 14, 1947—Philippine-United States agreement of a 99 - 

year lease o twenty-three military and naval bases in the 
Philippine Islands.) ,c 
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{April 18, 1947—Philippine-Chinese Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce.] 

[March 6, 1948—Hukbalahap resistance organization formally 
outlawed.] 

[October 15, 19*48—Communist Party ruled illegal.] 

[November 13, 1949—National election resulting in defeat of 
Nadonalista Party and reelection of President Elpidio 
Quirino.] 

Malaya, British Borneo, Hong Kong 

1943—Planning units set up in London to prepare for liberation. 

June 1945—Australian landings in Brunei and North Borneo. 

June 1946—Transfer of North Borneo [by chartered company] 
to the Crown. 

July 1946—Sarawak becomes a colony. 

July 1947—Revised constitutional proposals for Federation of 
Malaya. 

[January 21, 1948—Nine sultans sign pacts with Great Britain 
for formation of Federation of Malaya.] 

June 18, 1948—[State of emergency proclaimed to cope with] 
outbreak of banditry in Malaya supported by Communists. 

[July 20, 1948—Malayan Communist Party outlawed.] 

[October 22, 1949—New British naval and air attacks on rebel 
forces begin.] 

[December 1, 1949—Great Britain refuses to submit information 
on political conditions in her colonies to United Nations.] 

Siam 

[September 23, 1945—New government formed by N.E. Seni 
Pramoj, resistance leader.] 

[January 1, 1946—Peace treaty signed by Siam and Great 
Britain.] 

[November 8, 1947—Bloodless coup d'etat by a conservative 
group of military officers seizes control of government.] 

[January 29, 1948—Tharmatipat Party, responsible for the No¬ 
vember coup d’etat, defeated in an election that brings Demo¬ 
cratic Party to first place.] 
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Tibet 

{July 22, 1949—Revolt against Chinese National Government.] 
{August 10, 1949—Declaration of "religious war" against com- 
monism.] 

China 

{August 14, 1945—Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with 
U.S.S.R., including agreement on Japan, Manchuria, Outer 

Mongolia.] 

{February 28, 1946—Treaty with France ends French extrater¬ 
ritorial rights in China.] 

{March 15, 1946—Autonomous status granted to Sinkiang.] 

{June 7, 1946—Beginning of truce period in Manchuria.] 

[June 27, 1946—Joint China-United States Agricultural Mission 
begins operations.] 

{November 2, 1946—Chinese-United States Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Commerce and Navigation signed.} 

[February 28, 1947—Uprising in Formosa against Chinese rule 

(quickly suppressed ).} 

[March 1, 1947—Reorganization of Legislative and Control 
Yuans. ] 

[April 17, 1947—Reorganization of Executive Yuan and State 
Council.] 

[June 11, 1947—Protest to U.S.S.R. against entry of Outer Mon¬ 
golian forces into Sinkiang.] 

[October 28, 1947—Democratic League outlawed.] 

[January 3, 1948—"Democratic Group" of Kuomintang mem¬ 
bers, in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek’s government, set up 
in Hong Kong under Marshal Li Chi-sen, to work for coali¬ 
tion government.} 

[March 30, 1948—China aid act adopted by U.S. Senate, making 
available to Nationalist Government of China $363 million 
for economic aid and $100 million for military equipment.] 
[April 19, 1948—Chiang Kai-shek elected first President under 

new constitution.} 

[May 8, 1948—Minor party delegates fail to attend first elected 
legislature under new national constitution.} 
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[August 4, 1948—Establishment of Chinese-American Commis¬ 
sion for Rural Reconstruction with E.C.A. assistance.} 
[August 19, 1948—Economic reform decrees issued by Na¬ 
tionalist Government.} 

[January 21, 1949—Chiang Kai-shek retires from Presidency 
(resumed in February 1950).} 

[January 31, 1949—Peiping occupied by Communist forces.] 

[March 12, 1949—Ho Ying-chin becomes Premier of Nationalist 
Government, now seated in Canton.] 

[April 20, 1949—Communist forces cross Yangtse river.] 

[May 25, 1949—Communist forces occupy Shanghai.] 

[June 3, 1949—Yen Hsi-shan becomes Prime Minister in Can¬ 
ton.] 

[July 1, 1949—One-year trade part signed between U.S.S.R. 

and ‘'Manchurian People’s Democratic Authorities.”} 
[August 5, 1948—Communist forces occupy Changsha, bastion 
of China’s “rice bowl,” i.e., chief strategic area.] 

[August 20, 1949—Communist forces seize power in Yunnan, 
last stronghold of Nationalist army.] 

[September 21, 1949—“Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference” convened in Peiping to prepare for a Com¬ 
munist People’s Republic of China.] 

[September 27, 1949—China accuses U.S.S.R. before United 
Nations General Assembly of threatening China’s independ¬ 
ence and peace of Eastern Asia.] 

[September 28, 1949—Province of Sinkiang formally declares ad¬ 
herence to Communist People’s Republic of China.} 

[October 1, 1949—People’s Republic proclaimed at Peiping, 
with Mao Tze-tung as President and Chou En-lai as Premier.] 
[October 3, 1949—Nationalist Government severs relations with 

U.S.S.R.] 

[October 11, 1949—Evacuation of Canton and retreat to Chung¬ 
king by Nationalist Government] 

[October 13, 1949—Canton occupied by Communist forces.] 
[November 3, 1949—All areas under control of Nationalist 
Government placed under martial law.] 

[November 18, 1949—People’s Republic notifies United Nations 
that Nationalist delegates no longer represent China.] 
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ovember 25, 1949—Nationalist delegate to United Nations 
again demands that U.S.S.R. be declared guilty of aggression 
upon China and that member countries refuse to recognize 
"People’s Republic.”] 

member 8, 1949—Nationalist Government retreats to For¬ 
mosa. United Nations General Assembly calls upon all states 
to respect the political independence of China and existing 
treaties relating to it.] 


Outer Mongolia 

[August 20, 1949—Mongolian People’s Republic (Communist) 
invades Inner Mongolian (Chinese-controlled) province of 
Suiyuan.] 

[December 20, 1949—Mongolian People’s Republic adopts its 
first five-year plan of economic development.! 


Korea 


[September 8, 1945—Occupation of South Korea by American 
troops.] 

[May 21, 1947—Joint Soviet Union-American Commission meets 
in Seoul.] 


[January 23, 1948—U.S.S.R. refuses permission to United Na¬ 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea to visit North Korea.] 
[May 1, 1948—At a non-representative “North and South 
Korean Conference’’ in North Korea, constitution is adopted 
for Communist "People’s Democratic Republic of Korea.”] 

[July 10, 1948—Constitution adopted by North Korean People’s 
Council.] 


[July 12, 1948—Constitution for the “Democratic Republic of 

Korea” adopted by South Korean National Assembly.] 

[July 20, 1948—Syngman Rhee elected first President of Demo- 

cratic Republic of Korea (i.e., South Korean Government).] 

[August 15, 1948—Military authority and assets in South Korea 

transferred to Republic by Allied Military Command.] 

[May 2, 1949—Passage by South Korean government of land 

reform program enabling more than a million tenant farmers 
to purchase land.] 

[October 12, 1949—U.S. Senate authorizes $150 million for 
economic aid to Democratic Republic of Korea.] 
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Japan 

[October 19, 1945—Completion of disarmament.) 

[November 6, 1945—Liquidation of Zaibatsu (large holding 
companies) corporate assets.) 

[August 14, 1945—Unconditional surrender to Allied forces 
under terms of Potsdam agreement.) 

[February 26, 1946—Far Eastern Commission opens operations.) 
[April 10, 1946—First postwar general election results in lib¬ 
eral and progressive victory.) 

[October 12, 1946—Land reform art passed by Diet.) 

[April 25, 1947—General election gives majority to Social Demo¬ 
crats.) 

[May 3, 1947—New constitution goes into effect.) 

[October 4, 1947—Communist Party issues new program post¬ 
poning "socialist revolution” until after completion of "bour¬ 
geois revolution” inaugurated by occupation government.) 
[March 9, 1948—Hitoshi Ashida, head of Democratic Party, 
elected Premier, forms Cabinet, sixth since surrender.) 
[March 23, 1948—Far Eastern Commission, representing eleven 
nations, publishes definitive policy, adopted February 12, 
for disarmament of Japan and prevention of rearmament) 
(April 22, 1948—U.S. Senate approves bill to set up revolving 
fund of $150 milli on to aid rehabilitation of Japanese tex¬ 
tile industry.) 

[August 21, 1948—Japanese authorities permitted by SCAP to 

resume control over port facilities.) 

[September 10, 1948—Trade pact signed with Siam, effective 
June 1949, mainly to exchange steel and rolling stock for 

rice.) 

[October 18, 1948—Shigeru Yoshida, leader of Democratic 
Liberal Party (conservative) forms new government, seventh 

since surrender.) 

[November 8 , 1948 — Trade agreement with five British Com¬ 
monwealth countries for exchange of commodities to the 

value of £50 million.) 

[November 12, 1948—Hideki Tojo and twenty-four co-defend¬ 
ants sentenced by International Military Tribunal for war 

crimes.) 
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[November 30, 1948—Diet passes law prohibiting collective 
bargaining and strikes of government employees.] 

[December 20, 1948—Far Eastern Commission approves forma¬ 
tion of unions and cooperatives by Japanese farmers.] 
[January 24, 1949—After vote of “no confidence’’ in Lower 
House, Premier Yoshida’s party is reelected with sufficient 
working majority to stay in office.] 

[April 2, 1949—Government adopts nine-point program pro¬ 
posed by General MacArthur for economic stabilization.] 
[May 12, 1949—To aid recovery, United States waives further 
reparations from Japan.] 

[June 27, 1949—First group of war prisoners, most of them 
converted to “communism,” repatriated from Soviet Union.] 
[August 21, 1949—Local elections to land committees give ma¬ 
jority to conservatives opposed to agrarian reforms.] 
[November 6, 1949—General Federation of Labor decides to 
merge in one national organization all non-Communist trade 
unions.] 

[December 31, 1949—Foreign trade reverts to private concerns.] 


THE CRUCIAL BATTLE FOR ASIA 2 


Asia today presents a baffling picture to the West. It is a 
study in contraditions. Amid the conflicts that divide it, we 
find at work a powerful impulse toward integration and unity. 

With no military power to speak of, it is gradually assuming 
the role of a Third Force interposed between the two great 
powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. Ruined by the 
war, denied many of the fruits of victory, disillusioned by its 
friends, menaced by new enemies, Asia has emerged from her 
tra\ail as the most dynamic region in the world today. 

Strong winds are blowing across the ravaged face of Asia 
sowing seeds of great social and political changes that may alter 
the course of history and perhaps transform the very texture of 
our society for a long time to come. It is an historical mis- 


= From article by General Carlos P. Romul 
Rations and President of General Assembly Ne 
September 11 , 1949. Reprinted by permission. 


Philippine delegate to United 

i ork limes Magazine. 
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fortune that the renascence of Asia should coincide with i ruth¬ 
less struggle among the great powers for the mastery of the 
world. In an era of real peace and a just order among nations, 
the immense creative energy generated by Asia's awakening might 
have flowed along constructive channels to the lasting benefit of 
mankind 

There are three main drives behind the revolutionary changes 
sweeping across Asia. They are nationalism, communism and 
regionalism. Of these, nationalism is the oldest and still the most 
powerful. 

The history of the Philippines provides the pattern of de¬ 
veloping nationalism throughout the region During the three 
centuries under Spanish rule, the Philippines had won the dis¬ 
tinction of having the oldest and most aggressive nationalist 
movement in Asia. The oppressive character of Spanish rule 
had produced uprisings and rebellions once every three years 
on the average. Hand in hand with the desire for liberty, this 
oppressive rule had developed a sense of common nationality 
among a people speaking different languages and divided from 
one another by strong sectional loyalties. 

This growing sense of nationalism and desire for liberty 
together culminated in the Philippine Revolution of 1896, and, 
but for the intervention of the American occupation during the 
next four decades, would have created a new' independent state 
in Asia at the turn of the last century—the prototype of a simple 
and straightforward freedom movement from colonial status, 
untainted either by the racialist and regionalist appeal of Japa¬ 
nese anti-Western propaganda or by the ideological appeal of 
communism. 

On the eve of Pearl Harbor, as a new spaper editor and pub¬ 
lisher, I visited ail the countries of southeast Asia, including 
China, Burma, India, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, and Indonesia- 
In a series of articles, I warned the Western powers that the 
regional, anti-Western appeal of Japanese propaganda had made 
serious inroads in the region, and predicted that the peoples 
there, unlike the people of the Philippines, would either be in¬ 
different to a Japanese invasion or welcome it with open arms. 
Events quickly showed how* close to the truth my estimate was. 
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For I found that nationalism was the dominant force among 
the peoples of Indochina, Malaya, Burma and Indonesia, as it 
was in China and India, and as it had been in the Philippines 
throughout the three centuries of Spanish rule and, in a some¬ 
what less violent form, throughout the four decades of Ameri¬ 
can occupation. 

I found little or no tinge of communism in the libertarian 
movements in those countries. They were essentially nationalist 
struggles for independence and were recognized as such by the 
metropolitan powers, even while they opposed them with all the 
power at their command. The Communist rising in China was 
still in the embryo stage, and was not yet a serious threat to the 
Nationalist Government. 

It was only after the war that some of the nationalist move¬ 
ments in Asia began to be suffused with Communist influence 
and to be described as Communist-inspired. To be sure, these 
nationalist movements developed strong leftist strains, reflecting 
the universal trend. In Indochina, the leadership fell into Com¬ 
munist hands, not so much because of the intrinsic appeal of 
communism as because the Communist party was identified with 

the nationalist struggle, first against the Japanese and later 
against the French. 

In the Asian countries where the metropolitan powers bowed 
to die historical imperative and recognized the native peoples’ 
right to a free and sovereign life of their own—as in the Philip¬ 
pines, India, Pakistan and Ceylon—the nationalist movements 
were saved from perversion and found healthy expression in new 
democratic states functioning in the Western tradition. 

Even hapless Indonesia, all but abandoned by the Western 

powers to the mercies of the Dutch ’police action,” mustered 

sufficient will and energy to put down the Communist rising 

w i thm the nationalist movement. In Burma, the strength of the 

socialist leadership is in direct proportion to the faithfulness 

With which it represents the popular will for social and economic 
reform. 

In China, where the Communists are winning their greatest 
victories today they owe their success as much to the economic 
dislocation and widespread suffering inflicted by the war upon 
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the Chinese people as to any positive appeal which communism 
may have for the Chinese masses. The importance and the prob¬ 
able consequences of the Communist triumph in China cann ot 
be minimized. Whatever its cause, it stands forth as the most 
decisive development in Asia since the defeat of Japan. It is 
bound to affect the balance of power not only in Asia but 
throughout the world. It undermines the security of the free 
states of Asia and strengthens the Communist movements within 
their gates. It opens up the grim prospect of Communist as¬ 
cendancy over the entire region. 

The free states of Asia are keenly aware of the danger, and 
they are making efforts, separately and in concert, to guard 
against it. It is a difficult, explosive problem. China occupies a 
central position in Southeast Asia. It is the biggest nation in the 
region. Given the requisite unity, discipline and organization, 
China has the size, the resources and the manpower to become 
the dominant power in southeast Asia. Under a democratic, non- 
aggressive government, China could be the foremost stabilizing 
force in Asia. Under a militant Communist leadership, subserv¬ 
ing the Soviet concept of world revolution, it would be a dis¬ 
ruptive rather than a constructive and stabilizing influence. 

As the Communist power waxes in China, the free states of 
Asia find themselves pressed ever closer to the horns of a terrible 
dilemma. Unlike the democracies of the West, they cannnot in¬ 
dulge in the luxury of regarding the China problem as an aca¬ 
demic question, which may be pigeonholed to await solution at 
their leisure. China is their neighbor. They cannot ignore it; 
they have to live with it. Their great problem is to find some 
means of living with a Communist-ruled China without losing 
their freedom in the rising flood of its power. 

One answer to this problem has come from the Philippines. 
President Elpidio Quirino, who visited the United States re¬ 
cently as a guest of the American Government, has proposed 
the formation of a Southeast Asia Union, the function of which 
would be to presene the freedom of the member nations through 
mutual help and common action. 

There is now a growing movement to strengthen the bonds 
of cooperation that were first forged during the New Delhi 
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conference on Indonesia. The basic intention is to formalize the 
informal method of consultation that was envisaged in New 
Delhi in the shape of an organization or union of the free coun¬ 
tries of southeast Asia in order to promote the common political, 
economic and cultural interests of the member states. No mili¬ 
tary commitments are contemplated, mainly because it is con¬ 
sidered that there is yet time to preserve the freedom of the 
countries of Southeast Asia by non-military means, specifically 
by raising the living standards of the peoples of the region and 
strengthening their resolve to resist the advance of totalitarian 
influence. 


President Quirino has seen fit to entrust this delicate and 
vital task to me, and as this is being written the first steps are 
being taken in order to secure the consent of the interested coun¬ 
tries to the holding of a conference in Baguio City in the 
Philippines. Following the instructions of President Quirino, I 
have secured the support of the two opposition parties in the 
Philippines for a nonpartisan policy in furtherance of this ob¬ 
jective. Thus a bulwark of the peace and freedom of Southeast 
Asia is now taking shape. 

Asia hoped for a new life after the war. Without exception 
the peoples of Asia looked forward to a new dispensation based 
on the Four Freedoms and the promise of the Atlantic Charter, 
of which the United States appeared as the foremost champion. 
That promise was never fulfilled except in the Philippines. Else¬ 
where the hope it had aroused was betrayed or held in abeyance. 
The consequent disillusionment has had a profound and far- 
reaching effect in Asia. In lieu of peace, the peoples of Asia 
found themselves involved in new conflicts. The new life of 
freedom under justice for which they had fought did not ma¬ 
terialize; instead, they were subjected to fresh attempts at 
domination. They found their interests subordinated, as in the 
years before the war, to the interests of Europe, their wishes 
ignored when these ran counter to the demands of power politics • 
slight regard given to their fate as they were forced to revert 

to their age-old role of pawns in the new struggle for world 
domination. 
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Even their modest hopes for the reconstruction of devastated 
areas, and a measure of relief from the crushing burden of pov¬ 
erty imposed by the destruction caused by the war and the limi¬ 
tations of their own feudal economy were destined to disappoint¬ 
ment, as the recover)’ and security of Western Europe took prior 
claim on the funds and resources that might have been their 
salvation. As with economic assistance, so with security from 
attack or subversion. Coincident with the grand sweep of the 
Communist armies to the Yangtze, a Europe-first policy went 
into effect. American forces in Asia were reduced or withdrawn 
to "safer” positions, heightening the feeling of abandonment 
among those who had looked to them as tokens, if nothing else, 
of their own security. The upshot of all this has been to deepen 
the Asian peoples' awareness of their common needs and prob¬ 
lems, and to heighten their sense of common danger and com¬ 
mon destiny. Out of the crucible of Asia’s travail has emerged 
a strong feeling of regional kinship and unity. 

The dream of Asian unity is an old one. I was one of its 
advocates in the Philippines, years before the war. In 1945, at 
the San Francisco Conference, I pointed up the role that a free 
and united Asia could play as one of the stoutest pillars of peace. 
The formation of a regional association of Asian states, working 
in equal partnership with like-minded groups of nations to safe¬ 
guard human liberty and foster its growth under a regime of 
enforceable world law, has always been one of the major ob¬ 
jectives of Philippine foreign polity. 

It was not until 1947, however, when the Asian Relations 
Conference was held in New Delhi, that the ideal of Asian 
unity began to take definite shape. Ac this conference the peoples 
of Asia through their spokesmen recalled their ancient heritage 
of wisdom, dignity and freedom, and denned Asia’s role in 
world affairs as an exponent of the moral factor, a mediator 
between embattled ideologies, a firm and consistent advocate of 
peace in a world divided into hostile camps. 

These precepts were applied faithfully in the first practical 
test of Asian collective action. The New Delhi conference on 
Indonesia last January, acting strictly within the framework of 
the United Nations, brought moral pressure to bear on the just 
and speedy solution of the Indonesian problem. 
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The conferees followed this up by putting the question on 
the agenda of the General Assembly session last spring, and by 
keeping it on the agenda of the forthcoming session, pending the 
outcome of the negotiations between the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment and the Republic of Indonesia. 

The New Delhi conference envisaged an association of south¬ 
east Asia states dedicated to peace and pledged to use their com¬ 
bined influence in support of freedom and justice. This would 
make the Southeast Asia Union conceived in New Delhi the 
first born within the United Nations to operate strictly in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles and purposes of the Charter, without 
benefit of military pressure but only with the force of embattled 
conscience. The over-all objective is to throw the collective 
weight of Asia behind the United Nations efforts to establish 
a workable system of international cooperation and security. 

With regard to the problems of communism and colonialism 
in Asia, the projected Southeast Asia Union could develop into 
an effective counterpoise against the menace of a renascent im¬ 
perialism on the one hand and of an aggressive totalitarianism on 
the other. This would also be its role in the struggle between 
the great powers for world supremacy. It is significant that no 
Communist delegate took part in the New Delhi deliberations. 
The evolving Southeast Asia Union would be non-Communist 
rather than anti-Communist, democratic according to the new 
pattern of a free society, the better to enable it to perform the 
all-important work of synthesis in a divided world. 

It remains to be seen how long and how effectively it can 
play this role under increasing Communist pressure on the one 
hand and waning or indifferent Western support on the other. 
It would seem to be the wisest course for the Western powers, 
particularly the United States, to give every encouragement to 
the non-Communist states in Asia who are willing to stand for 
their freedom. In keeping with her own history and traditions, 
America should seek to befriend, influence and guide the forces 
of freedom and social progress in Asia along democratic chan¬ 
nels instead of trying to contain them within the inflexible 
mold of a negative anti-Communist policy. 

There are signs that United States policy is now being geared 
along these lines, and our hope is that the hour is not too late 
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lor such reorientation. President Truman's Point Four is one of 
these hopeful signs, and it should he possible, as undoubtedly 
it is wise, to extend every assistance to the non-Commurmt coun¬ 
tries of Asia in order that thev can achieve a measure of eeo- 

# 

nomic progress under an integrated regional plan of develop¬ 
ment. Such assistance, to be effective, must be adequate and 
timely, and it must be given in a form and under conditions 
acceptable to those countries. Another sign is the heightened 
feeling of optimism that has developed as a result of Secretary 
Acheson’s masterful participation in the recent meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris, and the ratification of 
the North Atlantic Pact by the United States Senate. If, as a 
result, we could look forward to a stabilized situation in Europe, 
then we may with equal confidence look forward to a co-ordi¬ 
nated effort to strengthen the security of Asian countries under 
the guiding and steadying hand of Mr. Acheson. This hope has 
been heightened by the appointment of a committee of consult¬ 
ants. headed by Ambassador Jessup, on the new American policy 
toward Asia and the Far East which is now being formulated. , . . 

The battle for Asia is not yet over; it has just entered the 
crucial stage. Even if all of China should fall under Communist 
control, it does not necessarily follow that the rest of Asia will 
go Communist. China itself is too vast and populous a land, 
too massive and unwieldy, too heavily overgrown with the tra¬ 
ditions of individualism and tolerance to be recast in the iron 
mold of a doctrinaire ideology. There will be a time—a long 
time, it is almost certain—of internal reorganization and adjust¬ 
ment, of agrarian reforms and reforms in government, but the 
basic characteristics of the Chinese people will reshape instead 
of being shaped by the mold of imported systems. 

In the meantime, the free, non-Communist peoples outside 
China can still be rallied under the banner of a strong and posi¬ 
tive policy. The tides of change in Asia have not yet congealed 
into set patterns; everything is fluid, and no possibility should 
be ruled out, including the maintenance of a union of free Asian 
states dedicated to the defense of freedom and the promotion of 
peace in the region. 
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There is a mighty race for the still fluid and indeterminate 
loyalties of Asia. Those loyalties have today only one thing in 
common: nationalist sentiment and the desire for freedom. The 
regional spirit which has but recently sprung up among the Asian 
peoples is an extension of that sentiment and desire. The 
methods and principles of Western democracy have a special 
appeal to countries like the Philippines that have had some ex¬ 
perience of democracy. But the methods and principles of com¬ 
munism have an appeal no less to those peoples who, from 
their condition of colonial bondage, may be led to believe that 
they have nothing to lose from aligning themselves with com¬ 
munism, which generously promises plenty for all and loudly 
professes its irreconcilable antagonism to the colonial system. 

Asia can still be saved for freedom and democracy; it would 
be folly indeed to write it off or to let it go by default. 


NEW "ORDER” OR CHAOS? 3 


[In the] Indonesian Federation ... the Indonesian Republic 
(Java and part of Sumatra) . . . [will] join six other "states" 
which have not attempted independent government but have won 
varying degrees of autonomy. The largest state in area . .. [will] 
be East Indonesia (the "Great East") of which Makassar is the 
capital. The Javanese nationalists respect most of the leaders of 
the Great East government at Makassar. These men share the 
aspirations of the Javanese, but circumstances have not involved 
them in the desperate struggle with the Dutch that has brought 
the main island of Java to the brink of disaster. As Dutch and 
Indonesians together achieved order in the Great East, Dutch 
and Indonesians working against each other have achieved dis- 

and wides P read — in J ava - The easy moral 
diat both sides m Java should emulate their opposite numbers in 

die Great East cannot be drawn. Java is further "ahead" than 

die Great East; its chance of achieving order is less, precisely 

because it is more advanced.” This dreadful paradox turns up 
again and again throughout Asia. ... * 


j •* 5 y Chao s in Asia/’ 
L-tfe. 26:114-20. June 6, 1949. 


by Max Ways. Foreign News Editor of Time 
Copyright Tunc, , nc . RcpnnM b/perm.IZ 
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The Dutch must realize, [said one of the Indonesian nationalist 
leaders], that they cannot restore order in Java. Even if you grant 
that conditions were as bad as the Dutch say they were before the De¬ 
cember police action, it does not follow that the police action was 
justified. The objective condition is one in which Dutch action will 
create as much disorder as it stops—or more. I am not making a 
statement about whether the resentment against the Dutch is or is not 
justified. The feeling is a fact and has to be dealt with as a fact 
Many of us, including many of the Dutch, knew that before the Decem¬ 
ber police action. The argument in the United Nations over the legality 
or morality of the Dutch police action can be placed to one side. The 
important thing to remember is that the Dutch military action failed— 
and was bound to fail. . . . 

The Dutch are right when they say that the heart of the problem 
is the fact that Japanese arms have fallen into the hands of many 
elements who have no interest in order and little real interest in inde¬ 
pendence. Some of these are Communists—probably mqre will be 
Communists. Most cannot be described in political terms. They are 
boys with rifles. . . 

[I would favor] immediate transfer of political responsibility to 
Indonesians. They may fail, but they have a better chance of doing 
the job than the Dutch, who cannot succeed. . . . There will be more 
disorder and the task of the Indonesian government, which is already 
very difficult, will become insurmountable. Bad as it is, the situation 
can become worse. There is no safe way out. With full sovereignty the 
Indonesians will have more chance of preventing chaos than without 
full sovereignty. That is the most that can be said. 

In Java both Indonesian and Dutch spokesmen tend to adopt 
similarly relativist attitudes toward the future. The Dutch, who 
know what their army was not able to do, tend to doubt that the 
Indonesians will do better. The Indonesians are naturally more 
optimistic, but all they are sure of is that they can come closer 
to achieving order than the Dutch can. "At least we can move 
on our own roads without military convoys," said one Javanese. 

Order in Java will involve much more than that. The island, 
socially and economically, is a delicate mechanism—not so deli¬ 
cate as an industrial society, but much more so than, say, America 
at the moment of independence. Nearly a century and a half 
ago, when the Dutch assumed full political responsibility for 
Java, there were five million people there. Today there are 
forty-eight million. The standard of living of the forty-eight 
million is higher than that of the five million. On the scale of 
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justice it can be persuasively argued that the Javanese did not 
get a fair share of the riches which they produced. But on the 
scale of order it is very obvious that Western techniques of or¬ 
ganization made the difference between a land that would pro¬ 
duce a living for five million and one that would produce a living 
for forty- eight million. 

One of the questions touching the heart of the problem of 
future order in Java is whether the Indonesians can carry on those 
techniques of organization and extend them to take care of the 
still rapidly growing population. A large share of Indonesia’s 
living comes out of export products—rubber, quinine, coffee, oil, 
tin. Indonesian workers produce these, but the Dutch developed 
them, financed them and brought them to uncertain world mar¬ 
kets. How far Indonesia is from a simple subsistence economy 
can be measured by the fact that the great depression hit it harder 

than almost any part of the world. Can Indonesians handle that 
kind of an economy? 

Unlike the Chinese and the Indians (but like the Burmans 

and the Siamese) the Indonesians have an insignificant business 

class and show little sign of developing one. The Chinese in 

Indonesia do what business the Dutch (and other Westerners) 

leave over. Nothing would delight the Chinese more than to 

replace the Dutch in the Indonesian economic picture. The flaw 

m this is that the Indonesian dislike of the Chinese is stronger 

than their resentment toward the Dutch. If the infant United 

States had had no New England merchants and had faced a choice 

between giving over its business to the British Tories or to the 

Iroquois, that would have been a precedent for the present In¬ 
donesian position. r 

Optimistic Indonesians believe that during their period of 
economic tutelage many Dutch will remain and will work co- 
operabvely within the framework of Indonesian political con- 

a - u ^ S ° bdle r e ’ P erha P s 0 ve *opefully, that British and 
Amencan business will come in, partially replacing the Dutch 

Asian peoples generally have little or no experience of statism 
" te moton Urn societies „„ e often st 5 “ 

trt A ■■ r Vilh « e - ** gUsLtenb 
were not. A s.m.lar statement could be made about Europe as 
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it entered the modern period of nationalism. Both Europe and 
Asia had ample experience of despotic government, of power 
exercised arbitrarily and violently, but not of sustained govern¬ 
mental effort reaching far into the control of the day-to-day life 
of the people. It is not easy to realize that the meekest British 
or American bureaucrat has more actual leverage to make things 
happen (or not happen) than the most absolute Oriental tyrants 
in history. The present state power of the Western democracies 
was accumulated very quickly, as these matters go, in some three 
centuries. The Asian democratic leaders have no intention of 
going through a similar period of gradual development. They 
want the latest model, delivered almost immediately. 

It is impossible, or at least foolish, to quarrel with them over 
this major point. As politicians they can make no other choice. 
Insofar as their people actively want nationalism they want a 
government that assumes responsibility for "the general welfare” 
with all the headaches that it implies. In Indonesia especially it 
would be pointless to talk of beginning with the limited Jeffer¬ 
sonian state. The Dutch over wide areas changed the whole way 
of life of the people, made them dependent upon an export 
economy and in so doing assumed an enormous responsibility for 
"the general welfare.” To destroy this responsibility would be 
to destroy all possibility of order in Indonesia. . . . 

The Communists understand well that in Asia the drive 
against foreign rule marches faster than the ability of Asians 
to establish democratic modem states of their own. The gap 


between those two paces is the period of chaos. The Co mmun ist, 
who helped create the chaos, steps into the gap not as the bearer 
of revolution but as the bearer of order. His discipline, his 


philosophy, his kind of Western organization takes over the 
function formerly performed by the "imperialist" powers. Dutch 
propaganists often exaggerate the present strength of the Com¬ 
munists in Indonesia. Try as they may, however, they could 
hardly exaggerate the future menace of co mm u n i s m. The best 
way to evaluate the present Communist position in Indonesia is 
to say that in the total picture their influence is very small—only 
* lift I#* omtpr than it was in China’s total picture in the 1920 s. 
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It has a good chance of growing as Communist strength in China 
grew, and for the same reasons. 

Indonesia’s sister countries of southeast Asia are all in the 
same danger, although the degree of danger varies widely. The 
Burmans, like the Indonesians, aimed at a very modern model 
of the Western state. Every major Burmese faction (not count¬ 
ing the Baptist Karens) calls itself Marxist. They have less 
administrative experience than the Indonesians. There has never 
been a developed Burmese business class. The economy of Bur¬ 
ma is simpler than that of most Indonesian areas, but it is not 
simple enough to survive Burmese political inadequacy. As four 
or five armed factions (the boys with the Japanese guns again) 
war with each other up and down the land, Burma's three mil¬ 
lion tons a year prewar rice surplus looks as if it may never come 
into world markets again—or not until order is restored by 
Burma’s busy Communists. 

The French in Indochina tried a stupider version of the 

Dutch policy in Indonesia—and that has not worked either. The 

Communists there play the game according to pattern—play 

along with the nationalists, goad them on and wait to pick up the 
pieces. 

In Malaya the British adopted a policy very different from 
their handwashing in Burma. Malaya is committed not to in¬ 
dependence but to a gradual approach through progressive stages 
of autonomy. The British met Communist-inspired revolt in 
Malaya with effective, if brutal, military and police action. For 
toe moment it works. There is order, more or less, in Malaya, 
but it is that old-fashioned imperialist order which seems to 

a ^ a T the . c l olonial Peoples progress. Reasonably aware 
o this, British socialists do not hope to keep the Malayan people 
indefinitely from progress. r r 

9 ll . ThaiI “ d u ^ a smile. Production is reaching toward new 
all-tune high levels. Foreign capital, attracted by political sta- 
bihty, is pouring in The humorous, soft-voiced Siamese must 
be the politest people in the world and they seem to have no 
wornes. But there is a crocodile in that lily pond, too. A young 

try is not reaching down to the people. They are only a little 
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better off and they should be much better off. The resentment 
against poverty grows more rapidly than actual prospenty. Tlie 
social fabric weakens before political institutions can be built to 
replace the damage. Already ••order" in Thailand is a matter o 
eighteen military roadblocks between the airport and the center 

° f ^^Philippines, which got full independence from the 

United States in 1946, has a chance of making a go of 
Three facts need to be noted, however: (1) Filipino politics 
to be corrupt beyond what Western nations would consider 

theToleration point; (2) anti-Western sentiment, espeaalty anb- 

United States sentiment, is much sharper than it was 
liberation ; (3) the Philippine government has 1been 

wSi the Japanese Rifles are called Hukbalahaps and they are 

^^ndia'is more important than all the other countries of south¬ 
east Asia together. It is definitely a ray of hope in a gloomy 
picture. In London they say now that the secret of In< ha s suaess 
fs in the fact that the imperial power got out at just the tight 
rfino—-not too soon as in Burma, or too late as in Indonesia. 
When Britain stepped out in 1947 and independent India came 
into being the Indians had more administrative Naming; they 
had a business class which managed its own heavy mdustry; they 
hid an army experienced enough and cohesive enough to put 

at: o-- 

^'thTlIght^f^hlfhllTappen^d'dsewhere. If there is a way 
^ fcr a, lodiK showing it- although In*. has 

not vet gone far along the way. .. 

The 548 million people of southeast Asia, India and Pakisto 

, . effected bv the impending Communist control 

” ^ istttuiftiou China 

coald^afford weak and unstable government because the non- 
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political threads of the society were very strong. Progress and 
westernization tore these faster than it wove the new westernized 
fabric. The result was a combination of the weakest elements 
of the old and the new. There is, as the '‘liberals” aver, a real 
peasant drive toward better living standards than those the 
peasants accepted for centuries. This drive is partly a result of 
contact with Western ideas, and a Westerner must judge it as 
“good.” Yet the drive’s strength rose faster than the ability of 
Chinese to develop the organizational techniques that can give 
the peasants a better living standard. Result: disorder in the 
countryside, a falling living standard, and more disorder. . . 

Nanking, where I happened to be on the day before the 

Communists crossed the Yangtze, was a study in administrative 

impotence. ... In every held of governmental action—and the 

Chinese government, being by aspiration a modern Western 

nation, was in all possible fields—the impotence was apparent. 

It could not tax, it often could not pay its troops, it could not 

open the roads, it could not handle the boys with the Japanese 
rifles. 

The Communists can do these things not because they are 
better men or even because they have a better, more “progressive” 
social program. They can do them because they have somehow 
managed to master and instill a Western type of discipline alien 
to Asia. The miracle of the Communist success is no greater than 
the miracle of imperialist success. What it takes is discipline 
achieved without disruption—and the Communists are the only 
ones who have been able to transmute discipline, even in a cor¬ 
rupted form, to Asian peoples. 

If this is a correct analysis of what has happened in Asia 
then the general situation is worse than Americans generally sup¬ 
pose. It is not to be explained by a Dutch blunder and an 
American blunder and a British blunder. Disorder seems to ap¬ 
pear after very different Western policies have been applied m 
Asia, indicating that a deep tide is running. This tide will carry 

^r^tht^,^ c °“’^ 

The day is probably past when Moscow can shift Chinese 
Communist leaders and dictate policies. The Chinese Reds, like 
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Tito, now have their own strength. But there remains a broad 
and fertile ground of cooperation between Russian and Chinese 
Communists, provided the Kremlin does not feel bound to 
sacrifice Chinese Communist interests to the urgencies of a short- 
range European policy. 

In southeast Asia the Kremlin has a parallel opportunity to 
its sensational success in China. It must beware of hurrying; if 
it simply rides the tide its position will improve. This means a 
slower Communist timetable. Communist victory in all Asia is 
not the immediate threat that Communist expansion into western 
Europe would have been. But it is not necessarily a lesser threat 
in the long run. The Red imperialism, the introduction of the 
Communist version of Western order, can organize Asia as West¬ 
ern imperialism once organized it to enormous strides in pro¬ 
duction and in increasing military potential. . . . 

The world knows very little about the results of intimate 
contact between two very different cultures. The West has as¬ 
sumed that its culture is good for Asia and made no effort to 
foresee and control the effects of westernization. The Com¬ 
munists, of course, very carefully control such westernizing tech¬ 
niques as they use in Asia. The occupation of Japan is the first 
democratic effort at controlled westernization. Beginning a cen¬ 
tury ago, Japan's strides toward westernization were far more 
rapid than those of any other Asian people. There was, however, 
a deep hidden flaw in westernized Japan which led the Japanese 
to Pearl Harbor and from there to catastrophic defeat. Douglas 
MacArthur believes that the Western scientific and industrial 


techniques which the Japanese acquired cannot be safely left in 
the hands of people who have not also acquired Western ethics. 
Western psychology, Western political organization. This con¬ 
clusion left MacArthur with a choice of trying to destroy the 
Western techniques or or trying to build up Western ethics and 
democracy. Eighty million Japanese could not possibly live on 
those islands without Western techniques. Rather than pursue 


y of mass genocide MacArthur has embarked on a dra 
experiment in controlled social and political democratiza 
ie is sailing uncharted seas, but his experience is of un¬ 
importance in the future relationship between the Wesi 


and all of Asia. . . . 
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FILLING THE RICE BOWLS OF ASIA 4 

So much attention is being given to the problem of hunger 
in Europe that the plight of vast Asia is sometimes overlooked. 
Southeast Asia is the habitation of a billion or more people, at 
least half the human race. Even in ‘’normal” times, millions in 
this huge and populous region do not get enough to eat. While 
in Europe hunger is a war-bred plague, in much of southeast 

Asia it is endemic. War has sharply accentuated what was 
already an urgent problem. 

It is in southeast Asia that most of the world’s rice is pro¬ 
duced and consumed. This cereal is the main energy food and 
dietary staple of some 300,000,000 of China’s estimated 460,000,- 
000 population (those living in the “rice region” of south and 
central China) and it enters into the diet of an estimated 10 per 
cent of the rest of the Chinese. About 395,000,000 people in 
India and Nepal are rice eaters, as are also the 17,000,000 of 
neighboring Burma. In Japan, 77,000,000 depend on rice and 
in Indonesia, 72,000,000. Rice is also the staple diet of 24,000,- 
000 Koreans, 24,000,000 Indochinese, 16,000,000 Filipinos 
15,000,00 Siamese. And there are additional millions of rice 
eaters m Malaya, Borneo, Hong Kong, Ceylon, and smaller areas 

But these figures do not tell the whole story. Because of their 
poverty, few of these rice eaters are able to afford other foods 
wrth the result that rice occupies a disproportionately large place 
m their diet. When there is not enough rice, they go hungry. 
When die nee supply fails, they starve. To sustain the teeming 
life that tries to feed upon this staple, every possible acre must 
be used for rice culture. Hence there is little room for alternative 

r supplementary foods. China raises no cattle simply because 
there is no pasture. v 7 

e™ E T in r d Cr0p 5 years ’ southeast Asia has never grown 
enough rice for its needs. Only four countries-Korea, Burma 

Indochina, and Siam—produced an export surplus an^f ft,:! 

surplus was largely fictitious, because while rice was’ going out 

of these countries there was hunger and malnutritiof within 

J pan siphoned off Korea’s surplus, and drew upon the stocks 

rasfi* 
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of Siam and Indochina. China did the same. Part of Burma’s 
production went to India. 

But the war converted Korea into a rice-deficit area, and 
exportable surpluses from Burma, Indochina and Siam are far 
below prewar figures. Even on the basis of the most optimistic 
estimates, there will still be a net deficit of 3,450,000 tons of 
milled rice in 1950-51. 

The food question in southeast Asia, then, may be divided 
into two phases. First, to avert famine, by relieving the acute 
food shortage produced by the war. Second, the longer range 
problem of ending the chronic hunger of this area. At the core 
of both is the need to increase the amount of rice available for 
human consumption. 

Among the measures that can be taken to relieve the present 
acute food shortage are: conservation of available rice supplies 
through improved handling and storage; better milling methods; 
increased use of fertilizers; the breeding of rice plants with a 
higher yield—all this, of course, in conjunction with efforts to 
restore the prewar rice acreage as rapidly as possible. 

A Rice Study Group of the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations met at Trivandrum, India, in the 
s umm er of 1947 to discuss these matters. . . . The longer range 
problem of increasing the food supply above the hungry prewar 
level is not just a question of technical solutions to technical prob¬ 
lems, but of grappling with far-reaching political, economic, and 
social factors. These are beyond the control of the individual 
farmer, but they create the main problem of the farmers as a 
class. In these factors lies the basic reason for the inability of a 
billion people to produce the food they need. 

FAO’s Rice Study Group found that neither in China nor in 
India, the two largest producers and consumers, are there sub¬ 
stantial areas that could be brought into rice production by in¬ 
dividual farmers. Any significant extension of the crop area 
would require public reclamation projects. 

At present the Chinese government is spending 70 per cent 
of its budget maintaining armies and fighting a civil war. There 
is civil war in India, Indonesia, and Indochina. There are peasant 
uprisings in the Philippines. This means that there is little money 
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or opportunity for reclamation under today's disturbed condi¬ 
tions. But even in times of comparative tranquillity, the govern¬ 
ments in these countries displayed little inclination to use their 
funds for large scale development. 

This apparently means that long range plans lor increasing 
the food supply must be concentrated, in the main, on the areas 
now under cultivation. That tosses the problem into the lap of 
the individual farmer—the one least capable of coping with it. 

The Asiatic farmer is caught in a morass of grim poverty, 
economic backwardness, and medieval rural relationships. The 
vast majority of his kind cultivate small plots, many of them so 
tiny that in the countries of the West they would be considered 
gardens, not farms. In Tonkin (Indochina), for example, 62 
per cent of the farming families have less than one acre of rice- 
field. The average size of the Indian farm is two and one half 
acres. Farmers in Japan, China, and Indonesia also work Lil¬ 
liputian farms. Burmese farms seem large, but only in contrast_ 

m upper Burma they run from ten to fifteen acres, in lower 
Burma about twenty. 

Farming of this type is starkly called "subsistence farming." 
It results in a tremendous waste of land and human labor 
Though he toils from dawn to dusk, seven days a week, and 
reaps a good" harvest, the farmer can expect to provide only 
the bare necessities of life for himself and his family. He has 
no surplus and the wolf of hunger is never far from his door 
In good crop years, at the end of the harvest, he will con¬ 
sider himself fortunate indeed if he has sufficient rice on hand 
to maintain life until the next harvest. 


landlord rl T a ge part 0f hiS Cr °P " 0es ” ™t to the 
landbrd The viHage usurer (often the landlord or his agent) 

who has lent him money to buy seed, or fertilizer, or took, de 
mands his pound of flesh. There is very little left 

If he owns the land which he works, another part of his 

crop goes to the tax collector. When there is civil war the 

troops quartered ,n his village eat from his slender stores and 
seldom give compensation. ' ’ 4 nd 


In the rice region of China, 75 per cent of th* f , 

,0, own * tod to, wort, Fafm s °1 & 
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rest of southeast Asia. Farmers remain tenants because they lack 
capital or credit to buy land and equipment. Owners become 
tenants when they cannot pay their debts. The burden of rural 
debt is tremendous throughout the rice-growing lands and makes 
for a constant increase in tenancy. 

Though Chinese feudalism as a system perished centuries ago, 
features of feudalism prevail in the landlord-tenant relationship 
in certain parts of China. Here landlords maintain their own 
private prisons where tenants who have defaulted on rent pay¬ 
ments are incarcerated and beaten, as were serfs in medieval 
times. The tenants have no protection. The landlords are the 
law. When the landlord who collects the rent is also the village 
usurer, he makes loans to owner-farmers at the highest possible 
rate of interest. When the debt equals the value of the land, the 
owner must surrender his title deed to his creditor and sign a 
contract under which he and his descendants undertake to farm 
the land for the new landlord and his descendants forever. Many 
landlords also require their tenants to act as servants at feasts 

and funerals. 

These conditions are not universal in Chinese or Asiatic 
agriculture. But they are significant as evidence of a backward 
society and a backward economy. A system of land relationships 
and a mode of production which may have provided enough food 
centuries ago, cannot sustain the vastly greater populations of 

today. 

The Oriental farmer is hardworking and thrifty and has as 
much natural ingenuity as do farmers in other lands. He is re¬ 
ceptive to new ideas. But he is caged in by the stultifying back¬ 
wardness of a world he never made and which so far he has been 
unable to change. The Oriental farmer would like to use more 
and better fertilizer to improve his soil. But his country has no 
chemical industry to supply artificial fertilizers. Even when im¬ 
ported fertilizers are available, he seldom can afford to add to 
his meager budget without going further into debt. He lacks 
the capital to acquire or work more land. He would like to 
discard his crude hand implements, straighten his bent back, and 
work with agricultural machinery. But you cannot use tractors 
and harvesters on plots the size of gardens. And besides, there 
is no heavy industry’ to produce them. 
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So the weary land of southeast Asia, burdened with the sup- 
port of more and more millions every year, continues to be 
worked much as it was worked centuries ago. And the yield 
per acre, in many vital sections, slips lower from year to year— 
there is less rice when more is needed. Farmers and city dwellers 
alike suffer hunger and malnutrition. 

The unrelieved poverty, stemming from an outmoded econ¬ 
omy, is at the root of current unrest, rebellion, and civil war in 
the Asiatic rice region. In the recent Chinese elections many of 
the voters, instead of indicating their choice of candidates, 
marked their ballots "More Rice—More Flour." 

Facing the hunger of Asia—the problem of the empty rice 
bowl it is clear that by practical steps taken now it is possible 
to stave off the grisly threat of famine, but no more than that. 
Only an end to subsistence farming will bring an advance 
to proper nutritional levels. This means large tracts with modern 
methods of scientific agriculture. A necessary corollary is an in¬ 
dustrial economy, including adequate transportation systems, both 

to serve the needs of agriculture and to provide alternative em¬ 
ployment for excess farm population. 

Liberated from the bondage of an archaic system of social 
relationships, new vistas will open for the working farmer of 
the Orient. With the possibility of a better life for himself and 
his family, he will perform veritable miracles with the tech¬ 
niques and tools of science. Given the chance, the Oriental 
farmer himself will conquer hunger. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRARIAN REFORM 5 

• ° f reconstruction in ‘he Far East are now 
on what is necessary if living standards are to b e 8 improved at 

questions of emphasis. In many cases, however, f he balance 
sequence and tempo of policy may be just as important as ite 
overall content, and mistakes in emphasis may do a great deal 

1 ^ 11 °iVm6 "Vi Agricul,u " 

Kepriated by permission. u ie *‘ N>. 153-6. July 2 , 1947 . 
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of damage. On occasions such errors may arise from a diagnosis 
which is correct as far as it goes, but which doesn't go far enough. 
They may also result from political motives masquerading as 
economic arguments, or from false analogy, or even from the 
pipe dreams of wishful thinking. 

While for the Far East as a whole industrialization is a neces¬ 


sary condition of economic development, even though particular 
areas may not be amenable to this method, any general diagnosis 
which concentrates only on industrialization of the Western pat¬ 
tern, with emphasis on heavy industries, large scale manufactures 
associated with urban growth, ambitious transport programs and 
massive TV A schemes, is inadequate and incomplete. This is 


not to deny the importance of such development, but rather to 
urge cer tain considerations which should be given much greater 
weight than is usual in drawing up any scheme of priorities in 
the use of capital. Under the best of assumptions capital in¬ 
vestment is not likely to be superabundant and, the more scarce 
it is, the more important does the problem of choice become. 


Analogies drawn from the five year plans of the USSR, with 
their sequence of large scale enterprises from heavy capital goods 
to light consumer goods industries, processed in a region with a 
strong central political direction and charged with a powerful 
ideology should be regarded with caution. The economic and 
political "climate” is very different in the Far East, and there 
is, if anything, less scope for the austerity in consumption re¬ 
quired by the formation of capital. Moreover, in so far as there 
is concern for the improvement of living standards rather than 
the development of the political influence which goes with a 
mass ive industrial base, it is important to examine the case for 
those types of industrialization which compete for the use of 
resources with industries which, because they incidentally build 


up war potential, have an added attractiveness to resurgent na¬ 
tionalism. Again it is important not to be misunderstood. India 
and China, for example, are just as entitled to build up war 
potential as the industrial powers of the West. In a power dom¬ 
inated world, however, there is a natural temptation to stress 
those types of industrialization which are most directly conducive 
to strengthening power, and this may involve a choice against 
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types which would contribute more to improvements in living 
standards. At least the choice should be consciously made. 

The crux of the problem of the Far East arises from the fact 
that dense populations press on the means of subsistence, more 
particularly on land resources. Nearly one half the world s popu¬ 
lation exists on about 14 per cent of the world’s occupied land 
surface. A large proportion of this population--very much 

larger than in the West—is engaged in agriculture on very small 
holdings. 

The low material standards resulting from this situation have 
been brought out by numerous comparisons. [The Chinese econ¬ 
omist} Pao-San Ou estimates that the average per capita income 
in China for 1933 was the equivalent of twelve United States 
dollars, as against an average of $313 in the United States. 

[The geographer] Pierre Gourou reports that in 1938 the 
"poor” Tonkinese peasant spent four United States dollars an¬ 
nually, and a small proprietor" spent about twice as much. A 
"rich proprietor" enjoyed affluence on about forty-five United 
States dollars a year. Hoon K. Lee estimated before the war that 
the average "cost of living" of 1,240 farm families in Korea 
was ... . less than five cents a day. These examples are illustrative. 

Since the majority' of the population consists of peasants with 
very low incomes, the capacity to save is small and so, therefore, 
is the volume of capital per head. This situation has been re¬ 
lieved somewhat by foreign investments, but not in sufficient 
egree to offset population increases in such a manner as to pro¬ 
mote any substantial improvements in living standards for the 
masses. . . . Improvements in productive power have tended to 
be absorbed by an expansion of population. This applies less 
in Japan, where industrialization and the expansion of foreign 
trade led to some improvement in living standards with an 
expanding population, even though much of the gain in pro¬ 
ductive power was absorbed in war and warlike preparations 

Exx e p t fo f japan parts of China, and India of recent years 
industrialization has not proceeded very far, and even in the 
countries mentioned the pressure of population on land resources 
has been such as to create serious impediments to improvements 
m standards of living. For the Far East as a whole Mukerjec 
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[in his recent book on Races, Land, and Food'] estimates that 
population is increasing by some 8,000,000 annually, and this 
threatens to make the situation deteriorate further—a threat which 
will be increased if policies aim at reducing Japan’s industrial 
potential. 

Programs directed to remedying the above situation may be 
classified for convenience into six main elements, some of which 
overlap. These are: (1) agrarian reform, (2) social reform, 
(3) political and administrative reform, (4) migration, (5) 
population poliq 7 , and (6) industrialization. 

Agrarian reform involves technical improvements in farm¬ 
ing, marketing, transport, credit, and other ancillary services, and 
institutional changes in tenure and the organization of such 
ancillary sen-ices, in order to increase incentives and reduce 
exploitation. Social reform is an omnibus term which, inter 
alia, covers questions of sanitation, medical sen-ices, housing, 
labor relations, education and changes in those social relation¬ 
ships and attitudes which impede ’progress”—however we may 
define this elusive term. 

Both sorts of reform are necessary if living standards are to 
be improved, but the scope for both is circumscribed by the 
extent to which per capita productivity can be increased for the 
economy as a whole. 

It goes without saying that a certain minimum of political 
coherence and of administrative integrity and competence are 
necessary if programs are to be effectively planned and efficiently 
carried out. This applies whatever the political complexion of 
the regime, though the results in terms of human welfare may 
be very different according to the ideology expressed in forms 
of government and policies.,, In China, for example, it will mat¬ 
ter a great deal whether power ultimately rests with the Kuomin- 
tang, or the Communists, or a representative government includ¬ 
ing both. 

In some quarters mass migration, sometimes of fantastic 
dimensions, is proposed as a major remedy. The situation indi¬ 
cates that difficulties of transport, the absorption capacity of most 
regions, difficulties of cultural assimilation and political factors 
impose such limitations on migration potential as to make it 
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impossible to emigrate more than a small fraction even of the 
annual excess of births over deaths in the Orient, and so reduce 
the possibilities of migration to a minor factor. 

There is a general recognition, even among those who strongly 
support other approaches to the problem, that a decline in the 
birth rate is necessary if improvements in productive capacity 
are to result in higher living standards. This situation is worthy 
of much more consideration than can be given here. There is 
cause to be pessimistic concerning the prospects of a declining 
birth rate over the next few decades. To allow such pessimism, 
however, to discourage all possible efforts at amelioration is to 
surrender prematurely to defeatism. There is some prospect of 
promoting an initial improvement in living standards, the effects 
of which may be cumulative. The most hopeful approach is 
through industrialization, stimulated by international investment 
and the freeing of international trade. 


In respect of the Far East, the general line of argument has 
been that industrialization might be expected to yield material 
benefits bo* because of its direct effects in increasing the flow 
of non-agncultural products and of its indirect effects in with¬ 
drawing people from the land. If it succeeded in the latter the 
size of holdings would be increased, and with it average per 
cap,ta income m farming. There would be action and reaction 
promobng the market for both agricultural and industrial prod- 

0 ^. 7 ^ ,S T tea f n t0 bdieVC 11131 an Crease in the size 
of holdings and a reduction in their number would reduce the 

aggregate volume of farm production. On the contrary it might 

be expected to increase this volume, because there would be more 

scope for the application of improved methods. In any case 

“ ex P^ing national income and the development of 

of oX W0U ! c P u S!e t0 dr3W on the agricultural production 
of other parts of the world. Moreover in Western ™ ni • 

the birth rate declined as industrialization progressed The n 7’ 

vbL°L - impr ° Vements in >‘ v ing standards and the progress of 

urbanization were among *e factors which affected fertility rati 
By analogy, similar effects may be expected in p v tCS * 
Vidcd that a big raough doa/of indSlafo ' »^ S '/ ro - 
istered in order to short , clon can be adroin- 

t0 Sh0ck 1116 ec °nomic system into a rapid im- 
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provement in per capita productivity. Since, in general, domestic 
savings are not great, foreign borrowing is necessary to promote 

industrialization on a sufficient scale. 

There are, however, certain qualifications and reservations 
to this broad analysis which are of sufficient importance to be 
significant, especially during the critical period of the next few 

decades. 

It is as well to bear in mind the elementary' proposition that 
resources used for one purpose cannot at the same time be used 
for another. Unless there is unemployed labor an expansion 
of capital construction will withdraw it from producing for 
current consumption. This has been clearly enough recognized 
in the early five-year plans of the USSR in which current con¬ 
sumption was sacrificed in order to divert resources to build up 
industrial plant. The same point is made in proposals for in¬ 
dustrialization in the Far East, when it is stated that to indus¬ 
trialize out of local resources will involve forced savings and 
lower living standards, as a present sacrifice for higher standards 
in the future. Light consumer goods industries will make an 
earlier contribution to improved living standards than heavy 
industries, even though eventually the contribution of the latter 
may be more substantial. The economic and social significance 
of these conditions is all the greater in countries in which labor 
is not only cheap and abundant but already pretty close to the 

subsistence level. 

It is partly to avoid this embarrassment that there is such 
emphasis on foreign borrowing, which will reduce the necessity 
for local savings and entrenchment on living standards. This, 
however, raises other considerations. Capital is imported in such 
form as iron and steel, machinery and rolling stock; but a large 
proportion of the real cost of capital construction consists of 
local labor. This applies with especial force to improved trans¬ 
port TV A schemes, and the like. Hence the necessity to with¬ 
draw labor from production for other purposes is reduced but 
not eliminated by borrowing from abroad, and standards of con¬ 
sumption are still likely to be affected, unless loans are used to 
buy consumer goods. Works of these kinds tend to be locally or 
regionally concentrated, so that the effects are also concentrated 
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unless labor can be drawn from other regions. Moreover, capital 
construction of one kind demands parallel investment of other 
kinds if it is to be fully productive, and also the use of labor 
and resources for maintenance. For example, large scale indus¬ 
trialization in the coastal regions of China would demand the 
construction of roads and railways if the benefits were to be 
widely disseminated. The construction of a first class highway 
would involve maintenance costs which would be a drain unless 
covered by the contribution of improved transport to increased 
productivity. To be fully justified, such a highway would demand 
investment in a fleet of motor vehicles, and parallel investment 
in undertakings whose goods would have to be transported. 

The United Kingdom and the United States did not emerge 
overnight into fully fledged capitalisms, acid the USSR, with many 
advantages over the Far East, was not able to avoid quite acute 
growing pains over the twenty years or so between the wars. 
Among the prices which the Far East will have to pay for in¬ 
dustrialization of the Western pattern are urban concentration 
and the evils which go with it, together with the disruption of 
indigenous smaller scale industries and of traditional cultures 
and patterns of life, and consequences of this type should be 
weighed. 

Certain other considerations must be advanced. The com¬ 
mon conception of the Oriental peasant as working the year 
through in the intensive cultivation of his crops must be modified 
by the recognition that, as elsewhere, his operations are con¬ 
trolled by the cycles of growth. More than one study has shown 
that over a considerable part of the year, farm labor is seasonally 
unemployed or partially employed. Mukerjee states that "30 
per cent of India’s gainfully employed persons are seasonally 
unemployed, not calculating the idleness or semi-idleness of 
workers engaged in transport trade and industry which agri¬ 
cultural unemployment brings in its train/’ Such labor cannot 
be drawn into constructional activities, except locally and sea¬ 
sonally. During periods of seasonal slackness in farming, it 
tends to be engaged in handicrafts or primitive industry, for 
which the equipment is rudimentary. Often the rate of return 
is lower even than in farming. Over very extensive areas, such 
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labor is distributed in pockets—in villages having poor com¬ 
munications with each other or with the towns. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, with very limited markets, land purchase provides 
the main avenue for investment and there is little development 
of local industries. 

Industrialization of the conventional pattern takes little cog¬ 
nizance of this situation, and its impact upon it is likely to be 
remote and several stages removed. Partly in order to avoid 
some of the evils referred to as probable concomitants of in¬ 
dustrialization a la mode, partly to utilize the seasonal reserves 
of labor and the idle labor of villages, partly to facilitate direct 
measures to raise living standards among the country folk who 
comprise the great mass of the population, it is suggested that 
. . . decentralized industry smaller in scale, simpler in type and 
geographically more widespread, bringing capital to the pockets 
of reserve labor, should be placed much higher on the list of 
priorities than is common. As a corollary it would mean some¬ 
what less industrialization of the Western type, but would be by 
no means a complete substitute for it. 

Such a program, paralleling the development of industry, 
transport, and public works of the more advanced capitalist type 
might include: (1) the development and mass production of 
simple, improved tools and machines to improve the efficiency 
of the rural worker and craftsman; (2) the development of low 
cost, small scale industrial units which could remain idle over 
parts of the year because of low overhead, and which could 
supplement farm employment in rural areas, utilize seasonal 
labor and afford employment opportunities outside the farm 
economy; (3) the development of local and regional transport— 
even if it did little more than substitute wheeled vehicles for 
the use of human beings as beasts of burden—as a means of pro¬ 
moting local and regional interchange and division of labor and 
the extension of local markets. 

Such an approach, incidentally, should open up abundant 
opportunities for the exercise of the inventive genius of the 
West and for linking the mass production techniques of eco¬ 
nomically advanced countries to the needs of Oriental peasants 

and craftsmen. 



CHINA’S PROTRACTED REVOLUTION 


INTRODUCTION 


We must try to look more often at Asia through Asian eyes. 
But those eyes vary as much as our own in what they perceive. 
For example, a member of the new Peiping government will not 
see China as an old-time war lord sees it, or a member of the 
Shanghai stock exchange or an old-time scholar who spends most 
of his time reading the classics. For our purpose it may be an 
advantage to look at the present scene as seen by a Chinese 
modern writer, a liberal in politics, long a supporter of the Na¬ 
tionalist Government, but aware of its weaknesses. We cannot 
tell whether Meng Chang-yung’s vision is reliable; but we know 
from many other sources, too, that he is correct in what he says 
about the lack of resistance to the Communist dictatorship in the 
northern provinces of China where it has held the reins for 
several years. The reason is largely negative: whatever suspicion 
the people had at first of the party's queer slogans and upsetting 
energy, they did not think that conditions could grow much worse. 
For example, the number, severity, and iniquity of the taxes 
imposed under the Nationalist regime upon the rural population 
of the province of Hopei could hardly be exceeded. In Shansi 
a so-called 'model" governor actually used most of the public 
funds for his own enrichment and aggrandizement. One of the 
few social accomplishments which the national government was 
able to carry through in spite of its lack of power over provincial 
and local authorities was the growth of the school system; but 
this eventuaHy contributed to its downfall by giving the people 

of China more leaders who could read and were not afraid of 
new ideas. 


Of course, the peasant in China is rarely literate. But we can 
rely on the sincerity of foreigners who have long lived in that 
country and here tell us how the typical countryman looks upon 

Common, as to mike that radical departures f, om ac 

ceptable to the tradition-minded villagers. The fact is that the 
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depression of Chinese country life and the oppression of the 
peasants ever since the decline of the Manchu dynasty, hide a 
very different China of happier days when strong and benign 
emperors curbed the greed of parasitic classes, when public of¬ 
ficials took their duties seriously as exponents of Confucius’ 
ethical religion, when even the poor farmer, dignified by con¬ 
sciousness of a long ancestry shared with the wealthiest, enjoyed 
the respect of his fellows. It is to that older China that the 
modern reformer, of whatever political persuasion, must appeal 
if he wishes to carry the people with him. 

It was not only in the countryside that discontent paved the 
way for the Communist victor}’. There had been throughout the 
nation a moral as well as an economic breakdown. And in the 
cities the old ideas of the good life no longer satisfied. The 
high school students, for example, wish to escape from the tram¬ 
mels of the old family system which expected from them com¬ 
plete obedience to their elders—even in the choice of a career 
and of a life mate. But their rebellion is neither irresponsible nor 
individualistic. Many of them, even though they belong to the 
middle class that stands to suffer from the inroads of socialism 
into the realm of free enterprise, wish fervently to play a worthy 
part in the social reconstruction of China. 

The seeming chaos in China today thus does not result simply 
from the uprising of a poor peasantry or of a landless pro¬ 
letariat. and certainly not from a clash of ideologies, for in 
China deeds have always counted for more than words. Yet the 
people are perplexed, people of all sorts. They look back with 
pride on a great past and wish to be loyal to its memories; but 
they cannot restore the old ways. They glimpse the promise of a 
fuller life; but the path to it is steep. 


THE "PEOPLE'S REVOLT" IN CHINA 1 


Most Chinese observers and editors no longer look upon the 
uprisings over a wide area of Nationalist China with disfavor. 


1 Article 
criticized th; 
tember 1947. 
to give an 
China before 


bv Chang Yung W. Meng, a Shanghai liberal who has frequently 
Nationalist Government. United Rations World. l:24-^4-. Sep- 
Reprinted by permission. Note the date. This article is included 
authentic picture of the situation as it was in North and West 
the completion of the Communist conquest.—Editor 
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but call them . . . the "People’s Revolt." They do not regard 
the people as rioters or rebels to be condemned, nor do they 
dismiss these uprisings as "Communist agitation” or "intrigue." 
The nation seems to be in full agreement with the common 
man’s fight for political freedom and economic equality and his 
protest against social injustice. In a country where there is no 
democratic means of bringing about through elections some 
sweeping change in the government, social unrest is bound to 
give rise to widespread riots and revolts. 

The February-March £1947] outbreak of armed riots in 
many cities of Taiwan (Formosa) against General Chen Yi’s 


monopolistic misrule was a case in point. The nation-wide "Stu¬ 
dents’ Anti-Civil War and Anti-Hunger Movement" was an¬ 
other. The mass arrest of students and reporters on May 20, 
and the suspension of newspapers in many places testify that 
the government has not yet realized the importance of yielding 
to the people’s legitimate aspirations, but knows only how to 
resort to high-handed suppression measures to deal with these 


uprisings. 


The Taiwan riots and the student movement were reported 
in the world press. There are, however, many other, smaller 
uprisings in remote parts of China which do not make headlines 
abroad. In Szechwan, more than a hundred thousand armed men, 
most of them peasants and retired soldiers, fought under a ban¬ 
ner proclaiming ’’Relief for the Poor." Hunan is China’s famous 
rice-producing province, but in many of its rural districts "Pau¬ 
pers Corps, consisting mostly of dispossessed tenant farmers 
are operating. Many of these men are former underground 
fighters against the Japanese, whose landlords returned from 
Free China after V-J Day and insisted upon reclaiming their 
arms at a low price and by force, or else offered tenant farmers 
cash loans at a usurious rate of interest, which would force the 
loss of the farm in the end. The "Paupers’ Corps" have or- 

gamzed a Break-into-the-Granary Movement" to demand that 
landlords give out grain for relief, and have also issued mani¬ 
festoes exposing the corruption of local officials 


m ti n 1116 T f hU u aiea ’ ' USt WCSt 0f Shan S hai > ^ere are reported 
to be some ten thousand men armed with bazookas, tommyguns 

and trench mortars, who call themselves the "United Democratic 
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Army.” In the famine-ridden southern provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung, in coastal Chekiang and in other provinces the 
situation is equally serious. 

The underlying conditions can, however, best be studied in 
four provinces—Sikang, Ninghsia and Chinghai, in the extreme 
west, and Shansi, within the great bend of the Yellow River, 
where there is a bitter struggle between the governors and the 
people. 

General Yen Hsi-shan has been governor of Shansi Province 
ever since the founding of the Chinese Republic in 1911. How 
Yen has been governing Shansi is indicated by about a dozen 
special organizations with high-sounding names which are in 
full operation, openly as well as secretly, throughout the province. 

The "Association of the Comrades of the Revolution,” with 
General Yen as its President and with branches in all districts, 
is the most powerful. It has been said to occupy "much the 
same special and superior position in Shansi as the Kuomintang 
does with regard to the National Government.” All public ser¬ 
vants from the provincial government down to the smallest vil¬ 
lage council must qualify by joining this Association. It controls 
not only the movements but the thoughts of the people. To every 
school it has assigned a "Special Commissioner” whose sole 
function is "to direct the thought of the teachers and students.” 
In one ”10,000-letter movement” every teacher and student in 
each school of a given local area had to write five letters, to be 
submitted to the magistrate as "an expression of popular opin¬ 
ion.” General outlines of these letters were given out ahead of 
time. The "Youth Corps of the Revolution” exists to train and 
inculcate students with General Yen’s extraordinary "Theory of 
Commodity and Labor.” The "Political and Defense Corps” is 
simply an armed force to defend Association and Youth Corps 
members. Then there are the "Progressive People s Society” for 
the fabrication of "public opinion”; the "Love-Our-Village 
Corps,” organized largely by veterans of the South Shansi gar¬ 
rison forces during the Japanese occupation, which turns out to 
be just the opposite of its name in being the most hated and 
unpopular organization in the village; and the so-called "Mo¬ 
bile Labor Units” which are just Special Service Men whose 
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duty it is to watch the people in the province and keep them 
from rebelling. 

General Yen's many heavy levies and allotments have given 
the common people a severe headache. According to one report, 
the first order he issued upon his return to his capital city of 
Taiyuan after the Japanese surrender was for the collection of 
food, money, cloth and bricks from the people. Although the 
National Government by mandate had suspended land tax in 
kind for one year (September 1945 to September 1946), the 
Shansi officials took the law into their own hands, and not only 
went ahead with the usual collection of grain but added to it. 
No wonder Shansi farmers complain that "When the enemy was 
here, they taxed us only from 10 to 20 catties of grain for each 
mow (one sixth of an acre) a year ... but now it is 50 catties. 
[Ten catties per mow would be 80 pounds an acre.]. . . In 
addition, we have to pay 57 feet of cloth for each mow." And 
there are cash levies on each lu (25 households). 

Conscription is another headache. Again, the Shansi au¬ 
thorities disregarded the National Government’s formal one-year 
suspension. Each lu must send from five to seven able-bodied 
youths but this does not include the recruits conscripted by the 
Love-Our-Village Corps." Upon payment of from $30,000 to 
$50,000, a new recruit will probably be set free—but he may be 
recruited again. The best way to escape is to leave home. 


Another complaint is that Soo Tijen, the notorious traitor 
who was "Governor of Shansi” during the Japanese occupation, 
is still a high official. Yen is said to have petitioned the Central 
Government to treat Soo’s case as an exceptional one on the 
ground that "This is the wish of the people in Shansi." 

To sum up, the many demands made on the Central Govern¬ 
ment by the people of Shansi include the following: Immediate 
dismissal of General Yen Hsi-shan and appointment of an able 
governor; an end to the "Soldier-Farmer Cooperation Policy ” 
one of Yen s pet theories, the disbanding of all miscellaneous 

“ d P nVate a 5™ es of officers who live upon the people- 
dissolution of all special organizations; abolition of miscellaneous 

“ Unr Tr nab e a ' l0tmentS; °P enin S of di ^rict granaries 
and the unconditional return of all wheat to the local people; 
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the dispatch of high officials to Shansi to conduct relief work; 
thorough reform of the provincial administration and educational 
system; suppression of the opium trade, severe punishment of 
traitors and the immediate repatriation of Japanese prisoners of 
war still in Shansi. An open letter by the Japanese prisoners 
declares: ' After our unconditional surrender, we are surprised 
to see that we have been forced to fight in the Chinese civil 
war,” and goes on to relate how they were sent to the so-called 
”Sino-Japanese Staff Training Institute” for training. Yen is 
reported to have said to the trainees: "This war is really a war 
between the Asiatic peoples and the Anglo-American peoples/’ 
That General Yen Hsi-shan is friendly to both Japanese and 
Germans in Shansi, and is using them to fight in the civil war, 
is verified by independent observers. . . . Shansi factories, 
arsenals and military installations are full of the Japanese and 
German employees and ex-soldiers. 

China’s "baby” province of Sikang was formally instituted 
in 1938, with General Liu Wen-hui as its first governor. He 
had been in this Special Border District, as it was formerly called, 
ever since 1926. The recent "People’s Rebellion” in which some 
5,000 armed civilians were massed only a few miles east of the 
town of Yaan ready to march to Sichang, the capital city, has 
exposed the maladministration and corruption of the province. 
The story, in short, is that of an ’’Opium War.” On the one 
hand, this warlord governor uses every measure to encourage 
the people to cultivate more opium, and, on the other, takes 
high-handed actions to keep anyone but his own men from 
handling the opium trade under the noble-sounding doctrine of 
’’opium suppression.” Since 1928, the opium trade has become 
virtually a monopoly. 

General Liu Wen-hui and his family and followers and his 
men alone can buy and collect opium from the cultivators, trans¬ 
port it by military trucks and sell it in the neighboring provinces. 
The area for opium cultivation has been extended year by year 
until by 1944, not only remote corners of the province but many 
of the fertile lands were given over to opium production. Should 
the owner of a farm in the designated area fail to cultivate 
opium, he is liable to payment of a 100 per cent ’’Laziness Tax/’ 
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If he does cultivate it, when he sows the seeds, he has to pay 
a "Seeding Tax," and when the poppies bloom, he has to pay a 
"Free-from-Suppression Tax,” making a total of about 10 per 
cent of the total value of the opium to be produced. When his 
opium is ripe, he must present from 30 to 60 per cent of it to 
General Liu as "Public Opium " What is left is only 30 per 
cent of the opium he produced. 

But that is still not the whole story. Besides the "Public 
Opium" for General Liu, there is another kind of "Opium for 
Public Purchase" for the General's wife and concubines, his 
daughters, sons and nephews, his military personnel, from a 
division commander down to a private (the 24th Division) 
and his employees. When the contributions to "Public Opium" 
and Opium for Public Purchase" are added together, they not 
only exhaust what the opium cultivator can produce, but cause a 
shortage of opium—some 20 per cent—which the opium cul¬ 
tivator has to meet in one way or another. Hence the opium 
cultivators often have to sell their farms, houses and cows, and 
even sons and daughters, to make the payment. This may explain 
why two-thirds of the land in Sikang Province has changed its 
ownership in recent years, and passed into the hands of Liu’s 
family and his men. 

General Liu ^^en-hui is now so rich that there is no way to 

calculate his wealth. It is an open secret that almost every one 

of his subordinates, even a captain in his army and a government 

clerk, possesses concubines, owns modern buildings in Chengtu, 

and leads a most luxurious life. The wealth may be in three 

different colors—yellow (gold), white (silver) and black 
(opium). 

These Sikang opium cultivators, who are mostly tribespeople, 
many of them Lolos, have never liked bundles of banknotes! 
What they prize most are rifles, furs and silver. Ordinarily Liu’s 
soldiers can exchange one infantry rifle for 100 ounces of opium 
which can be sold in Chengtu at a huge profit. In this manner’ 
in a couple of years, no less than 300,000 infantry rifles and 
some 10,000,000 rounds of ammunition have fallen into the 
hands °f the^ikang tribespeople. Today, with these weapons 
these rebels are marching to Sichang, to demand the dismissal 
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and punishment of General Liu Wen-hui. 

The recent ' People's Rebellion" is not the first of its kind. 
Moreover the Sikang people have addressed their grievances to 
the Central Government not once, but twice, thrice and many 
times, but their voice was never heeded. For this reason, they 
not only hate Liu, but are highly dissatisfied with the Central 
Government. 

The rebel Sikang People's Self-Defense Army is now' com¬ 
manded by 42-year-old Cheng Tze-we. He launched his move¬ 
ment for liberation in March 1945, "to release the people from 
their suffering and oppression" but he failed. This time, with 
only some 9,000 men under his command, he has already gained 
many adherents. The promise of the Sikang Movement for Re¬ 
form is that on the very day when high officials from the Central 
Government arrive in Sikang to investigate, it will order the 
people to disarm themselves and to go back to their farms. The 
demands of the Sikang people may be summed up as follows: 
Immediate dismissal and punishment by public trial of Liu TTen- 
hui; reorganization of the Sikang Provincial Government to 
eliminate official corruption: transfer elsewhere of the 24th 
Division which has committed all kinds of unlawful actions 
against the people; and prohibition of opium planting and smok¬ 
ing in Sikang. 

General Ma Hung-kwei has been governor of Ninghsia 
Province for fifteen years. The record of his administration can 
be summed up in a tew- words: "Government officials are too 
rich while the people in the province are impoverished." 

In the name of "reconstruction" of the capital city of Ning¬ 
hsia, many mow of private land were used, and many houses 
and shops were ordered demolished, and many have been trans¬ 
ferred into the property of the Ma family. Although it is true 
that certain formalities were observed and nominal compensation 
for the land and houses and shops was paid, the people were 
helpless and the payment was so small that it could hardly cover 
a fraction of the price of the property. For example, a palatial 
Memorial Hall was built in the center of Ninghsia in memory 
of General Ma’s father. This hall with its grounds occupies 
almost seventeen acres all through the use and demolition of the 
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people’s land and houses and shops. But the poor people who 
made bitter sacrifices and contributed labor to its construction 
cannot even visit this Hall, for the area is now virtually a “For¬ 
bidden City” in Ninghsia’s capital. 

There are persistent reports of men executed for writings 
unfavorable to the provincial administration. The latest case is 
the arrest of Lo Chiling, a Ninghsia delegate to the National 
Assembly, on two counts, “disturbances against the security of 
the State” and “defamation of General Ma Hung-kwei.'* In 
1940, Lo was summoned to attend the Central Training Institute 
in Chungking. Under the regulations, a trainee had to report 
on the state of affairs in the province from which he came. Lo 
wrote an honest report, which came to the notice of General Ma 
Hung-kwei’s private secretary, who was also attending the In¬ 
stitute. For seven years thereafter Lo was forced to remain out¬ 
side of Ninghsia, while all eleven members of his family in 
Ninghsia were imprisoned. When the National Assembly was 
about to meet, Lo came to Nanking as one of the twelve Ninghsia 
delegates. In an urgent telegram, General Ma Hung-kwei in¬ 
formed the Central Government that Lo had once visited Yenan, 
the Chinese Communist capital. Lo was then deprived of his 
rights as a National Assembly delegate, but after a personal 
appeal to President Chiang Kai-shek, together with evidence of 
his loyalty to the Kuomintang, he was restored to his former 
status. Nevertheless, he was arrested three days after the closing 
of the National Assembly, and imprisoned in Nanking. Accord¬ 
ing to current report, the Nanking District Court made this 
arrest on instructions from the Higher Court in Ninghsia. 

General Ma Pu-hsiang of Chinghai has also been a governor 
for more than ten years. His record of administration is pre¬ 
cisely the same as [that of] the other three governors in that 
Government officials are too rich while the people in the prov¬ 
ince are impoverished." This governor now owns 60 per cent of 
all properties in the whole province! 

Visitors to Sining, Chinghai’s capital city, may see a few 
modern-style buildings, but if they ask who are the occupants, 
the answer is a flat "government officials only.” One hydro¬ 
electric power plant completed in October 1946, is now supply- 
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ing light only for government buildings and officials’ residences 
and big merchants’ houses, while the people in the slums cannot 
afford even to burn vegetable oil at night. Visitors may also sec 
the Wang Chung Trading Company, Kung Lang Hotel, Wang 
Chung Building and Wang Kwang Movie Theater. But if 
they compare these with the many shelters and huts along the 
narrow roads, they will get the impression that Chinghai is 
living in two different centuries—government officials and big 
merchants in the twentieth, the masses still in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth. The Wang Chung Trading Company is really 
General Ma Pu-hsiangs private company—a monopolistic organ 
which controls all economic activities in the province. It buys 
hides, herbal medicine, lumber, foods, salt and other products 
from the people at low prices and exports them at far higher 
prices. Outside visitors and merchants are not very welcome in 
Chinghai. Those who come to investigate are liable to be put 
under surveillance or reported "missing.” 

Today . . . the people are demanding the dismissal and pun¬ 
ishment of General Ma Pu-hsiang because he is "a militarist of 
the feudalist type who owns and maintains private armies . . . 
who owns a large portion of the province’s wealth . . . who 
monopolizes the economic activities in the province, etc.” 

Every one of the four provincial governors I have thus 
briefly described is now virtually a dictator. Every one of them 
always blocks the entry of the Central Government army and 
officials to his province, and instead does whatever he can to 
keep his own position secure. When the Chinese Communists 
began their famous "Long March” in 1934 and were threaten¬ 
ing to cross the Yellow River toward Shansi, President Chiang 
Kai-shek is said to have wired General Yen Hsi-shan offering 
to send the central army to his rescue. But this offer was re¬ 
jected. The General was just as fearful of the entry of the 
central army as of the Communist army. Similarly, during the 
recent war years, the Central Government was reported to have 
instructed General Liu Wen-hui, governor of Sikang. to send 
his 24th Division to the front. But he also refused, on the 


ground that 
itself.*’ 


"this border province needs an army to defend 
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Shansi is traditionally a strategic province in North China, 
while the Far West provinces of Sikang, Ninghsia and Chinghai, 
with their large tribal populations, have often been the scene of 
racial conflicts. The tragedy is that these important provinces 
have been governed for years by incompetent and corrupt gov¬ 
ernors of a medieval type. It is equally deplorable that the pol¬ 
icy of the Central Government has always been essentially one 
of preserving the status quo. . . . 


LAND POLICY IN COMMUNIST CHINA 2 

From 1937 to the summer of 1946, the Communist land 
policy was to enforce the land laws that the Nanking government 
had made in 1930. The 1930 laws provided for a 23 per cent 
rent reduction, a limitation of rent to a maximum of 37.5 per 
cent and guarantees of security for the tenant. After a few local 
attempts to enforce them, these laws had remained a dead letter 
in Kuomintang territory. The Communist land laws in each of 
the Liberated Areas took the principles of the 1930 law and 
applied them with detailed provisions to suit local conditions 
In some areas these modifications in detail made the law slightly 
more favorable to the landlords than the Kuomintang original, 
but the revolutionary feature was that there were provisions for 
enforcement The Communist argument for this policy was that 
it kept ihe landlords in the united front against the Japanese. 
Also the policy was leading to the goal of "the cultivator own¬ 
ing his land, because the restricted rent and high taxation on 
unearned income made landlords gradually sell out to their ten¬ 
ants and invest their capital in other ways. 

However, the situation was to some extent unstable. It had 
not been easy to enforce rent restriction. As late as 1943 it was 
that there was widespread evasion in some places of The 
oldest Communist areas where the landlords werestrong But 
nee the Communists had succeeded in transferring effective 

Hull, formerly on the fatuity' of"' Yenchim^lJn i?er s itl ?p 0norT ' ics . University of 

adviser 1 to the Communist Government’s mmmSnSVS (P f ,pme) - then technical 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopei military district later in *PA dc S ar ? n n nt> . - first in the 
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power in the village from the landlord group to the taunt 
group, it was the Communist part)* that had to defend the land¬ 
lord’s property rights. The natural question raised by the tenant 
was: ' If we can reduce rents to 37.5 per cent why cannot we 
reduce them to zero?” Communist handbooks for mass move¬ 
ment workers discussed at some length the answers which could 
be made to this question. The main argument w as the necessity 
for preserving the united front against the Japanese. 

After the end of the war the arguments about retaining the 
united front no longer applied. In fact, the landlords tended to 
have Kuomintang connections, and the Kuomintang tended to re¬ 
place the Japanese as the natural enemy of the peasant. In many 
places the Kuomintang was represented by the same troops that 
had represented the Japanese, and the general opinion was that 
it w'as only Chiang Kai-shek's determination on civil war that 
prevented the people from having peace and reconstruction. Also 
the Japanese had always tried to win landlord support, and a 
considerable proportion of the landlords in the areas the Com¬ 
munists took over after V-J Day had been collaborationists. All 
this produced demands for a more radical land policy. 

So long as they had hopes of success in the negotiation, the 
Communist leaders tried to prevent the development of a land 
policy that would be an obstacle to agreement with the Kuo¬ 
mintang. If the agreements of January 1946 had produced 
tangible results the old land policy might have remained un¬ 
changed. But as the negotiations dragged on with growing evi¬ 
dences of Kuomintang bad faith, the Communist leaders found 
that, if they did not take the lead, there would be action without 
their leadership. 

While some hope of settlement remained they tried to keep 
the change within the form of the Kuomintang land law by the 
policy of "settling accounts." Landlords were charged with past 
infringements of the law* and had to satisfy their tenants by 
giving up part of their land. In theory this was only supposed 
to apply to "bad landlords"; but, since the 37.5 per cent rent 
limit w*ent back to 1930 and the 25 per cent rent reduction went 
back to the Kuomintang program of 1924, and since neither had 
ever been enforced except by the Communists, a case could be 
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made against any landlord and the working of the policy de¬ 
pended almost entirely on the local authorities. Especially in 
Shantung and North Kiangsu, the evacuation of the New Fourth 
Army to the north had made the local Communist organization 
considerably more extreme. The political atmosphere of the 
New Fourth Army had always been more left wing than that of 
the Eighth Route. Its discipline had always been looser because 
it was more a guerrilla and less a regular organization, and in 
1946 it had every reason for hating the Kuomintang and wanting 
revenge on Kuomintang supporters. It had been compelled to 
evacuate its areas south of the Yangtse under the October agree¬ 
ment and, in direct breach of the agreement, the Kuomintang 
had been conducting a reign of terror against Communists who 

remained as well as against the families of New Fourth Army 
soldiers. 


When hopes of agreement with the Kuomintang had dis¬ 
appeared, the Communists proceeded to work out a new policy 
of land distribution with regular rules that could be fairly en¬ 
forced. The new policy was very different from the land dis¬ 
tribution under the old Chinese Soviet Republic. The old Soviet 
land laws had provided for the confiscation of all land not only 
from the landlords but also from rich peasants. Redistribution 
was by number of consumers in the family, with landlords ex- 
cluded from any share and rich peasants getting only the worst 

\l nd - , L . n , der th . e ^46 laws not only did the rich peasants retain 
thar holdings but landlords were allowed to retain 50 per cent 
more than the average local holding, and "good landlords" who 

Si tT !? 1 amed f ° rCCS ° r o 0vernrne nt organizations of 
h families of "bad andlords” with Japanese connections were 

allowed some land. Landlords could make their own arrange 
ments with their tenants for distribution, and compensation Ls 
given when knd was taken over by the government for dis- 

' , T 0Ugh 1 ratCS U ' hkh Were P»>P"s*vely lower than 

the market price and varying with the size of the holding 

irir j? s sr nr f r 

id-log, that the Chine* Com mu „i st ^ developed “e'rfc 
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Soviet period. There is still the attempt to preserve thewjde* 
possible unity and to minimize the numbers which v* likely to 
become an irreconcilable opposition. While landlords disappear 
as a class they are offered the possibility of a tolerable continued 
existence as individuals. The distinction between good land¬ 
lords” and 'bad landlords" is heresy in terms of a rigid me¬ 
chanical Marxism according to which ideology is entirely de- 
termined by social position (which, of course, cannot exphun 
how Marx or Lenin became Communists). However, *e dis¬ 
tinction does fit the commonsense observation of the matenid 
world that some members of a former privileged class are both 
willing and able to cut their losses and become useful members 

of a new society. - • - 

Apart from this change in land policy there does not appear 

to have been any fundamental change m the inten ^ 
ment or politics of Communist China. There has probably been 
some decline in regularity of administration and more freedom 
of action for local, and often extremist, groups because train 
personnel is spread even thinner than during the war and be¬ 
cause the concentration of the regular army for more positio aJ 

warfare had placed local garrison duties more and more m *e 

hands of local units with lower standards of discipline and po¬ 
litical education. There was possibly a somewhat similar pe 
in 1938 when large areas were occupied by local forces whi<* 
‘ , 93 ’ . „ jJV a vers' sharp distinction between guemUa 

“vS, •iTband.V an? ^ on,, *>"»*'» 

Un<l ft of spills In Ibe Com»oni« 

ss h r,s”pLs: r 

internal disputes, Committee to which he was 

April 1945—though, in the best Chinese tradition. 
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he went on a prolonged trip abroad. The official policy of the 
Communist party still advocates a coalition government. . . . 


CHINA: CHAOS AND HOPE 3 

China ... is muddling through a period of confusion and 
suffering scarcely paralleled in recorded history. To the average 
American, trying to piece together an accurate picture from the 
fragmentary data and conflicting opinions available through 
press and radio, the impression is one of almost unrelieved chaos 
and misery. 

Those who know China best refuse to give up hope, but 
sometimes find it difficult to state rational grounds for their 
optimism. Yet seen in the broad perspective of world history, 
China’s present plight is not difficult to understand. What is 
more important, the present confusion once understood may quite 
reasonably be interpreted as the darkness before the dawn, as 
the first phase of one of those great seminal periods in history 
which so often begin in cultural confusion and social conflict 
and later develop creatively to advance human progress. 

China’s present difficulties can in truth hardly be exaggerated. 
Certainly nothing can be gained by attempting to minimize them. 
Sick, hungiy, and disillusioned, millions of Chinese find it difficult 
to keep alive. Many, indeed, seem to have little left to live for 
All the old sources of security have been badly shaken. Land has 
always been a sure thing in China, but high taxes, increasing 
government restrictions on land ownership, the growing de¬ 
pendence of tenants and farm laborers and the threat of com¬ 
munism have changed the picture. Business was formerly a de¬ 
pendable source of income, but now it is little more than a game 

l.'i anCe ; M ° n 7 IS w °rthl«s unless it can be turned imme- 
hlvl Y U k Cful u°°ut’ and feW g00ds are availab le. Teachers 

ffiem have been forced to choose either business speculation or 
hunger and rags. Government is corrupt and oppressive. Civil 
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war is raging. China is caught between the United States and 
Russia in the postwar struggle for power. Old moral and social 
standards are rapidly disintegrating. Even the family—in old 
China a safe ship in which the individual could sail any sea and 
brave any storm—can no longer be depended upon in time of 
need. To use the Chinese classic expression, it is indeed a time 
of 'great floods and fierce wild beasts.” 

That so much of Chinese life goes on quite normally in 
spite of these terrific strains is ample proof of the fundamental 
soundness and mental stability of the Chinese people. It cer¬ 
tainly gives the lie to those who would blame the present situa¬ 
tion upon some innate weakness in Chinese character. After all, 
the Chinese have maintained a stable civilization in a large and 
densely populated area far longer than any other people in his¬ 
tory. To be sure, the present social situation is so bad that 
naturally some have reacted in irresponsible fashion. Those who 
had or could get money have too often thrown themselves fever¬ 
ishly into the mad scramble of speculation, until, for some, life 
seems almost to have become one continuous mahjong game. 
Petty theft has been a natural reaction among less privileged 
groups desperate for food and clothing. Some young people 
have reacted to wartime suffering and current moral confusion 
by adopting an extremely hedonistic way of life. Yet the vast 
majority of the Chinese people still carry on quite normally, 
sowing and reaping, rebuilding their homes and making articles 
for daily use, maintaining family life, raising and educating their 
children, and looking forward hopefully to the future. 

It is gross oversimplification to attempt to explain China's 
present difficulties in terms of politics or economics alone. Her 
difficulties are not all or even chiefly due to corruption and in¬ 
efficiency in the Kuomintang. Neither can they be laid exclusively 
at the door of the Communists. Both parties have contributed to 
them in various ways, but they go much deeper than politics. 
They are deeply rooted in the vast cultural conflict which has 
been taking place on Chinese soil for more than half a century. 
This conflict was already present before either political party 
was born, and the political parties are themselves merely organ¬ 
ized groups working at cross purposes in their efforts to resolve 

that conflict. 
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That inflation and the entire economic crisis of which it is a 
symptom are tragically important parts of China’s present prob¬ 
lem cannot be denied. Certainly there can be no adequate solu¬ 
tion which does not deal forthrightly and effectively with eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. Yet it is quite unrealistic for one to assert that 
economic factors are at the root of all the other difficulties 
without at the same time recognizing that economic difficulties 
themselves spring from a wide range of political, psychological, 
and moral causes. . . . 

Chinas present crisis involves her entire culture: every aspect 
of the daily life, social institutions, and ethical standards of four 
hundred and fifty million people. Three conflicting ways of life, 
each complete with its own political, economic, social, and ideo¬ 
logical system, are closely intermingled and violently interacting 
on Chinese soil. Confusion is intevitable; conflict is inescapable; 
some sort of creative synthesis is at least possible. 

China s traditional civilization was based on an agricultural 
economy and a family-centered system of ethics and religion. 
It was fundamentally conservative, and in its prime achieved 
great social stability. This traditional culture of old China was 
challenged by Western missionaries, traders and diplomats who 
each m his own fashion, brought to China that cultural amalgani 
of scientific technology, capitalistic democracy, and Christian 
idealism which we know as Western civilization. At the end of 
ffie First World War, Marxist totalitarian socialism arrived in 
force from Soviet Russia, and immediately declared war on both 
Chinese feudalism" and "Western imperialism." A three- 
cornered struggle to determine the future of China has con¬ 
tinued from that day to this. 

It is quite naive to think that China might choose decisively 
one of these systems and reject the other two. Thirty years ago 
there were voice 5 calling for "return to the ancients!" but that 

X' ed ih T g T f ZJ er - Ab0Ut the same time Others 

harSkJ 6 P K, er W f ern St >’ !e ” These soon realized 
that this too was impossible, and later explained that they merely 

p'S 1T“ W T rn n,lture *» 0 PP „ r J4 'for 

p ckmg and choosing elements useful in building a "modern” 
Chinese civilization Today no responsible Chines^ leader advo 
cates unmodified Western culture for China. Even the Chinese 
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Communists, despite their stubborn emphasis on Marxist ortho- 
doxy, still insist that China’s needs differ from those of Russia, 
and have developed ideas and practices unknown in other parts 
of the Marxist world. . . . 

The only possible permanent solution to China’s problems 
will come eventually through some sort of creative compromise. 

. . . What should be emphasized, however, is that China needs 
not merely a new coalition government but an entire new civiliza¬ 
tion. For at least two decades this has been taken for granted 
whenever Chinese intellectuals discuss the future of their coun¬ 
try. They want neither old nor new', neither East nor West, 
neither communism nor capitalism, but a new civilization pro¬ 
duced by a creative synthesis of the best elements in all of these. 

Both Russians and Americans are likely to have difficulty in 
understanding this cosmopolitan tolerance of the modem Chinese 
intellectual when he discusses the future of his country. It seems, 

s 7 

somehow', hardly decently patriotic. To understand it we need to 
remember that this belief in compromise is deeply imbedded in 
the Chinese tradition. "The Doctrine of the Mean" is not only 
one of the most famous of Confucian classics, it is also a key to 
the understanding of much of Chinese life. Even more im¬ 
portant, China’s present cultural situation makes necessary the 
wide-open consideration of all the different kinds of material 
available for bulding her new civilization. She has had the mis¬ 
fortune (or it is good fortune?) of seeing her ancestral residence 
blown dow-n by the storm. Seeing her tw*o most aggressive and 
self-conhdent neighbors each absolutely certain that his own 
house is the best possible and that his neighbor’s house is built 
of rotten material on sandy soil. China may perhaps be pardoned 
for mental reservations with regard to both of them. Further¬ 
more, after careful examination, she is convinced that there is 
much in the foundations of her old structure that is remarkably 
good. Hence her decision to build rather than to rent or buy 
from others. 

Twenty-five years ago Sun Yat-sen prepared a blueprint for 
the political development of China which he called the Three 
Principles of the People. In this book Dr. Sun proposed that 
science, democracy, and socialism be incorporated into a political 
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system which must still be distinctively Chinese. The philosopher 
Liang Shu-ming followed with a book called The Cultures and 
Philosophies of East and West. In it he compared Chinese, 
Hindu, and Western cultures, and by it he stimulated innumer¬ 
able Chinese students to join in the task of creating a new civi¬ 
lization for modern China. James Y. C. Yen and the late H. C. 
Tao both combine traditional and Western elements in their 
plans to educate the rural masses of China. Today every school 
in China includes both traditional Chinese and Western elements 
in its curriculum and in the everyday life of its faculty and 
students. Ever)' factory and business establishment uses or sells 
products at least partly dependent on the Western type of in¬ 
dustry. China has already begun the task of building her new 
civilization, and has no alternative to carrying it through to 
completion. 

Some parts of China’s new structure are already quite definite. 
The ancient foundations of social responsibility seem to most 
Chinese to offer greater security' to the common man than is 
provided by Occidental individualism. Western science with its 
technology' is accepted with enthusiasm, but with reservations 
about some Western attempts to develop science into a philosophy 
or a religion. Democracy' defined as government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people is fully accepted in principle, 
but with the stipulation that it must be worked out in Chinese 
rather than in Western terms. The emphasis is likely to be more 
on social responsibility than on individual freedom. Socialism 
similar to that of the present Labor Government in Britain Is 
taken for granted by all parties, including the "conservative 
Kuomintang. To be sure only small beginnings have so far been 
made in implementing these principles, but there seems little 
doubt that they will, in some form or other, be built into the 
new Chinese civilization. The main outlines of the structure are 
agreed upon, the foundations are clearly marked out, and much 
of the material is already on the lot. That a sharp disagreement 
between rival contractors involving important differences in 
building specifications has temporary disrupted building oper¬ 
ations is unfortunate, but should not make us forget these facts 
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As we begin to understand the real nature of the Chinese 
crisis, we also gain new perspective with regard to China’s place 
in the current world situation. Thanks to Arnold Toynbee, 
Americans are increasingly aware of the fact that Western cul¬ 
ture is only one of the five great living civilizations in our mod¬ 
ern world. We have already mentioned three of these, and need 
only add that the Chinese have long drunk deeply of the wis¬ 
dom of India through Buddhism and that a majority of the 
people in Northwest China are Chinese Moslems. China is not 
only sending eager students to every important educational center 
in the world to gather materials for cultural rebuilding, she al¬ 
ready has full-size working models of every important cultural 
system on her own soil. 



JAPAN BETWEEN FEUDALISM 

AND DEMOCRACY 


INTRODUCTION 

The United States is taking the largest share in the disarma¬ 
ment and rehabilitation of Japan. Under the astute leadership of 
General MacArthur, hundreds of American specialists in the 
arts of peace as of war have contributed to the shaping of policies. 
Many of them have returned, and the periodicals are full of 
their findings and proposals. But the task is essentially one for 
the Japanese people themselves. For sixty years or so, they have 
tried to build up a modern state on the basis of an old, pre-in¬ 
dustrial social structure. For a time it seemed as though they 
might succeed; but it was only because life and labor were cheap 
that the Japanese merchant princes could compete; it was only 
because of the remnant of serfdom in the relations between land¬ 
lords and peasants, masters and servants, that the nation could 
be organized like an army in pursuit of but a single aim. 

Today things are very different. The Japanese constitution 
has been redrawn to secure intelligent general participation in 
the making of laws and policies. The rights of the laboring man 
—and of the laboring woman—are more fully recognized. The 
school system is in progress of reformation, to give the children 
something more than military drill and memorizing of meaning¬ 
less slogans. A great Christian leader, once a social settlement 
worker in a Kobe slum, here reminds us as he has reminded 
his countrymen since he is allowed again to speak freely, that 
constitutional changes and economic recovery are only incidental 
to the rebirth of Japan, which must in the main be a matter of 
moral and social reforms. 

The Japanese islands can only with difficulty support the 
population and the best possible use of the natural resources is 
necessary. But this involves a redistribution of the land and 
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courageous experiments in new agricultural methods, hence also 
intelligent participation of the common people and high moral 
purpose. 


JAPAN, 1945-1949 1 


On September 2nd, 1945, . . . Japan’s unconditional sur¬ 
render, already accepted by the Emperor on August 15th, was 
signed on board the U.S.S. “Missouri,” and General MacArthur 
became the uncrowned king of Japan. . . . Two years ago, when 
the identity of views between the British Commonwealth and 
America, as revealed by the Canberra Conference, seemed to 
forecast the signing of peace within a twelvemonth, it was Russia 
who blocked it by insisting that the terms must be drafted by 
the Council of Ministers, in order to enable her to use her veto; 
to which the Allies, for ample reasons, could not agree. Today 
it is Russia who presses for a peace treaty, obviously because of 
the strength of Japanese Communism and the reinforcement it 
may receive from the Communists in China. So now it is the 
Allies who hang back, and General MacArthur remains in 
charge. 

Criticisms of his work are trivial indeed compared with his 
achievements. It is highly doubtful that Japan has undergone 
the ' spiritual conversion” to the blessings of American democ¬ 
racy in which General MacArthur believes. But there is no doubt 
that she appreciates the many freedoms that he has given her— 
freedom of speech; elections free from police coercion; rights of 
labor hitherto undreamt of ; and, with the backing of American 
munificence, which has poured out over £250,000,000 in Japan 
since the war, an industrial revival not surpassed in any Euro¬ 
pean country. Moreover, General MacArthur has consistently 
tried to keep in the background and to stimulate the Japanese 
Government to shoulder its own responsibilities. But the very 
reforms which he has introduced have bred their own problems. 
The military machine and the ancillary organizations which 
helped to feed it have been smashed, but the feudal spirit they 


* From article by O. M. Green, Far Eastern Correspondent of T 
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throve upon is hardly less strong in Japanese business. The 
zaibatsu, or great family syndicates, which for generations con¬ 
trolled Japan’s industry, commerce and finance, have nominally 
been dissolved. But their members remain a power behind the 
scenes, and the new challenge of communism to the whole state 
has spurred them on, together with Mr. Yoshida’s overwhelm¬ 
ingly Conservative Government, to endeavour to reinstate the 
old order. In a manner of speaking, General MacArthur stands 
between the government and the people, reluctant to appear to 
coerce the former, determined that the latter shall not lose its 

new rights, but equally determined that communism shall not 
prevail. 

During 1948 Japan's foreign trade was distinctly encouraging: 
the total value of her exports rising to about £100,000,000. 

The progress of 1948 bids fair to be exceeded in 1949—exports 
during the first quarter being valued at over £45,000,000. India 
now became Japan's best customer, taking 26.4 per cent of her 
exports—chiefly rayon and cotton products—compared with the 
United States share of 21.7 per cent. American estimates were 
that Japanese exports in all 1949 would reach a value of 
£150,000,000. Since April, however, a reaction has taken place. 
The boom of the first quarter was to some extent artificial: new 
fiscal regulations announced by the India Government led to 
many contracts being rushed through before the end of March • 
the Netherlands East Indies sent a huge order for textiles which 
cleaned up the available stocks in Japan; there was a depreciation 
ot prices in America which caused some contracts to be cancelled: 
and the fixing of a rate for the yen, at 360 to the United States 
dollar inevitably told, at first, against Japanese industry par¬ 
ticularly iron and steel, whose recovery had been one of the 
chmf features of the national production, by bringing the manu¬ 
facturers costs into inseparable relationship with world prices 

if h- rt Tu ° f C0UrS V fixed rate for the y en > *e absence 

of wh,ch had been severely felt by those doing business with 

Japan, must help trade. For the moment, however, it is none the 
less disconcerting to the native producer. 



But the chief cause of the restlessness which infects the whole 
Japan is political. Even the farmers—more than half the popu- 
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lation—the one class who had profited by inflation, which en¬ 
abled them to pay off their previous enormous debts and to make 
handsome profits in the black market, are described as not so 
prosperous now; while the rising volume of unemployment (of 
which more presently) has thrown back upon them numbers of 
workless men. In Japan the unemployed have always looked 
to their families for relief, not to the state. 


During the general election campaign last January Mr. 

Yoshida and his friends were lavish with promises of reduced 

taxation, subsidies to industry and removal of controls. That 

was not the only reason for Mr. Yoshida s return with the 

enormous composite backing of 262 Democratic Liberals and 

seventy Democrats (his own popularity, Japanese conservatism 

and the disgust with the chameleon-like nature of previous Diets 

all helped) ; but it was that which was best remembered by 

the nation and was clearly visible in the government s first ten- 

fr\r an nntlav of nnlv *578.000 million 


A very cold douche was administered by Mr. Joseph M. 
Dodge, who came to Tokyo in February as General MacArthur s 
financial adviser. Put bluntly, he said that the budget was not 
honest and that the government was to blame for the general 
economic uncertainly and inflation. Many payments, Mr. Dodge 
showed, which should have appeared in the budget were hidden 
in other accounts; taxation was high, but the effective collection 
was low; and there was an excessive amount of what the New 
York Times correspondent called "feather-bedding in the 
crowds of superfluous employees both in government and private 
offices. In a word, Japan was living recklessly beyond her means. 
Mr. Dodge asked her what she proposed to do when American 
aid was, as it must be one day, cut off. The outcome of this 
straight talking was a balanced budget for 2,000 million yen 
which for the first time showed the Japanese people their true 
financial position. Subsidies and grants for public works were 
heavily pruned, and the government announced that expenses 
would further be cut by the wholesale discharge of redundant 
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The anger caused on every side by the repudiation of all 
electioneering promises can be imagined. The importance of the 
family tie which runs all through Japanese life has always ap¬ 
plied in business, too, and it is generally accepted that employees 
are not dismissed merely because their employer has been losing 
money. But now private firms have been sacking their workers 
as ruthlessly as the government. It is difficult to ascertain how 
many Japanese have been thrown out of work since the spring: 
as many as 1,400,000 by some calculations; in the state railways 
alone 65,000 are known to have been discharged. At the end of 
last year 4,700,000 persons were described as ’'not gainfully 
employed.*' No doubt many of these have since found work, 
permanent or casual; but if we add those discharged under the 
so-called austerity budget,” the volume of workless, unhappy 
people, must be very large. 


As might be expected, the Communists seized on the public 
resentment with alacrity, choosing the railways as the best point 
on which to concentrate-They . . . incited the railway work¬ 

ers to vote for resistance to the dismissals, if necessary with 
violence, they fomented riots at Taira, Hiroshima and Kanagawa; 
and they can hardly escape the blame for the long list of acts 
of sabotage, placing of obstacles on railway lines and so forth 
in recent weeks. These outrages have caused a revulsion of pub¬ 
lic feeling, from sympathy with the discharged railwayman to 
indignation at their violence; and American correspondents in¬ 
cline to think that the Communists have overplayed their hand. 
They have certainly roused the government to renewed activity. 

. . . Actually the existing laws appear to contain the means of 
cutting the Communists’ claws pretty closely. So long as they 
confine themselves to words without incitement to violence they 
can claim the right of free speech prescribed in the Constitution 
which in the general opinion must not be tampered with. 

The significance of communism in Japan is a matter of much 
uncertainty. It is descended from the old Japanese branch of the 
Communist International organized in 1921 (and thus a con¬ 
temporary of the "C.P ” in China) which was savagely repressed 
by pol.« the late W, and 1930’s when pe«„„ s sus . 
pected of dangerous thought” were arrested in droves. Since 
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the war the formation of trade unions bv General MacArthuf, 

* 

who regarded them a> a useful means of teaching demo.rat* 
practice, has given the Communists ample opportunity to spread 
their doctrines There are over 26,000 trade unions with a total 
membership of 6,000,000 divided into two roughly equal sections 
of moderately right wing and extreme left. The strength of the 
Communist Parts* and it> organization are secret, but it is 

s - 

thought to number 200,000 members, and in the last general 
election it polled 3.000.000 votes and got thirty-five members 
elected, compared with only four in the previous Diet . . 

The utter incongruity of communism with the age-long tra 
ditions and conservatism of the Japanese and their devotion 
to the Emperor is too evident to need emphasizing; but in the 
prevailing conditions of all the Far East the only effective retort 
to the Red intrigue is that the Japanese people should be pros* 
perous and happy. The "austerity budget" appears already to 
have had some good effect in checking inflation; satisfactory 
trade contracts have recently been concluded with Korea, Pakis¬ 
tan and Formosa, and others are in prospect; above all. America's 
announcement that the 843 plants earmarked for reparations, 
which include the iron and steel industries, the electrical and 
shipbuilding, are not to be taken away, has been enthusiastically 
received throughout the country. Altogether there are hopes 
that the recent setback in trade was only temporary, and that the 
discharged workers will gradually be abvsrbed in other em¬ 
ployment. 

But the malaise so visibly affecting all Japan i< only partly 
due to unemployment, cost of living and the like. By far the 
greater cause is the chafing against Allied occupation and uncer¬ 
tainty of the future. And still the Allies have not squarely 
faced the question: What do they mean to do with Japan 5 The 
time has surely come to revise our whole thinking about the 
Japanese. A signed peace treaty may not be feasible, but there 
is much to be" said for giving Japan the freedom and self- 
responsibility that a formal peace would bring. It is obvious 
that General MacArthur cannot stay in Japan indefinitely, and 
that the most virile and enterprising race in Asia cannot forever 
be kept in leading-strings. And there is very little doubt that 
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Japan, acting on her own initiative, would prove a much stronger 
barrier against the spread of communism than under American 
control. Doubtless the new "de-mok-ra-sie” would largely give 
place to the old order which Japan understands. But the fears 
of some that she would start out again on the rampage, within 
any measurable period of time, are surely absurd, stripped as she 
is of all overseas possessions and impoverished. Above all must 
be faced the question of Japan’s bounding population, already 
nearing 80 millions, increasing by 1.5 million every year, and 
denied all outlet. Unless the Japanese are allowed to trade 
freely (their dependence on others for raw materials should 
enable a check to be kept on unfair trading) and to emigrate, 
they will starve; and there could be nothing better for the moves 
of the Communists than that. Four years ago President Truman's 
directive to General MacArthur forecast the day when Japan 
would reenter the circle of friendly nations. Has not the time 
come to realize this forecast, and to wipe a sponge over the past 
in which, indeed, there are episodes which the West might be as 
glad to have forgotten as Japan? 


JAPAN’S POSTWAR BALANCE SHEET 2 


Defeat has made a new nation of Japan. The downfall of 
the Roman empire in 4 10 a.d. provided an occasion to emanci¬ 
pate Christianity and civilize the nations of northern Europe. 
Japan's defeat has destroyed feudalism which had persisted in 
the country for 700 years until the Restoration of Meiji (1868) 
and which thereafter was preserved in a disguised form for 80 
years. The moment the emperor declared defeat on August 15 

1945, the mythology of Japan was shattered and she was brought 
face to face with hard facts. ® 


Wlth the consec l uent hunger, moral decadence 
and difficulty of government is likely to bring on a bloody revo¬ 
lution. Russia experienced such a revolution in 1917 So did 
Germany, Austria and Turkey in the following year. Italy, R u - 


n/ Art M e T oy° hik o Kagawa. world-famous 
author. Christian Century. 66:110-11. January 26, 
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central government! Anyway, the actions of the Communist 
leaders of the labor unions bear a striking resemblance to the 
behavior of ancient armed bon2es who ran amuck in Kyoto. 
A process of self-destruction has been set in motion in our 
country. 

I am not disappointed in the Japanese people themselves. 
To our shame, however, we find that although Finland, Den¬ 
mark and France suffered defeat in the last war, morals in those 
countries have not deteriorated to the extent they have in Japan. 
Nor have we heard that there is a rising crime wave in those 
countries as in ours. Between January and March last year, crime 
in Japan increased by four times over the whole of 1947. This 
is because the drastic raise in taxes in the previous November 
threw many, even some farmers, into distress. Since the end 
of the war, there has been a plethora of pornography in Japan, 
so much so that a couple of new penitentiaries for women have 
had to be set up. Since the centuries-old licensed prostitute sys¬ 
tem was abolished on January 1, 1946, for the first time in our 

history harlots have sprung up in large numbers as never be¬ 
fore. . . . 

The prevailing social situation shows that the democratic 

revolution now in progress in our country has produced ten 
abnormal effects: 

1. The rise of materialism and terrorism in changed forms. 

2. The exuberance of eroticism. 

3. The mushroom growth of dance halls of a questionable 
nature, which are doing a roaring business. 

4. The rampancy of robbery gangs. 

5. The threat of general strikes. 

6. The decline of science. 

7. The deterioration of education. 

8. Moral decadence. 

9. The emergence of black-market upstarts. 

10. Bad inflation. 

These phenomena make me doubt whether our people are 
prepared to operate democracy for themselves. I cannot but 
realize that although elementary education has been diffused 
far and wide in the last eighty-one years, with schools existing 
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in the remotest parts of the land, this education was not, after 
all, intended to make man what he should be. 

I am surprised that, whereas natural science in the West 
today takes on pronounced aspects of anti-materialism, physicists 
and electric engineering experts of Japan are incarnates of 
materialism. A democratic revolution not inspired by a religious 
faith will, in all probability, be as ill-fated as the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789- I am afraid that Japan, instead of treading the 
path of Anglo-American spiritual democracy, will follow a de¬ 
structive course such as the Chinese Communists have chosen. . . . 

The government of Japan will be impossible if it ignores 
organized labor, about 6,500,000 strong, and the farmers’ unions 
with an aggregate following of some 2,000,000. No matter 
how hard the conservatives may try, it is utterly beyond them to 
resuscitate feudalism. No matter how powerful the conservative 
Democrats and Liberals may grow, capitalism cannot regain its 
former strength, as the passage by the Diet of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Union Bill last su mm er [1948] testifies. 

The rise of democratic tendencies in our economy has brought 
our capitalists to the realization that the golden age of capitalism 
is gone. Capitalism saw its heyday during the Ch i n a affair. 
The defeat has converted our capitalists to pacifism. They now 
realize keenly that prosperity will not come anywhere unless 
world peace is durably consummated. But the relics of wartime 
are still kept alive by a section of our people, those inc a rn at e s 
of mat eri alism who are given to class struggle. They are seeking 
to instigate strife in factories, at schools, everywhere. It looks 
as though our former militarists had made a comeback in the 
guise of fanatical revolutionists. 

Although a democratic revolution has been in progress in 
our country, we have yet to see a spiritual revolution arise, a 
revolution that will conduce to the peace of the world. In 
ancient Rome, revolutions by force in the name of democracy 
broke out frequently. Pacifism and a democratic revolution, it 
seems to me, cannot go hand in hand unless there is a spiritual 
revolution in progress. Accordingly, along with the democratic 
revolution now in progress in our country, a spiritual revolution 
must be pushed vigorously, through education and religion. 
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Otherwise, the new constitution will be reduced to a scrap of 
paper and the democratic revolution we are going through will 
suffer a serious setback. 


LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 3 

Traveling through Japan in the spring of 1948 permitted me 
to observe the success that the Land Reform Program had had 
in changing the old agricultural order of too many landlords, too 
many tenants, and too many farmers on too little land. . . . “Old 
Japan,” . . . differing from the more recently developed Hok¬ 
kaido, with its ample elbow-room, and from Japan’s main 
island, Honshu, is an excellent . . . [place} in which to observe 
the effects of the reform, for here are exemplified to an extreme 
degree some of the basic difficulties of Japan’s agricultural econ¬ 
omy, which stem from an unhappy landlord-tenant relationship. 
Most tenant farmers in this area have less than an acre of land 
to till—landowners with holdings of ten acres generally rent to 

fifteen tenants. And the rentals are exorbitant—as high as 75 
per cent of the rice crop. 

When the Land Reform Program was initiated late in 1946 

by the Japanese Government in order to enable the majority of 

the tenants to become owner-farmers, the success of the program 

was not a foregone conclusion. The opposition of the landlords 

was taken for granted; the reluctance on the part of some of 

the tenants to avaU themselves of the opportunity to buy land 

was anticipated, because rumors that taxes, crop failures, and 

the risk of ownership in general made it unwise for the tenants 
to buy land were rife. 

Developments since then have disproved those fears The 
achve opposition of the landlords has been at a minimum and 
m no case that I know of was the anxiety over the risk of owner¬ 
ship strong enough to overcome the cherished hope of beine an 

owner-cultivator. "A farmer without land,” a tenant remarked 
is like a man without life.” 

* Article by W. I. 
tiODs, on duty with At 

Japan. Foreign Aerieu / 
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The local land commissions have no problem in finding 
buyers. They are confronted, however, with one real problem: 
How to allocate equitably the land subject to sale. . . . Every 
land commission is composed of landlords, tenants, and owner- 
farmers. In the course of the formulation of the Land Reform 
Law, the question of owner-farmer representation on the com¬ 
missions came in for a great deal of discussion. It was felt 
then that their vote could seriously affect the course of the pro¬ 
gram—would they side with the tenants or with the landlords? 
It can be stated now that the owner-cultivator members generally 
vote with the tenants. Their position has also influenced that 
of the landlords, many of whom do not wish to register openly 
their opposition to the land reform. The unanimous vote of 
the commissions on rather crucial points, when normally land¬ 
lords might be expected to register a dissenting vote, may be 
attributed, at least in some measure, to the stand taken by the 
owner-cultivators. 

Much of the land-purchase program can be considered accom¬ 
plished, particularly when one adds the amount of land turned 
over to the government in lieu of tax payments—many a land¬ 
lord, being short of cash to pay taxes, is meeting his obligation 
in this way. The land acquired in this manner contributes a 
fair percentage of the amount originally estimated as subject 
to purchase under the Land Reform Program. Altogether, the 
Japanese Government has already acquired 86 per cent of the 
original estimate of purchasable land in Fukuoka, 97 per cent in 
Kagawa and Okayama, 99 per cent in Kumamoto, and has ex¬ 
ceeded the original estimate in Saga. The case of Saga is signifi¬ 
cant, for this is one of the prefectures where the traditional 
strong position of the landlord was supposedly impregnable and 
undisputable. 

I visited Kabe Village (Kagawa Perfecture) where all the 
land that was earmarked for sale has already been sold to 
tenants. ... I was rather impressed with the fact that the 
moving spirit of the reform in this village is a Mr. Oyama, 
landlord member of the commission. He not only sold all of 
his land but also succeeded in inducing twenty-five other land¬ 
lords to part with all of their allowable retention and ten others 
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to give up part of their retention. This enabled a number of 
tenants to acquire land that they could not have bought other¬ 
wise. In Kumamoto Prefecture, some of the villages are setting 
aside a certain percentage of the purchased land, usually 10 per 
cent, for this purpose. 

In Kagawa and Okayama, one of the elements that affect the 
sales of land and land consolidation, also a part of the Land 
Reform Program, is water utilization, so vital in raising a rice 
crop. Kagawa, for example, lacks good rivers from which the 
water can be diverted into rice fields and is dependent for its 
supply on some 50,000 water pools. Often, these pools or the 
water-utilization rights belong to the landlords, who, in turn, 
allocate the water to the cultivating farmers. The water pool 
is a property distinct from that of the land. Unless an adjust¬ 
ment is made, the landlord, especially if he cultivates land him¬ 
self, is in a position to supply his own needs as he wishes and 
deny or restrict the use of water to his former tenants. The 
difficulties of land consolidation can be materially lessened if 
the water-utilization right is settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Clearly, all other conditions being equal no consoli¬ 
dation can take place if the water supply is in question. . . . 

The land is being purchased at official prices set for the 
respective prefectures. I could find no evidence that the land¬ 
lords and tenants have been entering into private financial 
arrangements to bolster the price of the land. My impression 
is that the purchases are bona fide and that, if anything, the 
tendency on the part of the tenants has been to reduce the price 
as much as possible. They achieve this by subtracting from the 
official price the cultivation right” price paid by a tenant at one 
time or another. Such payments gave the tenants security of 
tenure, which in no way affected the rental arrangements. The 
payments were rather high in relation to the prewar price of 
land, and many a tenant feels, therefore, that the official prices 
under which the land is purchased must take account of that 
payment. The cultivation-right practice is widespread in some 
prefectures and less so in others. Where such rights do exist, the 
official price of land is reduced by 10 to 30 per cent. In some 
villages, such as Kojo (Okayama Prefecture), it accounted for 
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40 per cent of the official price. That the tenants are entitled 
to these "refunds” is recognized by the landlords. Yet, they 
are unanimous in the demand that they receive the full price of 
the land as provided under die law. In view of the fact that 
the inflationary spiral has, to date, materially reduced the real 
value of the official prices fixed in early 1946, it would not be 
unreasonable for the Japanese Government to review the cultiva¬ 
tion-right problem in the light of recent developments and pay 
the landlords the full price of the land. ... As might have 
been expected, the landowners of Kagawa, Okayama, Fukuoka, 
Saga, and Kumamoto are not in favor of the Land Reform Pro¬ 
gram, chiefly because they believe that the price of land is not 
reasonable. I have encountered exceptions, however. . . . 

It is significant to note . . . that while to the majority of 
the landowners the program is an unwelcome visitation, their 
opposition has not been actively pursued. Whatever die nature 
of the undercover agitation against the land-purchase scheme, 
it has had no adverse effect on its progress. In the midsummer 
of 1947, some landlords of Fukuoka, Kumamoto, and Saga 
initiated a number of court suits for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of the program. . . . Most of these cases faded 
out without ever coming to trial.... 


ng of the constitutionality of the law as a 
ng the program has been virtually abandoned, 
numbers are attempting to gain possession of 
land in order to raise food for their owe 


consumption. ... In Fukuoka Prefecture, 60 per cent of such 
cases were decided in favor of the landowners; in Okayama, 


half were settled in favor of the landlords, one fourth in favor 
of the tenants, and the remainder either withdrawn or pending. 
The settlement of many of them was not strictly in accord with 
the provisions of the law. Yet I am not at all certain that it 
is either feasible or advisable to insist that the letter of the law 
must apply in every instance. I am mindful in this connection 
of a remark made by a Japanese on the meaning of law ... to 
the effect that, to a Japanese of whatever walk of life, law is 
75 per cent sentiment and only 25 per cent law in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense. Consciously or unconsciously, this idea seems to 
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play quite a role in dealing with disputes on eviction, where 
the acreage at issue is small and where the attempt to retake and 
cultivate a piece of tenanted land is conditioned by a difficult 
food situation rather than by a consuming desire to obstruct the 
progress of the land reform. In the main, this is true of the 
prefectures mentioned. In Okayama the amount of land per case 
is less than one fourth of an acre. The net result of the legal 
and illegal evictions is the increase of the so-called small-con¬ 
sumption farms, which are relatively less productive and do not 
contribute to the national food supply. With the improvement 

in the food situation, these “fly-by-night** farmers are likely to 
disappear. 

The American Military Government is also providing land 

for sale to tenants. Kurume airfield (Saga Prefecture) was 

formerly a center for training “kamikaze” suicide pilots. . 

Little, if anything, remains of the airfield. Most of it has 

already been plowed, and in the course of this year one will 

look in vain for a shred of evidence that might testify to its 

wartime “non-agricultural” use. Kurume is but one instance of 

the efforts on the part of the American Occupation to place the 

former military lands in agricultural production and to sell the 
land to tenants. 


I was equally impressed with the eagerness on the part of 
the American Military Government teams to effect the chance 
as quickly as possible. Their main difficulty has been to get the 
Japanese M.mstry of Finance, the repository of government 
owned Property to release the land. ... In the main, notwith 
standing the difficulties inherent in a rapid shift of the majority 

1948 f* the ^and Reform Program was'bemg suL s 

new ° Ut k The eConomic « ains ^at will accme to the 

new owners are obvious. What is less obvious is the very im 

Cfiring Cd §abS ft ° m Whlch the COuntr y ^ a whole is 


In this connection, a feature worth noting i s the position of 
ffie Japanese Communist in the village and the failure of his 
party s propaganda against the land-purchase program The 
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continue to acquire land in the coming months is a good measure 
of that. The policy of the Japanese Communist now is to soft- 
pedal the issue for it is certainly politically unwise, and. in all 
probability, physically unsafe, for a Communist propagandist 
to stand up before a group of tenants urging them not to buy 
land. The Co mm unists’ main line of attack was not against land 
reform as such, but against this particular type of reform with 
its main emphasis on private ownership of the land rather than 
state, individual rather than collective. It was quite apparent 
to me that the agrarian reform now in progress has cut the 
political ground from under the feet of the Communists in the 
Japanese countryside, thereby strengthening the forces that make 
for a middle-of-the-road, stable, petit-bourgeois rural society. 


COMMUNISM IN TAP AN 4 


When the Communists jump from four seats to thirty-five 
in a single election, as they did last January, it is time to sit 
up and take notice. I was in Japan this past autumn and winter, 
and on even- hand I could see indications of the rising tide of 
communism there. Even* university group I met with had some 
Communist sympathizers. The Japanese are interested in com¬ 
munism and more and more of them are voting Communist. 

Have we. then, failed in Japan? Is there going to be 
another foreign-policy disaster like the one in China? The 
answer. I think, is "No.” General Mac Arthur and his team 
have done a fine job in Japan. Our occupation has fallen far 
short of perfection, but it has been successful according to the 
only standard that makes sense. We have done far better in 
Japan than anyone expected. 

Then why the rapid growth of communism in Japan? There 
are many reasons. One is the fact that communism still has an 
appeal in Japan as a sort of "forbidden fruit.” The Japanese 
police gave it that attraction, and we have not counteracted this 
idea by providing adequate information on the facts of life in 
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the world today. The Japanese would benefit from more real 
information from the outside world to take the place of the 


propaganda which is bootlegged so freely in Japan today. 


Another reason for the growth of communism is the distress¬ 


ing slowness of economic recovery in Japan since the war. This, 
in turn, can be explained by various factors. Thanks to the 


Russians, we have not yet been able to settle the reparations 
problem. There has been no final word on which factories will 


be removed from Japan and which left to the Japanese. Busi¬ 
nessmen aren t anxious to repair factories which they may later 
lose. 


A still more important factor has been our failure to integrate 
Japanese recovery with the economic recovery of the Far East 
as a whole. We have separated recovery in Japan from recovery 
in the Philippines and the other parts of the Far East. These 
separate programs have been allowed to compete against one 
another, although all are financed directly or indirectly by Ameri¬ 
can dollars. The Filipinos and the other peoples of Asia who 
suffered from Japanese aggression view with misgivings our 
attempts to restore the Japanese economy. They prefer to buy 
their manufactured goods elsewhere—with dollars which we 
must give them, while we pay out other dollars to make up 
Japanese trade deficits and keep the Japanese from starving. 

Japan has the machines and the know-how to start the whole 

economy of the Far East running again. We should make an 

over-all plan which makes effective use of Japanese productive 

energy for die benefit of all the peoples of the Far East, as well 
as the American taxpayer. 


Perhaps the biggest reason for the growth of communism 
m Japan is the mounting irritation and dissatisfaction of the 
better-educated Japanese with continued American control. This 
eehng in part accounts for the even greater swing of the Japa¬ 
nese voters to the most conservative of the parties, which J like 
the Communists, although to a smaller extent, represents I sort 

■fa 
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things for themselves. Democracy in Japan, as elsewhere, means 
not so much a series of rules as a way of doing things. So far, 
we have been busy revising the rules for the Japanese. The 
important step is when they begin to operate democratically on 
their own. 

Japan, as the only importantly industrialized country in the 
Far East, is the economic heart of the whole area. Japanese 
machines could help build up either a series of Communist police 
states in the Far East or a group of free nations. Japan is the 
only potential military power among all the countries of Asia. 
We are rightly unwilling to restore the Japanese military poten¬ 
tial, but others may not share our compunctions. 

In playing our hand it would not be wise to relax all controls 
over Japan. Basic international restraints on armament and 
safeguards for fundamental human rights should continue for a 
generation or perhaps indefinitely. But there is ample room for 
the Japanese to learn democracy by practicing it, and not just 
by watching us draw up democratic reforms for them. 



THE TWIN BIRTH OF INDIA AND 

PAKISTAN 


INTRODUCTION 


India has temporarily solved the problem which long ap¬ 
peared to stand in the way of its national independence. Or 
perhaps 'shelved” would be the right word. Hindu India and 
Moslem Pakistan start the new era of political freedom separate¬ 
ly. Though they share a large part of the national heritage, the 
cultural conflict between them has hardened and remains an 
obstacle to unity. 

Writers about India seem to find it difficult to get away from 
the sight of the towering figure of Gandhi, so humble and yet 
so strong. We see his influence in the steps already taken to 
modify the ancient caste system. We see it in the willingness 
of India’s political leaders to remove at once those civil dis¬ 
abilities which have condemned millions to live in wretchedness. 


To transform other units of the social structure will take 
time and a more gradual adjustment between old-established 
local traditions and modern ideas. It will be one of the main 
tasks of the educational system, though this has to cope also 
with the most elementary immediate needs: true democracy can¬ 
not be attained as long as the great majority of citizens are 
unab e to read as long as those who do receive a schooling so 
argely learn about a strange and distant world and fail to gain 
insight into the timeless essentials of their own national culture. 

How to underpin political freedom with economic stability 
is the most urgent immediate question. India must at one and 
the same time conserve its resources, raise the standard of living 

Xons 7 m A r IZ l Pr0dUCti0n ’ and Stren ^ hen its international 
relations. As Gandhi recognized, so huge a program needs 

orce of character, a power for consistent striving that can only 

come from wrthm. Bo, them „e ph.se, of the program i 
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which the outside world can help. Consultations are under way 
between Indians and Americans, not only on the governmental 
level but also among interested private groups, to discover the 
best ways in which the greater technical knowledge and organ¬ 
izational ability of the West can be hitched to the spiritual 
dynamic of the East. 


REBIRTH OF MOSLEM INDIA 1 


Pakistan, one of the two newest nations in the world and 
one of the two most recent additions to the United Nations, is 
the largest Moslem nation in the world, the only nation divided 
into two sections by the territory of another country, and, with 
some eighty million inhabitants, the fifth nation in population, 
ranking just below the United States. When the committee 
that divided India failed to agree upon Pakistan’s boundaries, 
the most important of them . . . [had been] drawn by one man. 
Sir Cyril Raddiffe, who thereupon left the country. The smaller 
section of the new nation. East Pakistan, lies in the northeast 
corner of the old Indian Empire. It is about the size of Iowa 
and is more thickly populated than West Pakistan, the major 
section, which is four times as big and interesting, and is a 
thousand miles away, in the northwest. Compared to the new 
Dominion of India, part of which lies in between, both sections 
of Pakistan are poor and picturesquely backward. The nation 
produces an exportable surplus of cereals and cotton, contains 
most of the sub-continent’s deposits, largely unexploited, of oil, 
and has what amounts to a global monopoly on jute but no mills 
for spinning it Industrialization is one of the aims of the 
government, which faces several other sizable problems; for 
instance, that of language. Only a small number of the people 
understand English, the current offidal speech; the nearest thing 
to a national tongue is Urdu, a variety of Hindustani. They 
have been getting along with ten or fifteen Indo-Iranian dialects, 
including Baluchi, Kafiri, Pushtu, and Sindhi. The Pakistani 


1 From "Our Own Baedeker." The New ^^er. 23 : 17 -l 8 ^January 3. 1948. 
Copyright 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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are mostly farmers, artisans, and minor tradesmen, and they are 
already missing the bankers, white-collar workers, and various 
other specialists who moved away during the recent population 
shifts. The last group included the Hindu untouchables, who 
did all the dirty work. The population exchange, completed the 
end of last year, was the largest in history, involving some eight 
million people. 

East Pakistan consists of a part of Assam and most of Bengal. 
In 1897, Assam was the center of one of the world’s greatest 
recorded earthquakes. It disturbed an area over half the size 
of the United States. Pakistanese Bengal includes the rich delta 
of the Ganges, where rice grows twenty feet tall and is harvested 
from boats. Rice is the staple foodstuff there; wheat is the staple 
in West Pakistan. When an East Pakistani is ill, he goes on a 
diet of wheat, and when a West Pakistani is ill, he eats rice. 
The Easterners are smaller, yellower, and flatter-nosed than the 
Westerners, and bear up moderately well under temperatures 
that reach 117° and a rainfall that in some places exceeds forty 
feet a year. 

West Pakistan comprises Sind, part of the Punjab, the 
Northwest Frontier Province, and other old Kipling states. The 
numerous invasions through the mountain passes during the 
centuries have clearly left their mark on the populace, some of 
whom exhibit, for example, classic-Greek profiles, inherited 
from the army of Alexander the Great. West Pakistani proudly 
point out that the emperors who ruled much of India for seven 
centuries came from there. One of the most esteemed was 
Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, who invented a 
kind of Esperanto for use by his quarrelsome subjects and a 
religion to try to bring them all together, and finally married 
four wives of different faiths to show his tolerance. The city 
of Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, is in Sind, and part of the 
world’s greatest irrigation system lies within its borders. 

The irrigation system has changed vast wastes into one of the 
granaries of Asia. Some of its canals are the size of rivers. It 
waters 13,600,000 acres in Sind and the Punjab and was begun 
in the sixteenth century. Long, long before then, the Punjab 
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had engineers. A civilization that flourished there in 2500 B.C. 
had houses with plumbing. 

INDIA WITHOUT GANDHI 2 

India is traversing a difficult period. Great schemes of public 
health, public education and social welfare have had to be 
indefinitely postponed because of the financial situatioa The 
standard of living, already one of the lowest known to man, 
cannot be depressed any further without great disaster. Yet so 
sharply has the real national income declined in three short years 
that, without foreign aid, it seems impossible that even India’s 
present standard of living can be maintained. Since the elements 
of the situation are fully understood, however, there is a strong 
likelihood that India will obtain a loan of considerable dimen¬ 
sions from the World Bank for essential materials for develop¬ 
ment during the present year. Under the circumstances, India 
is at least as likely to pull through the next few years as any 
other country. 

Aside from economy and finance, India and Pakistan have 
done better with their first year and a half of freedom than 
anybody could have expected. Their quarrel might have de¬ 
generated into open war last winter had it not been for M a h a tm a 
Gandhi’s sacrifice. The immediate effect of that sacrifice was to 
discourage communalism in all its forms. Co mmun a l i sm—the 
insane desire on the part of the Hindus and the Muslims to 
exterminate each other—has not disappeared, and it may con¬ 
tinue to flourish for years, but it wields less influence on the 
masses since the Mahatma died. 

There are many proofs of this, and perhaps the chief is that 
last September, when India absorbed the medieval autocracy of 
Hyderabad, no riots occurred between Hindu and Muslim. Also 
the heirs of partition, India and Pakistan, have been able to 
reach agreements on a series of other problems just in the past 
few months, suggesting the possibility, at a time not too remote, 

* From article by Vincent Sheean. Holiday. 5:91-2+. May 1949. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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that these sister countries may learn to live amicably in the 
economic interdependence which geography and common sense 
impose. 


The greatest thing India has done in this year is to give a 
new hope to Asia. This is the clearest and plainest form in 
which the Mahatma’s teaching has been perpetuated. He would 
have been very pleased at the opening session of the Asian Con¬ 
ference to hear the firm yet completely nonviolent tone of almost 
all the speeches, and to realize that India is at last embarked 
upon the enterprise which (I think) dwelt somewhere in his 
consciousness for many years—that of helping Asia towards free¬ 
dom and peace. 

The initiative is that of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, but was seconded enthusiastically by the gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan. The immediate reason for the Asian Con¬ 
ference at Delhi was Dutch aggression in Indonesia, but above 
and beyond that there undoubtedly exists a further imperative, 
which is that free Asia—the independent nations from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific—must consult and combine in its 


own interests for the maintenance of its freedom. It is this 
which is entirely new in human history; never, even in the 
ancient, great Indian and Chinese empires, were these countries 
able to consult upon their common interests. Men of all prin¬ 
cipal races and religions were present at this first Asian Confer¬ 
ence, and although they were divided on certain subjects, on the 
main question at issue—the freedom of Asia—they spoke as 
one. What this may mean for the future needs no emphasis, 
roreign offices and state departments are usually frightened by 
any novelty, and there are indications that they were timorous 
about this one too; but for my part, I cannot see why any country 
-above all the United States-should expect anything but 
good from the rising voice of a free world. Two opposing 
blocs are indeed dangerous; three blocs-supposing the Asian 
countries to form one-offer the hope of peace. 

of SiZ th ? T f °, Ur h T dred milIi ° n P e °P le ’ the inhabitants 

Pakistan and India, taking their place not only as the oeo- 
graphical center of the Asian world but also in the central 
position of leadership. The reasons are many, ^m ’ now 
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so concentrated on the Palestine problem, that its contribution 
to any more general settlements will not be great for some time; 
China is undergoing a tremendous transformation; Japan, for 
the time being, must be silent. 

There is no “going concern,” as they say, in the whole of 
Asia, to compare with the compact Indian Union. Upon its 
ability to steer a course for itself and its continental associates 
depends not only its own future but to a considerable extent that 
of the greater power completes, American and Russian. 

This is not to say that the internal problems of India itself, 
or of P akistan , are slight. Even in New Delhi, with all its 
pompous avenues and viceregal splendors, one is beset by beggars 
of all sorts, homeless children, cripples and people who look as 
if they were in the last stages of famine. The standard of living 
even for those employe^ in industry is so low that a westerner 
can hardly believe it even when he sees it. In agriculture, which 
engages almost nine tenths of the people, the level of subsistence 
is even lower and the specter of famine—that is, of mass deaths 
by starvation—is always present. This past winter the Gujarat 
region, where millions of peasants live on the brink of disaster 
at all times, has been undergoing a crisis officially proclaimed to 
be "scarcity,” but which is, according to expert observers, un- 
distinguishable from famine. 

To raise the standard of living is the most urgent require¬ 
ment India makes of any government. Enormous projects are 
afoot, have been afoot for some years now: projects of hydro¬ 
electric development, the harnessing of the great rivers that fall 
from the high Himalaya, land reclamation and resettlement. 
With flood control, cheap electric power and wide development 
of irrigation schemes, India is capable of far greater production 
than has yet been attained. But these schemes all involve capital 
expenditure quite beyond the means of the Indian government 
at present, and the mirific statistical promises of food to be pro¬ 
duced in I960 do not feed empty bellies in 1949. 

Since these are the problems, and since their solution seems 
so far off, it is natural that discontent is rife in India today. 
Criticism of the government is sharp and general on all levels. 
This reaction to the great victory of independence in 1947 would 
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probably have occurred in any case; the "anticlimax of success, 
as it has been called, was bound to have some such effect. A 
great national revolutionary movement, filled with religious feel¬ 
ing and romantic idealism, comes to fruition with dramatic 
suddenness and completeness: India is free to govern herself, 
to remain in a relation with the British association of nations or 
to leave that relation, to form its own alliances and concepts of 
state function in absolute independence. And is this paradise? 
It is not. The discovery that it is not—and that the dreams of 
splendor nourished during the years of struggle were mere 
cloud-magic—is the basic psychological phenomenon both for 
the government and for the people. 

There have been some startling results. The jails of India 
are full today—full of young men belonging to the RSSS, the 
Hindu militant communalist organization (a sort of proto-Fascist 
secret society) who have been demonstrating against the govern¬ 
ment in a campaign of civil disobedience and voluntary sacrifice. 
This use of Gandhi’s greatest weapon—which he called sat - 
yagraba , truth-force or soul-force—in the service of an anti- 
Gandhian cause, and carried out by the very organization which 
is universally blamed for the Mahatma's assassination, is one of 
the queer upside-down aspects of India's current situation. There 
are variously said to be seventy to a hundred thousand of these 
Hindu fanatics in jail at the moment. At the other extreme 
there are also a considerable number of Communists, who got 
in jail by the same means—public demonstrations, illegal strikes 
and so on. It may be doubted if there were more people in 
jail under the British, except at very high points in the national 
struggle (such as during 1931). 

When we face the question of how much freedom means to 
the Indian people—what it has brought them, concretely—we 
are lost in a maze. I believe that self-government, however 
illusory,^ is psychologically indispensable for the development of 
any nation. And it would be difficult to find an Indian of the 
educated or semi-educated classes who is not filled with a new 
pride and self-respect when he beholds the functions of the 
state performed by men of his own breed. The materia! ad¬ 
vantages are, however, very limited. Police regulations are just 
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as cumbersome today as they ever were under the British. Travel 
for the masses (who must use the third-class railway carriages, 
dilapidated after years of war and disruption) is made as diffi¬ 
cult as possible, and even the most privileged visitor, traveling 
in comfort by air, runs into police rules which have no western 
parallel. (This is one reason why India, an ideal country for 
the liveliest tourist traffic, has so few tourists.) 

With inflation and shortages in food and clothing, and with 
the police just as paper-ridden and vexatious as ever, it is not 
surprising that many Indians declare today that nothing has 
changed in their lives, except for the worse, since independence. 

This very complaint, however, is a healthy sign. What 
Wendell Willkie called "the divine right to grouse" is fully 
appreciated in India. Wherever it is exercised, as it is here, no 
repressive or oppressive regime exists. A true poh'ce state would 
not tolerate the amount of antigovemment talk that goes on in 
public and private here, or the amount of headlong attack upon 
the government which is printed in opposition newspapers. 
The governmental press, it is true, adulates its heroes beyond 
reason, and there are, by far, more progovemment than oppo¬ 
sition papers; this, however, is not the doing of either govern¬ 
ment or police; it represents the genuine feeling of most of 
the English-language press, which is, by and large, owned and 
operated by members of the dominant Congress Party. 

An undercurrent of unpopularity for the government becomes 
apparent to any observer after a short time, but I doubt if it is 
any stronger than the same undercurrent is in most countries. 
Here it is counteracted by two very powerful personalities, those 
of the Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, and of the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Nehru has dealt in the 
main with foreign policy and the largest national issues; Patel, 
as Home Minister, has dealt with the problems of the interior 
and the unification of India. Both have done extremely well, 
and it seems fair to say that even last year no foreign observer 
would have expected such tangible results in so short a time. 
Nehru's problem in foreign relations was overshadowed by die 
terrible disgrace of communal mass murder in 1947, which 
robbed India of that world wide sympathy she had enjoyed for 
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decades. It is astounding that he could have overcome this 
grave disadvantage within a single year, disposed of the irritating 
Hyderabad problem and stopped the fighting in Kashmir, given 
India a new voice in international affairs and raised the prestige 
of his new state to a point which gives it unique value in world 
thought and action. It is equally astounding that Patel, a man 
of very different temperament and gifts, could have brought 
about the unification of India by merging all the princely states 
into either new provinces or old ones, thus erasing in less than 
twelve months the anomalies which the British had cherished 
for a century (and which the British used to say were one of 
the reasons why India could never be independent). . . . Patel 
has not the sheer magic of Nehru for the masses, but his appeal 
has grown much in the past year. His is a different personality, 
cautious, calm and deliberate in effect, although his unification 
of India was in fact a quick and daring operation. . . . 

The other ministers of the government do not exercise any¬ 
thing like the influence of Nehru or Patel. The Maulana Sahib, 
as he is called Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education—is 


the chief Muslim in government, and has devoted his energies to 
tremendous plans of basic universal education which, if carried 
out, could revolutionize Indian society in a few years. But most 
of them have had to be postponed or greatly curtailed for finan¬ 
cial reasons. A million new teachers was one of the Maulana s 
proposals, but the chief difficulty is, again, financial. School 
ui dings present no such problem; in the Indian climate, as the 
Maulana says, school can be taught under the trees. 

The Minister of Health is Rajkumari (or Princess) Amrit 
aur a devoted follower of Gandhi. She, too, has great schemes 
of public health which have had to be shelved for lack of money. 
The watchdog of the treasury is John Matthai, Minister of Fi¬ 
nance, a Travancore Christian who was trained in government 
service before independence. He faces his difficulties with 
courage and competence, but until capital gets over its present 

timorousness and perhaps until India can get more dollars— 
his way will not be easy. 

In Pakistan there are some important differences from all the 
oregoing. The British influence is much stronger there gov- 
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ernmentally. Every ministry in Pakistan has British advisers 
of considerable importance; there are British governors in two 
of the provinces; there are almost seven hundred British officers 
in the Pakistan army; and, with all this, British private trade has 
increased. 

The Pakistan political situation is quite different from that 
of India, internally. There are no great popular leaders in 
Pakistan since Jinnah’s death last September. The Prime Min¬ 
ister, Liaquat Ali Khan, is an able and moderate man whose 
personality has expanded a good deal since the death of his 
chief, but he does not arouse the masses as the two Indian 
leaders do. Since the Hindu minority in the cities has ebbed 
away to India, there is a great shortage of trained clerical 
personnel, especially for banks. Indeed, one strongly suspects 
that the dearth of government statistics in Pakistan is due most 
of all to the fact that, with all the Hindus gone, there is nobody 
left there capable of preparing them. The cost of living has 
not risen quite so sharply in Pakistan as in India, and the balance 
of international payments remains favorable in the smaller 
country. Pakistan owes this largely to the jute exports from 
East Bengal, which bring in the biggest part of the foreign 
currencies. 

The stability of both these countries—which might have been 
doubted a year ago—is, or ought to be, well established by now. 
Their chief danger always has been that of an armed conflict 
between them, in which the future of both would be jeopardized. 
That danger now seems to have gone for good. When the two 
governments agreed to a cease-fire in Kashmir (effective on 
New Year’s Day) and accepted the principle of a plebiscite in 
that disputed state, the principal cause of war was put aside. 
Whatever happens—and we may be sure there will be delays 
and difficulties of all sorts—war between the two countries now 
scarcely seems possible. Pakistan remains, by definition, an 
Islamic state, but the idea prevalent last year that its new consti¬ 
tution would be based on Islamic law has vanished. It will be 
Islamic, but secular. India has proclaimed repeatedly, and has 
strenuously attempted to bring into being, a secular state which 
is completely noncommunal, with Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and 
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Christians all on an equal footing. The size of the Muslim 
minority in India—possibly forty millions—is so huge that any 
other course would mean disorder. 

In actual practice the administration of India, in all its lower 
reaches, is in the hands of the Hindus. There are Muslim, 
Christian and Sikh cabinet ministers; people from all these 
communities are scattered through the bureaucracy; and yet 
authorities seem to agree that the administrators who have most 
to do with the ordinary life of the people (the police, the 
magistrates and others who deal with the villages) are mainly 
Hindu. This is what makes untouchability, for example, so 
powerful in the seven hundred thousand villages of India. So 
long as Hindus in their hearts accept untouchability as being part 
of their religion, just so long will that monstrous institution 
remain embedded in the existence of the masses. 


Untouchability is outlawed in the new constitution of India; 
it has also been abolished by laws in most of the provinces; it 
has been roundly condemned by every leader of opinion, as well 
as by every Hindu reformer for a hundred and fifty years. Never- 
theless it remains one of the strangest excrescences ever de¬ 
veloped by a human society. Four hundred and thirty-nine 
separate communities in all parts of India were named by 
statute as recently as 1935, as being ‘scheduled castes’—that 
* outside of the caste system altogether, or, in a word, untouch¬ 
ables. Their touch pollutes and contaminates all others; purifica¬ 
tion must be undergone by anybody who has had their shadow 
cast upon him. They live outside the villages, not in them- 
they cannot use the same water as the rest of the villagers - they 
must spend their whole lives in the restricted occupations of 

XTVT ( " Sh,n8 d0 t S ’ f0t in 

rf* ) , The S° vernmen t of India is making valiant efforts 

but a‘th n° Wn by eduCati0n much can be done 

but a thing so deeply rooted, so ancient, so mixed with the 

rehgion 0 f the whole people, cannot lightly be removed Most 

ing ^whS, 7 theTd 11 Kdrma ~ the doctrine * of rebirth'accord- 

mg to which the deeds in our past lives reflate , 

our social progress in this life. So believi™ it is 

Hindu no, ,o fool ,h, t the untouchables^ cur^Go” 
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for some reason—a reason that might be remote in past lives. 
This is what makes it so extraordinarily difficult to apply legisla¬ 
tive or administrative remedies. And although the statistics are 
disputed, it is possible that there are (as the untouchables them¬ 
selves say) as many as forty to forty-five millions of these un¬ 
fortunate people in the Indian dominion today. 

An economic explanation, of course, exists. In some prov¬ 
inces an immense part of the agricultural labor is done by un¬ 
touchables, landless peasants who work for less than even the 
lowest of low-caste Hindus. It is said that 37 per cent of all 
agricultural labor in the United Provinces are untouchables. 
Chained to the soil by irrevocable social custom, illiterate and 
almost leaderless, they can hardly be called anything but slaves. 
Gandhi fought this slavery all his life, attacking it where he 
attacked all abuses, in the hearts of his followers, and I think 
he shook the institution mightily. It seems probable, however, 
that any broad alteration can take place only through some drastic 
revision of the conditions of agriculture. This, too, will have to 
wait for more favorable economic breezes. 

Hindu society has other excrescences which are scarcely 
known in the outside world. There are aboriginal tribes in parts 
of the jungle and mountain country; there are also tribes officially 
classified as criminal, in which the young people are brought 
up to look upon certain specialized branches of crime as their 
life work. It does not seem possible, but there are said to be 
no less than twenty million people in such tribal villages. In one 
which I have seen in the Himalayas, all the young women be¬ 
come prostitutes for a period of years (the same practice exists 
in parts of Africa and the Far Eak). But it is difficult to say to 
what extent the tribesmen can be classified as Hindus at all, or 
what their origins are. In a country so enormous, so filled with 
inconceivable mixtures of race and religion, and burdened in its 
modern development with the widest possible extremes of wealth 
and poverty, nothing need surprise us. It is hard enough in any 
country to talk of the "average man.” The "average Frenchman 
or the "average American,” except for the purposes of completely 
misleading statistics, is a myth; how much more so is the "average 

Indian*’! 

r 
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We see in Bombay, for example, a display of great wealth 
which would rival similar exhibitions anywhere. There ace many 
very rich people in India. There are also some of the world’s 
poorest. Balancing the distribution of wealth is another task 
which, on any long view, will fall upon the government of India. 
To bring it about without economic collapse or at least a series 
of severe crises seems, just now, impossible, but the whole back¬ 
ground of India’s present leaders assures us that it will be borne 
in mind as an objective. . . . 

What, finally, has happened to the ideals of Gandhi since 
his death? This question is asked and answered in India about 
as often as any other. You meet disgruntled people (Indian and 
foreign) who tell you that the country has completely forgotten 
Gandhi in a single year. They point to the apathy shown toward 
the Gandhi Memorial Fund, which has raised not much more 
than a tenth of its desired total during these twelve months. 
(It set out to get a hundred million rupees, or about thirty-three 
million dollars.) This seems to me a very poor criterion. The 
Hindu mind does not run to memorials anyhow; in Hinduism 
birth and death and rebirth are viewed as aspects of the same 
unending process, and "memorials” become unnecessary. And 
what is even more decisive, there is none too much spare cash in 
India just now, what with the rising prices and diminishing real 
incomes of all classes. 

A better criterion is this: what has happened to Gandhi’s 
reformism, to his ideal of nonviolence and to his desire to see 
his country take the course dictated by truth, without regard for 
consequences? If the answers to these questions are fairly given, 
I think it will be seen that Gandhi s influence is as powerful to¬ 
day as it was twenty years ago, and much more practically effective 
now than at the end of 1947. 

The Gandhi reforms are all accepted in principle today. 
Anybody who takes the pledge of loyalty to Congress ideals can 
be a member of the Congress Party which runs India—that is, a 
"primary member.” He can vote. But to be a "qualified mem¬ 
ber," which entitles him to participate in some of the party work 
on the low level, he must be a teetotaler, a habitual wearer of 
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homespun, and pledged not to recognize untouchability in any 
of its forms. "Primary members’* of two years* standing can be¬ 
come "qualified members” by filling these conditions. However, 
to be an "effective member,” he must regularly devote some 
part of his time to national or "constructive” work (Gandhi's 
definition of "constructive work” was mostly what we should 
call social work, not political). Only "effective members” are 
eligible to the higher reaches of Congress office. 

Prohibition of the sale of alcohol is on the way and has 
already arrived in some provinces. This measure, which failed 
so disastrously in both America and Russia, is likely to succeed 
in India because such a small part of the population opposes it. 

As for nonviolence, it is true that the government of India 
has done some shooting both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, but 
it is also true that it is difficult to imagine any government taking 
a different course. Much can be—and has been—said about 
Kashmir on both sides of the question, but the main fact at the 
present moment is that the shooting has stopped, and that the 
principle of a plebiscite under the United Nations has been ac¬ 
cepted. This result, in less than a year from Gandhi’s death, is 
a big step on the long road to nonviolence. As for Hyderabad, 
deplorable though violence may be, is it possible to imagine any 
democratic government permitting a medieval despot to tyrannize 
over millions in the very heart of its territory? 

I end as I began, with the feeling that, of all that has hap¬ 
pened in the year past, the convening of the Asian Conference 
and the issuance of its firm, dignified and moderate final reso¬ 
lution would have pleased Gandhi most. Here is India saying 
that whatever its own difficulties, and however long it may take 
to work them out satisfactorily, there is no use waiting any longer 
for the mutual help and comfort which may be found in a 
friendly association of the free countries of Asia. This is some¬ 
thing new in the world, and ancient, immortal India, which 
drew most of our concepts of man's essence and fate from its 
own forests in days before there was history, has come forward 
in a cloudy hour to speak this new word of hope, of uncon- 
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INDIA’S CASTE SYSTEM AND OURS 3 

The caste systems of India and America are fundamentally 
alike—they are both founded on blood. Though the caste sys¬ 
tem of India and Varna Ashrama (literally, "the color scheme”), 
was originally founded on color, that distinction is gone. There 
may be no difference in color whatever between a Brahmin and 
an outcaste. Likewise there may be no difference in color be¬ 
tween a white man and a Negro; the Negro may even be lighter, 
but one drop of blood and the difference is fixed. Both are 
founded on blood. 

The difference in blood was supposed to set up an intellec¬ 
tual superiority. In both cases the facts are dissolving the idea. 
Given the same stimulus of education, culture, religion and 
economic resources the mind of the outcaste and the mind of 
the Negro are proving equal to the Brahmin and to the white 
man. Examination results in schools are proving that in both 
cases. There are no permanently inferior races and no per¬ 
manently superior races; there are only developed and unde¬ 
veloped races. 

. Utld 5L the im P act of the facts both caste systems are going 
down. Which is going down more rapidly? Reluctantly I have 
had to come to the conclusion that the Hindu caste system is 
going down more rapidly than the American. This in spite of 
the fact that the Hindu caste system is sustained by religious 
sanctions and the American caste system is diametrically opposed 
to the prevailing religion. Moreover, India’s system is a far 
older system with hoary sanctions of custom and religion. The 
merican caste system is comparatively recent. The high caste 

H ndu fear of bemg swamped has a greater basis in lumbers 
than ours—the outcaste is one in four; the Negro is nn P in *v*n 
In spite of all this the caste system of India appears to be going 
down more rapidly. These facts point to that conclusion- g 

1. Segregation in trains, buses, waiting rooms and „ w 
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Christian Century. 
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2. Madras province is the stronghold of caste in India. The 
government of Madras has published a bill amending the Re¬ 
moval of Civil Disabilities Act of 1938 with a view to including 
"restaurants, hotels, places of public entertainment, shops, laun¬ 
dries, shaving or haircutting saloons, burial or cremation grounds” 
and the like, within the scope of "secular institutions,” so that 
Harijans (outcastes) will have the same rights as other Hindus 
in these places, with a penalty attached for infringement of 50 
rupees for first offense, a second or subsequent offense with fine 
up to 1,000 rupees, or up to six months’ imprisonment or both. 
The parallel to this would be that the states where the Negroes 
are discriminated against in the above items would simultaneously 
wipe out these discriminations by joint legislative action and 
affiv penalties of fine or imprisonment or both for infringement 
It hasn't been done, and the possibility of its being done in the 
near future seems remote. 

3. Eating places in north India have been open to all for 
years. Madras is the last place for them to be thrown open to 
all. Here "hotels and restaurants” are included in the above bill. 
Even in Madras province many such eating places are already 
open, though technically to eat in the same place with an out- 
caste" is to break caste and demands meticulous purification. It is 
a rough guess, but probably in three quarters of the eating places 
of America a Negro, however respectable and cultured, would 

be barred. 

4. The premier of the Madras province, the home of caste, 
has two portfolios, one of which is "Harijan [outcaste] uplift.” 
The parallel to that would be that governors of the southern 
states would have two special jobs, one of which would be 

"Negro uplift.” 

5. The outcastes have been debarred from temples as 
Negroes have been debarred from white churches of the soptb, 
and north. Today the newspapers of India are full of various 
accounts of temples being thrown open to outcastes, with the 
Brahmins leading them into the temples with bands and cele¬ 
bration. Travancore is the worst place for caste in Madras, which 
in turn is the worst place in India. And yet the Maharajah of 
Travancore by edict threw open 2,600 temples to the outcastes. 
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The parallel to that would be if the Southern Methodists and 
the Southern Baptists should decide to throw open every white 
church in the south to Negro membership and fellowship and 
should greet the Negroes at the doors with a corporate welcome 
and escort them to places of honor and hold a service com- 
memorating the event. Is it being done in north or south except 
in stray instances ? 

6. In the central government of India, out of the fourteen 
cabinet ministers there are two outcastes. If this were paralleled 
in America it would mean that two Negroes would sit in the 
President’s cabinet and be heads of departments. In the Madras 
Legislative Council the speaker of the house is a Harijan (out- 
caste), and the deputy speaker a woman. Something similar 
would be to have the presiding officer of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a Negro and the vice president a woman. 

7. Mahatma Gandhi has adopted as his own several outcaste 
children. How many white Americans in high places have 
adopted Negro children as their own? 

8. When the British cabinet mission in their negotiations 
went to consult Mahatma Gandhi regarding the independence 
of India they had to go into an outcaste colony where he was 
residing. British cabinet ministers descending to that! It would 
be the same if the President of the United States had taken up 
his abode in a Negro section in Washington in order to identify 
himself with the Negroes and everyone who consulted him on 
affairs of state would have to come there to see him. 

9. Dr. Ambedkaf, of outcaste origin, was made a member 
of the viceroy’s cabinet. [Dr. Ambedkar has since been made a 
cabinet minister in the new Dominion of India.] He has set up 
a college in Bombay. I expected to find only outcaste students 
in it. To my surprise I found only 55 outcastes among the 1,300 
students; the rest were caste Hindus! The parallel to that would 
be a college in the south set up and managed by a Negro with 
55 Negroes in it and 1,245 white students. 

10. Fifteen years ago when the principal of a college 
brought in an outcaste student, 200 Hindu caste students left the 
college and an attempt was made on the life of the principal 
Fifteen years later in that same college an outcaste was elected 
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by the students as captain of the football team. This at the very 
center of caste. Negro students have been elected presidents of 
student bodies in the north where white and Negro students 
were together and the Negroes in the minority, but 1 have not 
heard of this being done in the south. There they are not even 

admitted to the same schools. „ 

11. The caste system in both countries is m all stages ot 

dissolution. I ate with some Brah m ins in Madras and jokingly 

said to them at the close, "Brothers, what happens to caste here 

tonight?” One of them replied: ‘■Well, you see, this isnt the 

way for a Brahmin to eat— seated around the table this way. 

He should be on the floor with his plantain leaf in front of him 

for a plate. Then all the caste rules would be in operation. But 

seated around the table this way, they are all suspended. The 

laugh that followed reminded one of the blast of the tru m P et s 

that sent the walls of Jericho tumbling. Caste was falling all 

around me with a resounding crash. ... 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not say that caste is gone in 

India. It is fighting a stiff rearguard action; in 
there are pockets of resistance intact. They will fight rill the 
end But the center has given way; the rest is a mopping-up 
operation. Said a Hindu to me: "I did not believe that a sjrstem 
built up through so many centuries could go down so rapidly. 
Gandhi* has said, "Caste must go,” and pnests and reformers 
are taking up the cry and are implementing it through legislation 
direct action and a daily attrition through contact. A national 
mass movement to lift the outcastes to the level of others seems 

to be on. . . . 


INDIA'S EDUCATIONAL TASK 4 

Under the English East India Company and, later on, under 

the British Crown, {India] was denied for one hundred fWy 

tn Drovide for herself a national system ot edu- 

Son as in the progressive countries of the West and the East 

on “ 3" ^ S D^r In ^'. 
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But the time has come when her national government feels the 
urge for planning an educational system that will fit the children 
of the motherland for the glorious destiny that awaits her. . . . 

''Democracy must win the keys of knowledge before it can 
wield the scepter of power.” Over 85 per cent of India $ popu¬ 
lation is illiterate; when these illiterate millions get political 
power, it will certainly be a potential source of danger. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary that any system of public education 
for a democracy provide for all its members—and not for only 
a few—the minimum preparation for citizenship. This minimum 
training must be made compulsory and free. A democratic polity 
will insure equality of opportunity for all, for every boy and girl 
to develop his or her personality to its utmost and to live what 
is called the full life; it therefore follows that education must 
be available for all, since it is the social service most essential 
to that fullness of development without which the vote is likely 

to prove a delusion and a snare, and national autonomy a po¬ 
tential menace. 

The educational system in vogue in India was introduced by 

the British without any moorings of national heritage and culture. 

A more constructive system with a positive ideal, integrated with 

the needs and ideals of national life and better able to meet the 

pressing national needs of a free country, has to be designed. 

In some respects it will differ radically from that adopted in the 
West. 


The British Indian educational system has not visualized the 
pupil as a potential worker and producer. The instruction im¬ 
parted is purely literary and bookish; it has no bearing upon 
work in the fields, workshop, or factory. At the end of the course 
the educated youth finds himself fit only for clerical jobs gov¬ 
ernment service, or learned professions. The future of’India 
requires a system of education which will afford the individual 
a training which will help him to become a useful productive 
member of society It must be closely related to the economic 
conditions that will be established in the future. The fact that 
nearly three quarters of the Indian population are engaged in 
agriculture makes it incumbent on the village schools to provide 
an education that is suited to the children of farmers The edu 
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cation must also be related to the national industrialization of 
the country. At the same time it should fit them for a new 
cooperative social order which will replace the present com¬ 
petitive and inhuman regime based on exploitation and violent 
force. 

In spite of the political unity brought about by British rule, 
the policy of *'divide and rule” fomented intercommunal discord 
and checked the fusion of different cultures and races. In free 
India the children of different creeds and nations that form the 
Indian nation should be taught to love one another and to under¬ 
stand and respect diverse cultures. An independent India could 
play an active part in promoting international concord; and her 
future educational system should be reconstructed so as to in¬ 
spire faith and strength in her national life and should be free 
from any element that would inculcate hatred of other nations, 
aggression, exploitation, or imperialism. Her children should 
learn to look upon those in other lands, far and near, as their 
kith and kin. 

The vital ideas sketched above have been stirring the best 
minds of India, in recent times, to a tremendous extent. Even 
during this period of transition, before Indians have acquired 
full power to execute plans and programs, they have begun to 
plan the future educational structure of India. Even during this 
period of storm and stress, of pangs and travail, of famine and 
suffering, India’s sons and daughters have had the vision to look 
ahead. After a good deal of thinking, study, and discussion, a 
few plans have appeared and blueprints have been published. The 
most important are two, the one non-official and the other official 
—the Wardha Scheme and the Sargent Scheme, each of which 
will have far-reaching influence in shaping the future Indian 
educational system and, through it, the future India. 

The Wardha Scheme : The Wardha Scheme derives its name 
from Wardha, a small rural center in Central India, the adopted 
home of Mahatma Gandhi, who first promulgated the plan before 
a body of educationists. A committee of experts was appointed 
in 1937, with Dr. Zakir Hussain, a great educationist with in¬ 
timate knowledge of educational systems and methods in the 
East and the West. The committee worked on the details of the 

scheme and syllabus. 
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The main features of the scheme are as follows: 

(1) Ail children from the age of seven to the age of 
fourteen will receive compulsory, free basic education. 

(2) Education should be imparted through some craft or 
productive work, such as spinning and weaving, carpentry, agri¬ 
culture, fruit and vegetable gardening, and leather work. 

(3) The craft should enable the school to pay towards the 
cost of its teaching staff, the condition being that the State take 
over the products manufactured in these schools. 

(4) The mother tongue is to be the foundation of all 
education. 


(5) The other subjects that will be taught according to a 
correlated program are: mathematics, social sciences (such as 
history, geography, and civics), general science, drawing, music, 
and Hindustani as lingua franca. 

Mahatma Gandhi says: "By 'education’ I mean an all-round 
drawing out of the best in child and man, in body, mind, and 
spirit. Literacy is not the end of education—not even the be¬ 
ginning. It is only one of the means whereby men and women 
can be educated. Literacy itself is no education.” 

The scheme aims at the "literacy of the whole personality” 
through the craft, and will inculcate a true sense of dignity of 
labor and of human solidarity, breaking down the barriers be¬ 
tween manual and intellectual workers. It will increase the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of our workers. In short, it envisages the idea 
of a cooperative community in which the motive of social service 

the aCt ‘ vities of children durin S the P'astic years 
of childhood and youth. 1 


The Sargent Scheme: The Indian Central Advisory Board 
of Education drew up a plan of postwar development for ap- 
proval and adoption by the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It had 
the benefit of the invaluable guidance of an eminent British 
educationist John Sargent, educational adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Board consists of vice chancellors of uni¬ 
versities, distinguished educationists, education ministers of 
provinces, and directors of public instruction. 


The Sargent Scheme may be outlined as follows- 
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be introduced as speedily as possible, though in view of the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of recruiting the requisite supply of trained 
teachers, it may not be possible to complete it in less than forty 


(2) The character of the instruction to be provided should 
follow the general lines of the Wardha Scheme of basic edu¬ 
cation based on the principles of learning through activity. 

(3) As the success of the educational system depends upon 
the teachers and as the present status and remuneration of teach¬ 
ers, especially in primary schools, are deplorable, a minimnrn 
national scale of salaries for teachers should be adopted with a 
view to recruiting the right type of teachers in sufficient number. 

(4) Half the amount of the net recurring expenditure on 
basic education in each province is to be met by the Central 
Government, the balance to be found by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies. For capital expenditures the loan system 
is recommended. 

(5) Free, but not compulsory, pre-primary education is to 
be provided for children of normal age range of three to six 


(6) The high school course should cover six years, from 
the age of eleven. Entry to high school should be on a selective 
basis, open to those who show promise. The high school course 
should be of two main types: (a) academic; (b) technical; the 
objective of both should be the provision of a good all-round 
education combined with some preparation in the later stages 
for a career which pupils will enter on leaving school. In order 
to secure the right type of teacher a decent salary scale with rent 
allowances and urban area allowances is recommended. 

(7) Increased facilities for university education with a high 
standard of research in postgraduate studies should be provided. 

(8) Adult illiteracy (85.4 per cent) should be liquidated 
within twenty years. 

(9) The scheme includes specific proposals for the training 
and recruitment of teachers, health education, school medical 
service, education of the handicapped, and reorganization of edu¬ 
cational administration. 
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(10) While the Board attach great importance, at all stages 
of training, to the traming of character, and while they agree 

that religion in the widest sense woaid inspire all education, they 
have left the problem of religion to a special committee. . , . 

The Sargent Report concludes with a significant Chinese 
saying: 

If you are planning for one year, plant grain. 

If you are planning for ten years, plant trees. 

If you are planning for a hundred years, plant men. 

The aim of India’s educationists and statesmen will be to 
provide a plan containing the best elements in the educational 
systems of both the East and the West, suited to her own na¬ 
tional genius and glorious ancient heritage—a plan for ’’plant¬ 
ing” men and women, in whose hands trembles the high destiny 
of future India . 


FOOTHOLDS FOR A NEW INDIA 


India is a new frontier, a country on the threshold, and it 
arouses the zeal of the pioneer in any American there to share 
m their new pioneering. After a century and a half of British 
rule, the Indians are trying to work out a system of self-govern¬ 
ment— just as we did. From our present stability and strength 
we may look down on their efforts as blundering, forgetful that 
at the start under the Articles of Confederation in the 1780’s 
Americans blundered along and seemed ready to fly to pieces 
until our United States Constitution was devised. 

India’s literacy level is only ii per cent. Hence they are 

bT!? 7 t0 , S °! Ve an0ther first da « Pioneering problem 

by pushing universal education as rapidly as possible. This has 

a very high priority, for there is general recognition that evert 
tpTnlt. FOgreSS ^-P 0llt,cai ’ economic, social, moral-depenS 

sSfiruS a& asgfr g feSSE! 
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The problem is twofold—quantity and quality. For even such 
Indian education as there has been in the past was warped by 
its purpose—to train clerks and government servants. There has 
been an almost complete lack of training in self-reliance and 
know-how and action, as against memorizing and book learning. 
Yet the principles of progressive education are more universally 
accepted among Indian leaders than is true here and their effort 
is to jump from this old-fashioned system to a modem one, 
based on learning by doing. 

There are literally hundreds of local, individual instances of 
educational pioneering in the recent past, but these are no more 
than guideposts in the vastness of India. Missionaries, American 
and British, are responsible for numbers of them; many have 
been founded and conducted by Indians themselves. In any 
long range program this kind of education is indispensable, if 
development plans are to be more than paper. 

So I spent some weeks in appraising such nuclei as existed 
for the training of local leaders. Some of the best were con¬ 
ducted under Dhiren Mazumdar, an energetic, selfless disciple 
of Gandhi. The bulk of the work must be done in villages, most 
of which are not yet on an all-weather highway system. To 
reach the center where Mazumdar himself was active, I had to 
go four miles out from the nearest railroad station by elephant. 
He was training young men and women to be village workers 
and leaders, doing an inspiring job in an absurdly inadequate 
shack and with the simplest equipment. Not in appearance, but 
in essence, it reminded me of the little red schoolhouse. 

The poet Tagore founded the University of Santiniketan in 
Bengal, and its associated rural-life institution, Sriniketan, is now 
presided over by his son. Under him Dr. Brahmachari is con¬ 
ducting a leadership school for young boys, selected from the 
surrounding countryside, who receive an eight-year training. It 
is a delight to see them at work, boys fully as alert as any I have 
seen anywhere. In truth, Indian children as a whole are un¬ 
usually lively and bright. It is only as they grow up that they 
become dull, resigned, defeated. 

But there are too few Mazumdars and Brahmacharis in India; 
far too few first class teachers and too few people who can train 
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them—to say nothing of lack of buildings and equipment. The 
attempt is being made to remedy this shortage of schooling at a 
feverish pace, buildings or no buildings—inside mud walls or 
in bamboo shacks, when nothing else is available. . . . 

Centuries ago, government centered in the villages where 
it has to some extent persisted since—as in our own town 
meetings. This similarity is recognized in India. In political 
reconstruction they have turned to our history for guidance. 
Both Nehru and Rajendra Prasad, the presiding officer of the 
Constituent Assembly, have cited our Constitution and its federal 
setup in their deliberations. More, they have started work on a 

bill of rights in which the outlawing of untouchability is in¬ 
cluded. 

Pioneering is a term generally applied to what might be 
called the personal conquest by a people over undeveloped nat¬ 
ural resources, and their conversion of these into the material and 
social forms to support a civilization. That is precisely the under- 
lying problem India now faces and is grappling with. Oddly 
enough, this is true even to the detail of fighting wild animals, 
for in one of the big resettlement projects in the Terai area, the 

foothills of the Himalayas, marauding tigers are still to be 
met. . . . 


India’s is a dual problem: one, to develop the rich natural 
resources—though not nearly so rich, so varied, nor so well 
distributed as ours; and two, to reclaim impoverished soils and 
control erosion. When an ancient land like India pioneers these 

problems of development and of conservation—which in our 

country were tackled a couple of centuries apart—have to be 
undertaken at one and the same time. 


On the development side, the highest priorities are hydro- 
electric power (India has developed only 3 per cent of her esti- 
mated potential water power), irrigation, heavy industry, road 
budding, improved agriculture, and a basis of land tenure On 
Ae conservation side, flood control, afforestation, reclamation of 
waste lands, and drainage of marsh lands, are high on the list. 

D3rt ?° t T h u aSpeCt , S ° f . ph , ySi f al plannin S have *eir human counter- 
lem in development. Much is also being attempted, and a good 
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deal more projected, along social and economic lines. Indians 
generally, and the United Provinces government in particular, 
are heavily emphasizing "all-purpose” cooperatives which are to 
take in production, consumption, credit. They have had a good 
deal of experience—not by any means all successful—with co¬ 
operatives not so inclusive in scope. They are pushing this new 
program as fast as they can train people to handle it—possibly 
even faster in some areas, for the pressure for action is so great 
that the pace, in my judgment at least, is sometimes swifter than 
consistent with successful absorption. 

Due to the backwardness of the people, the new all-purpose 
organizations are not cooperatives in our sense, but government- 
fostered and government-supervised, with the stated objective of 
turning each one over to its participants as soon as they are 
capable of handling it. I have seen some mighty successful 
village cooperatives in action, and some mighty dismal ones too. 
As in practically every aspect of Indian endeavor, the bottleneck 
is manpower. Not quantitatively, of course, for India has a 
great plenty of that, but lack of men and women with training, 
integrity, technique, and determination. There are many such and 
many being trained—but how few compared to the need! . . . 

On the human conservation side fall such questions also as 
medical service, epidemic and disease control, and sanitation; 
and possibly above all, the need for instilling feelings of self- 
reliance and self-confidence among people, of trust in themselves 
and in each other. In the widest sense, this too is education. . . . 

The leaders live and think in the twentieth century. The 
people are in the early eighteenth century, and the development 
of resources is perhaps in the stage of the early-to-middle nine¬ 
teenth century. But during the long period of revolt against 
British rule, the leaders promised their followers a twentieth 
century life. It is no easy job to galvanize this promise into a 
living reality. 

Allied to this is the tough problem facing every colonial 
country which has gained political, or international, independence. 
Often the economic interests of the colonizing power have been 
allied with local vested interests. While, for their own reasons, 
these local interests have been on the side of nationalism, once 
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freedom has been attained, they may no longer have anything in 
common with the liberal and radical groups that generally make 
up the bulk of such a nationalist movement. Moreover, they have 
no intention of giving up their old privileges. In fact, their 
reason for joining the nationalist movement was often to im¬ 
prove their position vis-a-vis former confreres and competitors 
belonging to the ruling power. 

So the Congress now (and the Muslim League when it de¬ 
velops further) is in a dilemma. Labor and agricultural sup¬ 
porters are clamoring for redistribution of industrial, wealth 
and controls and of agricultural holdings. They are impatient 
Uiat this is slow to happen. Meanwhile capitalist supporters want 
development but not redistribution. The split is certainly in 
evidence, though not yet final. How soon it will come, and how 

desperate the consequences when it does, nobody knows. 

Another handicap is an ingrained habit of non-cooperation 

its rrr- This , techni ^ e *** c °^ *** 4 * ^ 

used for thirty years to be rid of the British without war. The 

habit is hard to drop, and people still do not actively cooperate 

e en when an Indian government is in office. This, of course 

does not tell the whole story, but there certainly is a degree of 
suspicion with which to reckon. ... V g 

There are other difficulties, many and mountainous in almost 
acres), the habit of indecision in officials and of inertia in the 

S P e ’ffl en0US § overnmentaI and administrative inadequacies 

the troublesome fact of concentration of coal resource W 
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as essentially agricultural—with little moder’ tan starts out 
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The problem of problems in Pakistan and Hindustan alike 
is to raise the dismally low standard of living of the people— 
and to do this essentially by making the most of undeveloped 
resources, by a vast improvement of productivity, especially in 
agriculture, with a more equitable distribution of present wealth 
and the wealth to be created. 

The development of dormant natural resources requires big 
projects and big capital. India has enough capital, including 
the billion-pound debt of Britain, to make a good start at big 
projects (and a start has already been made) but not nearly 
enough to do the whole job. 

So at the opposite end from great road building programs, 
from the initial hydroelectric and irrigation projects, and the 
multiplication of heavy industries and the research institutes that 
have already been set up—at the opposite end from these, each 
village, each peasant in each village, must get a larger yield from 
his little land holding. In addition to progress in factory pro¬ 
duction, “cottage industry” must be stepped up. Such humbler, 
less spectacular awards are actually the more difficult. 

Both the big dramatic jobs and the individually small but 
cumulatively enormous and pervasive jobs, have two things to 
accomplish: they must raise the present standard of living and 
they must create surplus capital to continue and accelerate de¬ 
velopment which will raise that standard still further. More¬ 
over, material progress must be achieved, not by destroying or 
Westernizing but by purifying and enriching the enduring spir¬ 
itual values of India. Two paramount thoughts must be borne 

in mind here. 

First, India must try to amalgamate into her own ancient 
matrix the Western world's long time respect for the individual, 
for the validity of his own self-respect and especially his self- 
reliance; also the newer Western concept of minimum well-being 
for all, however lowly—regardless of the fact that we ourselves 
have yet to achieve it. And India must try to bring these prin¬ 
ciples to bear without confused anarchy of unbridled individual¬ 
ism. In this light, the Gandhian emphasis on simple home work 
in textiles, pottery, leather, is no mere anachronism nor an ideal¬ 
istic vagary. Rather, compared with large scale manufacturing 
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for consumers, to which it is a supplement—it is a way to im¬ 
prove the standard of living with a minimum expenditure of 
capital. 

Second, India should not, will not, and fortunately cannot, 
join the mad rush of materialism. If she did, India would be 
failing herself and failing to make that needed contribution to 
the world of which she, and she alone, seems capable. 

India, then, must retain her own inspiring doctrine of dis¬ 
interested action, must incorporate the pragmatic disinterested¬ 
ness and devotion of Western science. . . . 

The Indian administrative system is such that there is little 
contact from up—down, or from down—up; or even, for that 
matter, from the center out to the field. Hence, the premium 
put on compliance and docility, and as a consequence, a great 
lack of feeling at the top for what really goes on, and enormous 

wastage of actual and potential ideas and abilities among people 
at the bottom. . . . 


My experience is, too, that Indians are predisposed to Amer¬ 
icans. They revere our constitution with its rocklike quality 
combined with flexibility. In modern times it is safe to say that 
our TVA has had no more enthusiastic visitors, no more de¬ 
voted students than the Indians who found there exactly what 
they want and need. Or take the great show of tractors and 
heavy construction equipment we brought to India during the 
war-huge tools which did jobs far better and in miraculously 
quicker time than anything ever seen there before These tan- 
gibly and as symbols, not only impressed Indian engineer and 
the industrialists alike, but profoundly affected the ordinary 
workers who were taught to operate them. 


Power is needed to industrialize India, and a great increase in 

industry ,s needed to take people off the overcrowded land The 

land ltS elf needs power, for even in the fertile areas there has 

had to be complete reliance on the seasonal rains brought bv the 

monsoon. Sometimes that fails. Even when it doesn’t fail it 
generally permits only one crop. 

Adequate water by power-driven wells, where canal water 
s unavailable can produce two crops in this favorable climate 
More spectacular results spring from irrigation when as in the 
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Punjab and Sind, it converts the desert into verdant fruitful 
land, just as we have seen it do in Arizona. Even now, there are 
sixty million irrigated acres in India. This the peasant readily 
understands. He knows what results he can get, and he is glad 
to pay for them. When you visit a village where there is no 
irrigation, that is what they clamor for. That, and quite un¬ 
expectedly, education. Yes, education. 

Flood and erosion control—how desperately they are needed 
in India! In the summer before the monsoon, there are places 
where you can cross the mighty Ganges on foot, wading in only 
a few places. In flood time, and not in extraordinary floods at 
that, the Ganges may be three miles wide. I have seen flood 
water cut as much as a hundred feet into a river bank, day after 
day. Great chunks of precious earth break off and disappear 
before your eyes; great trees plunge into the stream. . . . This 
is what hydroelectric and storage dams must prevent in India. 

One of the farthest advanced of the multi-purpose hydro¬ 
electric projects is that of the Damodar River, flowing between 
the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. There borings have been 
made and actual plans are well under way. The American en¬ 
gineer J. L. Voorduin, formerly of the TVA, has been in India 
three years piloting this through; our well-known dam builder, 
John Savage, spent some two years in India, advising on this 
and other dam construction. One of the ticklish problems here 
—as at another power site at the Duduma Falls between the 
provinces of Orissa and Madras—lies in political jurisdiction 
and jealousies. How are costs, power, and other benefits to be 
allocated between provinces? Here again American interstate 
struggles and solutions, as on our Colorado River, have been 
of help in affording procedures. 

Probably none of these rivershed developments—and there 
are numerous smaller ones, such as the Rihond and the Sardar 
in the United Provinces—will develop all aspects after the 
American pattern set by TVA—afforestation, recreation, resettle¬ 
ment, rural electrification. This unlikelihood of going the whole 
hog at once is part of a larger question which has bothered me 
a good deal in India; how far is one country capable of jumping 
over thirty or forty years spent on trial-and-error-and-progress 
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m another country-saving that much time by adopting and 

adapt.ng the latest solutions? Or must it make over again some, 

al of the c °mmon mistakes before it can itself grasp 
the final solution, evaluate it, and know how to manage it > 

Whatever creative enterprise the British Raj introduced into 
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Roads offer a good illustration of this disparity. The prob¬ 
lem is so colossal that only a small fraction can be done in any 
one year. Hence, for example, a system of priorities must be 
established, as between major roads and roads connecting iso¬ 
lated villages to market centers. Not only that, but the returned 
engineer, however much he has learned as to the latest devel¬ 
opments in fine road construction, must devise for a village the 
simplest acceptable formula so meager resources will go a long 
way. Successful experimentation, producing reasonably durable 
earth roads or stabilized earth roads, using only or chiefly local 
materials and skill, will probably be his greatest contribution. 

In a multi-faceted plan for rural areas which I submitted last 
year to the government of the United Provinces, one of the 
central elements was just a scheme of what I call secondary- 
level research—cheap local roads, better and more durable mud 
walls, better roofs, elementary sanitary devices, well pumps. To 
be of maximum use, realistically, these require little but locally 
available materials, to avoid not only expense but also further 
burden on already overused transportation systems. They call 
for local rural labor, which is underemployed, and methods of 
maintenance not beyond local capacity. Finding men here or 
there to handle such a project is a major difficulty, for not only 
engineering ability and ingenuity is required, but willingness to 
devote those talents to what at first sight appear to be modest 
and unspectacular purposes. 

Before leaving the matter of roads, I can scarcely refrain 
from speaking of the buses, which, filled to the brim and be¬ 
yond with eager villagers, have become a characteristic of the 
Indian landscape. Ancient and battered vehicles are the rule in 
India because of cost and scarcity. Even in Calcutta trucks of 
vintage 1918 were still in use by the city in 1946. But there 
is another reason for their longevity. The amazing thing is 
how the supposedly unmechanical Indian mechanic keeps a bus 
running on the bumpy roads, doing a fairly reliable job, seem- 
ingly tying it together with string. 

Again, one of the most amusing and encouraging sights in 
India is the helpless stalled bus or truck. Passengers alight and 
start pushing. Workers from the fields turn up and help. The 
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more heavily loaded a truck, the more people seem to appear 
from nowhere. I’ve seen twenty or thirty men cheerily push one 
up a grade to the tune of some eastern equivalent of the Volga 
boat song. The encouraging feature is how willingly coopera¬ 
tion is evoked—not too usual in the East. Then they all dis 
appear, the festival over. 

Many observers believe that the bus is doing more than any 
other one thing to remove "untouchability” and humanize the 
caste system. If you want to travel in this convenient way, you 
have no choice but to rub up against untouchables or whoever. 
And they do not have Jim Crow buses or any segregated sections. 

A third type of large scale endeavor is registered in a vast 
increase in light and heavy industry. A good deal or most of 
the purchasing—big generators and prime movers, rotary presses, 
large quantity factory equipment—is negotiated at a high level. 

Numerous American engineers of standing have been in¬ 
vited to India; and eminent professional Indian missions have 
visited us. But a great deal of work is done by resident repre¬ 
sentatives of American manufacturers. 

Under the pioneering conditions of India, the foreign ad¬ 
viser is exploring and charting a course, and before he finishes 
he has had intimate contacts with people from premier to 
peasant and factory laborer. He forgets that he is a foreigner. 
He is a participant. He has not come over intentionally seeking 
to miderstand religion and philosophy, but as part of his job 
he begms to absorb the outlook of the people he is thrown with. 
Suddenly he finds that he is not only giving what he has, but— 
on a different plane—is getting as good in return. 



TWO AMERICAN GODCHILDREN: KOREA 

AND THE PHILIPPINES 


INTRODUCTION 

Of all the new and reborn nations of East Asia, two appeal 
especially to American sympathy. Although never closely at¬ 
tached to the United States, Korea found in this country hearty 
approval when it struggled to regain self-rule. With the defeat 
of Japan and the rise of Soviet power in Asia, Korea has moved 
into Ae foreground of American concern over political develop¬ 
ments on the western shores of the Pacific. Its freedom no 
longer means for us only another victory of an oppressed people 
over a military dictatorship, it also means the gam of a new 
comrade in the future defense of freedom-loving peoples against 
aggression. In the Philippines, on the other hand, a much 
closer association of forty years' standing has now been replaced 
by the bond of partnership between equals. A long-term aim Of 
American policy has here been reached; a nation foimd in 
chains has been set free, equipped to stand on its own feet. 

In both countries, one residue of former subjection is a 
land system that favors privileged individuals and corpom^ 
while the masses of the people remain poor. FortunatelyAmer. 
ica, with its long experience in helping farmers to mak ediem«* 

of their resources, was able to help by sending expe 
out what changes are needed in the systons of land tenure before 
, _ • -orjmihiral methods can become effective. As a 

matter^of fact, both the Koreans and the Filipinos are excellart 

farmers and will soon restore the land to its full P rodu< *‘ J*. 

distribution of ownership but also fair taxation, acce^bil.ty of 
credit to tide the farmer over the growing period of his crop 

and to enable him to make larger improvements ^ 

markets for his products-and transportation facilities to tea 

them. 
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Unfortunately, in Korea all progress is impeded for the time 
being by the splitting of the country into two parts: southern 
Korea which now has assumed full political control under its 
own government, and northern Korea dominated by the Soviet 
Union. The one is almost purely agricultural, the other more 
fully industrialized since it contains many mineral sources and 
valuable forests. The rebirth of Korea therefore is made painful 
by the emergence of two different political philosophies and the 
desire of the men in power to condition youth in opposite di¬ 
rections. The hope for eventual unity lies in the patriotism of the 
people themselves, and especially that of the young people. Just 
emancipated from foreign oppression, they may be trusted to 
work steadily toward true liberation and self-rule. 

In the Philippines, the progress toward democratic self- 
government has reached a more advanced stage but is by no 
means yet complete. Unlike Korea, the island nation has been 
subject to foreign rule ever since it left behind its primitive 
aboriginal way of life. The dominance of a feudal upper class 
created by Spanish colonialism has been weakened but not en¬ 
tirely overcome. The gradual elimination of American influence 
on the islands’ economic life produces other problems. The 
country is not yet equipped for that rounded agricultural and 
industrial economy to which its people aspire. What American 
rule does leave behind is a wealth of intellectual and moral 
equipment for the tasks ahead. Not only this, but since there is 
no heritage of antagonism, East and West here can continue to 
collaborate in strengthening and modernizing the young na¬ 
tion’s social life. a 

One should not expect too much immediately. The govern- 
ment is not very experienced in dealing with economic problems. 
It will be difficult to combine the essentials of free enterprise 
with adequate control of the basic resources, to get rid of the 
hold which foreign business—Chinese as well as Spanish and 
American—has^ gained over the economy in former times. Here 
again the further development of the educational system is of 

t U T St ?rr tance ', Alth0Ugh if seems 15 tho »/h for some 
time all available capital must be used to make good the ravages 

O war, experiments are already under way to shift the emphasis 
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of higher education away from branches of learning of tradi¬ 
tional prestige into the development of technical and organizing 
abilities. 


LAND REFORM IN KOREA 1 


One of the major problems that faced the American military 
authorities in Korea was the great need for land reform. The 
sale of farm land formerly owned by the Japanese to land- 
hungry peasants has been almost completed. Thus, through 
plans carefully worked out in advance, this problem has, to a 
great extent, been met. 

The Japanese formerly owned more than 1,400,000 farm 
plots in South Korea. The sale of these lands, beginning in 
April 1948, was 85 per cent completed by July 5, and all 
plots were expected to be sold by the end of the summer. The 
598,000 Korean farm families who were given the opportunity 
to buy the Japanese lands are paying for them under terms 
which farmers and government authorities both agree are fair 
and reasonable. The prices paid are not expressed in unstable 
currency but in grain raised on the land. 

Land tenure in Korea closely parallels that in other Oriental 
countries; tenancy has for years been on the increase, and the 
conditions under which it operates have become increasingly 
onerous. Three fourths of all farmers are estimated to have 
been tenants at the time of the Japanese surrender. 

The terms under which land was rented had exacted the 
payment of from 50 to 70 per cent of the grain produced 
thereon. Personal credit for family emergencies was secured 
only at exorbitant rates of interest. Loans by the landlord for 
fertilizer and other supplies were likewise expensive. Tenants 
of some of the large landowners sometimes reported that various 
benefits were bestowed by their landlords, after the manner of 
feudal lords, but in general "tenant squeezing” was the usual 
system. Population pressure tended to force the tenants to re¬ 
main on the land. 


created 

October 


1 Artirir hv Clyde Mitchell, former head of National Land Administration 
ted by U.S. Military Government in Korea. Forriga Agncmltare. 12 :-17-20. 
,ber 1948 . Reprinted by permission. 
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When the United States occupied South Korea, the first step 
toward tenancy reform by the authorities was the adoption, soon 
after the surrender, of an ordinance which restricted the payment 
of rent to no more than one third of the crop. This restriction 
was, and still is, widely violated by the Korean landlords. In the 
face of a threat of eviction a tenant ordinarily does what the 
landlord orders. 

The next step was the consolidation of all former Japanese 
farm properties under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Military Government. Properties of the Oriental Development 
Company, consisting of . . . 94,000 acres of agricultural land, 
plus twenty-four mines and other enterprises, were all turned 
over to the New Korea Company, a Military Government agency. 
Some 102,000 Japanese individuals, partnerships, and corpora¬ 
tions, owned, however, a total of . . . 609,000 acres of agricul¬ 
tural land. 

Early in 1946, the New Korea Company was directed to 

locate and operate all these properties. By the time of spring 

planting in 1946, these had been located, land records and maps 

had been brought up to date, tenants had all signed standard 

written leases incorporating the one-third-rent provisions, farm 

credit had been provided where needed, and construction of 

large-scale reclamation and rehabilitation projects had been 
started. 

The third step was the disposal of the land. Several attempts 
were made to pass a land-reform bill in the South Korea Interim 
Legislative Assembly (SKILA), half elected and half appointed 
by United States authorities. It proposed for all Korean farm 
tenants a purchase program similar to the one now under way, 
and the Assembly members were expected to show great interest 
m it. The bill, however, was never brought up for formal dis¬ 
cussions on the SKILA floor, because a quorum could not be 
maintained. Although the major parties claimed to favor land 
reform, the members repeatedly left the floor when the bill 

came up. Consequently, the Assembly adjourned in March 1948 
without taking action on it. 

Nevertheless, on March 22, the Military Governor signed 
an ordinance . . . which created the National Land Administra- 
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tion. All ex-Japanese agricultural properties were transferred to 
this new agency, and preparations for the land sale began. 
These went forward with almost unbelievable speed. More than 
thirteen million official forms were printed; thousands of Korean 
employees were trained in procedures of appraisal, sale, mort¬ 
gage preparation, and accounting; huge public information pro¬ 
grams were set up; and millions of leaflets were dropped from 
airplanes to tell the farmers of the sale. Although various po¬ 
litical obstacles had been advanced to hinder the project, leading 
government officials of every province appeared pleased to take 
part in the land-sale ceremonies held April 3-10, 1948. 

The farmers of South Korea do not pay money for their 
land ; the farms are sold for a figure expressed in measures of 
grain. Since ’ galloping inflation’‘ had aroused distrust of paper 
money, this commodity basis seemed fair both to buyer and 
to seller. Each piece of land sold was valued at three times its 
average annual yield. With fifteen years in which to complete 
payment for his land, and with no interest charged, a farmer 
may make a yearly payment of only one fifth of his average 
historical yield; or, if he wishes, he may pay in advance and 
clear his mortgage in a shorter time. If he can increase the 
productivity of his land beyond the historical average yield, he 
receives all the benefit, with no increase made in the purchase 
price. The "average annual production" figure is based on the 
official land classification and on actual production records dur¬ 
ing the late 1930 s and early 1940 s, discounted by 40 per cent 
because of the present unavailability of fertilizer and other ma¬ 
terials in Korea After careful investigations in many parts of 
Korea the indications are that the figure chosen for the land 
value is essentially accurate, with perhaps some slight bias in 

favor of the tenant. 

Not only have the farmers appeared to be pleased with the 
price the) have paid for their land but the Korean Government 
also will get an excellent return on the agricultural property* 
of the former Japanese owners, which the United States has 
stated must 'mure to the benefit of the Korean people." The 
government will be paid about a hundred thousand tons of 
t-rain each year, which may be distributed on the urban ration 
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or used for other purposes. If the farmers wish to repay as 
rapidly as possible, this figure may be larger during the next 
few years. 

The Japanese owned about 15.3 per cent of the farm land 
in South Korea, including 18.3 per cent of the rice land and 
8.7 per cent of the dry-crop area. The paddy land amounted to 
. . . 505,000 acres and the dry-farming land to . . . 15-1,000 
acres. 

The average amount being bought by a farmer is small. 
However, the average farm family in South Korea (about 5.6 
persons) cultivates only about two acres, including land it may 
be buying from the government, additional land rented from 
private landlords, and any other land that it may own. Since 
the Japanese owned much of the best paddy land in the country, 
the most valuable acreage of the family is likely to be that ac¬ 
quired from the government. The land sale therefore has bene¬ 
fited the farm family more than the small acreage figures indicate. 
About 28.5 per cent of the farm families have been affected, or 
about 3,300,000 people. In the absence of accurate census figures, 
it has been estimated that prior to the sale. 30 per cent of the 
farmers were owners of all or most of their farms and 70 per 
cent were tenants of all or most of their land. The sale is ex¬ 
pected to change the ratio to 55 per cent owners and 45 per cent 
tenants. 

When the South Korean farmer signs the mortgage covering 

his land, title passes to him as evidenced by a deed on which 

appear the official stamps of the land-registry office. This is an 

important document in the country and is highly prized by the 

farmer. While the mortgage is in force, seizure of the land 

for debt is prohibited, and disposal of it in any manner is subject 

to sanction by the administration. The land can be lost only if 

the farmer fails to make payment to the government on the 

mortgage, and then only through foreclosure procedures in the 
local court. 

In case of a crop failure, or some other misfortune, the 
payment schedule of the farmer may be extended. Even if he 
should pay off his mortgage within the first few years, resale 
is prohibited for ten years from date of purchase. This pro- 
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vision was put in the law to prevent speculators from paying 
off the mortgage in order to get control of a piece of land. 
While no method has been devised to avoid the problem of land 
amassing and long-run growth of tenancy, the present land-sale 
program does provide protection to a purchaser for a minimum 
of ten years, or until the mortgage is paid in full, whichever 
may be longer. Past land-redistribution schemes have in many 
cases been defeated within the first ten to twenty years because 
of hard times during which landowners were forced to sell to 
creditors. Should this happen in South Korea at some future 
time, it will, of course, create a problem for the government to 
solve. 

During the time that the purchaser is a ’client” of the Na¬ 
tional Land Administration, he is provided with fertilizer and 
loaned money at low interest for water fees and other expenses. 
The farmer associations, in one of which he may have member¬ 
ship, receive loans to finance large-scale improvements, such as 
irrigation and reclamation projects, marketing, and storage, etc. 
The NLA also furnishes agricultural teachers and tenant super¬ 
visors who are to assist the farmer in various ways. 


These advantages accruing to the farm purchaser offset most 
of the "favors" that a lenient landlord may have granted in the 
past. Furthermore, many of the most flagrant ills of landlordism 
have been abolished. The rent "squeeze” is no more, and the 
purchaser knows for the next fifteen years exactly how much 
grain he is expected to deliver each year. The amount is rela¬ 
tively small, and he will be encouraged to pay in advance so 
that his payment period will not be extended if crop failures and 
other calamities occur. During ten years, or the life of their 
mortgages, 28.5 per cent of the farm families will have a meas¬ 
ure of rural security never before known in the Orient. 

In planning for the land-sale program, the United States 
authorities hoped that it would serve as a pattern for similar 
undertakings in other areas of the Orient. The situation in North 
Korea, for example, offers a sharp contrast to that in South 
Korea North of the 38th parallel of latitude (the dividing line 
between the United States and the USSR zones) all privately 
owned lands above a certain minimum size were seized by the 
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government and parceled out in small plots to the farmers by 
the local Communist ' People’s Committees." The farmer re¬ 
ceived no title to the land—only the "cultivation right." If 
he does not keep on the good side of the People’s Committee, 
he finds himself moved off in favor of one of the Party's faith¬ 
ful. He must pay in grain a yearly land tax amounting to 
27 per cent of his rice crop. In addition, in 1946 and 1947, he 
was forced to sell to the government at extremely low legal 
prices another 20 to 50 per cent of his crop in a "patriotic" rice- 
collection drive. Many refugees from North Korea testified to 
United States authorities that the farmers of North Korea had 
no illusions about the "magnanimous" gifts of land made to 
them. 

Disposal of land under United States auspices in South 
Korea was made to the tenant who had been cultivating the land, 
completely without political bias. No criterion of eligibility was 
used other than the rent and rice-collection record of the tenant. 
Virtually all the sales are being made to the tenants who have 
cultivated the land; the others, about 2 per cent, are ineligible, 
usually because they already farm more land than the maximum 
(4.9 acres) set by law for purchasers eligible to buy from the 
government. Everywhere that the sale is now mentioned, it is 
usually described by Korean and American officials as "a major 
success in the foreign economic field." 


KOREAN NATIONAL YOUTH, INC. 2 


When American occupation forces landed in South Korea 
in September 1945, there was no shortage of Koreans who con¬ 
sidered themselves politicians, and they all were busily organiz¬ 
ing political parties.” These parties ranged in membership 
from five to thousands and in political complexion from Com¬ 
munist to extreme rightist. In the Orient, political leaders for 
forty centuries have lent political strength to their organizations 
by building personal armies; Korea's politicians, therefore lost 
no time in forming "youth groups” within their parties ’ 


and Society. 70:6V7* r jul7 30 ><1 'l9Y9 S ' Reprinted G , 1>v " nm ' nt in Korea. School 
mission. J 7 5U * iy49 * Ke P rin *ed (without the tables) by per- 
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By the time political sides had been chosen and hundreds 
of 'parties” had been formed. South Korea boasted more than 
a hundred and twenty youth groups. The Korean people, from 
experience, did not confuse these youth groups with Boy Scout 
troops on the search for good deeds to perform. Youth groups 
in the Orient always have been composed of arrogant men well 
past their teens who believe their uniforms make them a law 
unto themselves and whose main activities include terrorism, 
extortion, and political maneuvering. Unemployed flock to join 
youth movements, for their members live off the land, 'requisi¬ 
tioning” food and lodging wherever they go, "taxing" villagers 
for the support of their organizations, and "recruiting” followers 

for their political chieftains by strong-arm methods. 

The very name "youth group” was synonymous with terror¬ 
ism. But the United States Army Military Government, in a 
long gamble, lent its support to the organization of a national 
youth movement, Korean National Youth, Inc., in an effort to 
correct the age-old ills and build a citizenry fund for Korea’s 
future. The gamble paid off; for the first time in Oriental his¬ 
tory, a youth group was formed which devoted its energies to 
helping local communities, instead of plaguing them. The 1,150,- 
000 members of KNY are not all knights in shining armor 
devoting their lives to the good of humanity, but the government- 
sponsored movement has done a surprisingly effective job ot 
instilling a spirit of community service in its members, reawak¬ 
ening Korean patriotism after nearly forty years of Japanese sup¬ 
pression of everything Korean, and teaching them basic demo¬ 


cratic concepts. 

The Military Government chartered KNY on October 9, 
1945 Since then its membership has soared steadily to 1,154,821 
(audited membership on August 15, 1948) . • - and the rate of 
increase showed no signs of slackening when the Military Gov¬ 
ernment went out of existence [in August 1948]. 

Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, Commanding General, 
USAFIK, in his farewell message to Prime Minister Lee Bum- 
suk founder and first president of KNY. characterized the move¬ 
ment as one of the outstanding accomplishment of the Amer¬ 
ican occupation.” The factor mainly responsible for lifting 
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KNY above the level of the ordinary Oriental youth group, mak¬ 
ing it an instrument of community accomplishment instead of 
a threat to the security of the people, was its program of volun¬ 
teer labor on community-welfare projects. When other youth 
groups began to dissolve after the May 10, 1948, election be¬ 
cause they had no basic programs and their political rat son d'etre 
was past, it was KNY’s program of community service which 
attracted large blocs of members from dissolving groups. 

Statistics on the amount of labor donated to community 
projects by KNY members are impressive. From January 1947, 
through August 15, 1948, more than 12,600,000 eight-hour 
work days of labor were donated to six major projects: [road 
repair, bridge repair, sanitation, refugee aid, harvesting (account¬ 
ing for more than one half of the eight-hour work days con¬ 
tributed) and land reclamation]. This is equivalent to more 
than a hundred million hours, or 1,160 years of volunteered 
labor. 

In addition . . . members planted 6,770,397 trees from Jan¬ 
uary 1947, through August 15, 1948. Millions of people in 
villages and towns attended discussion groups conducted by 
KNY members who used Office of Civil Information material to 
instruct Koreans on the concept of democracy. More than 1,100 
groups of Koreans throughout the provinces regularly attended 
classes for illiterates conducted by the youth association. Boy 
Scout troops, baseball and football teams, 4-H clubs, and chil¬ 
dren's playgrounds were organized, aided and supervised by 
KNY members. In the field of soil-erosion control and forestry 
preservation KNY members performed outstanding accomplish¬ 
ments. When devastating floods hit South Korea last summer, 
hundreds of thousands of KNY members turned out to 
strengthen dykes and revetments, drain flooded areas, save as 
much as possible of the rice crop, and aid flood victims. 

Conscious that unemployment in the ranks might inspire 
members to revert to the traditional forced “contributions” 
methods, national headquarters of KNY devoted considerable 
effort to training men in fields requiring skilled workers It set 
up a national employment office, established on-the-job training 
classes and supplied skilled workers to key industries. Today 
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nearly eighty thousand KNY members are enrolled in units 
sponsored by national industries, principally communications and 
transportation services, mines, and low-cost housing projects. 

Another factor which helped elevate KNY head and shoul¬ 
ders above its rival youth associations was its membership train¬ 
ing program. Mere recruitment of new members was not the 
movement’s aim. After rigid screening of applicants to weed out 
leftists and extremists (a waiting list totaling 30 per cent of the 
registered membership now is being screened), members receive 
thorough training in general Korean educational subjects, de¬ 
mocracy, group organization, and leadership. More than a 
hundred thousand group leaders w’ere trained in seventy-four 
local training centers and a national training school from Jan¬ 
uary 1947, through August 1948. In addition, more than two 
thousand local committees of older men were organized to 
supervise, control, and encourage the development of local KNY 
branches and keep ail widespread branches knitted together in a 
unified national association with common ideals and objectives. 

The rise of KNY to South Korea’s most influential youth 
association was not without its trials and tribulations. From 
the beginning of the movement, opposition came from all sides. 
Leftists denounced the movement as the tool of the reactionary 
Americans; extreme rightists branded the nonpolitical organiza¬ 
tion as leftist. Terror squads from rival associations attempted 
to check KNY's soaring enrollment by threatening members with 
death unless they resigned; this was particularly effective in the 
case of a number of ranking leaders ia the women’s section. 
The police, who always have had extreme rightist inclinations, 
favored the far-right Dai Dong Youth Association in its sorties 
against KNY members, and national headquarters of the move¬ 
ment w r as kept busy atempting to get its leaders out of jails. 
Mass kidnappings of KNY members and their families, beatings, 
arson, and all the other means of persuasion of terrorists were 
employed, but KNY’s rate of membership was unaffected. 

Part of the esprit de corps maintained by KNY members in 
the face of repeated attacks w*as due to the leadership of Lee 
Bum-suk, w T ho returned from China with the liberating United 
States forces as one of Korea's national heroes. Lee, a general 
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in the Korean Revolutionary Array fighting with the Chinese, 
was particularly suited for the job of president of KNY, having 
spent many years studying European youth movements before 

the war. 

When Lee Bum-suk was named Prime Minister of the Re¬ 
public of Korea on August 2, 1948, 11,000 uniformed KNY 
members marched through the streets of Seoul in a "jubilee 
parade" celebrating their leader’s appointment. Lee immediately 
resigned as president of KNY to forestall any accusations that he 
might be using the strength of KNY for political purposes. 

Appointed to succeed Lee was another soldier who had 
spent most of his life fighting with the Korean Revolutionary 
Army in China, former Major General Lee Jun-sic. Lee Jun- 
sic had been KNY's vice president and director of the move¬ 
ment’s vast training program. The new president of the youth 
movement is 49 years old (as is Lee Bum-suk). He participated 
in the famous March 1 movement, Korea’s passive revolution 
against the Japanese in 1919, then went to China to fight under 
Korea’s national heroes, Lee Bum-suk and Lee Chung-chun. 
(Lee Chung-chun returned to Korea to head the Dai Dong 
Youth Association and now is a National Assemblyman.) 

Not to be overlooked in any report on the outstanding leaders 
of KNY is Lieutenant Colonel Ernest E. Voss, United States 
Army officer loaned by the Military Government as adviser to 
the president of the youth movement. Colonel Voss, former 
National Councilman of the Boy Scouts of America and foun¬ 
der of Philippine Scouting, more than any other man was re¬ 
sponsible for drafting the ideals and objectives on which the 
movement was founded. Voss, unlike too many other Americans, 
understood the Oriental mind, did not presume that anything 
Korean was inferior to anything American, and succeeded where 
many would have failed in guiding KNY along democratic paths 
without using the heavy hand. 

In his final report to Lee Bum-suk, Colonel Voss drafted a 
system of membership dues to assist the movement, launched 
under government subsidy,‘to become self-supporting so that it 
could continue its pioneer work of aiding local communities, 
spreading the spirit of Korean patriotism, and building a fund 
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of men and women trained to leadership to help tadde Korea’s 
future problems. 


A VISIT TO NORTH KOREA 3 


Contrary to common view it is possible to travel in the Soviet 
zone of North Korea and talk freely to Koreans without any 
Russians around. One needs the usual military permit to eider 
the zone; this difficulty surmounted, there are few others. In 
my trip from coast to coast across the peninsula I travelled with 
die Minister of Labour 
Social Insurance health 
twice with local farm inspectors into the villages. In the capital, 
Pyungyang. I had talks with writers, reporters, and nwnhif of 
the government. In resorts and factories I talked singly or in 
groups to workers. Everywhere I found them anxious to talk 
about what they had done. 


. Oh Ki-Sop, who 
resorts on the east 


to survey some 
I branched off 


Such Russians as I met usually declined to comment cn the 
country. "It is the Koreans’ country; you should ask them,” 
one Russian said. In point of fact. I did not see many Russians, 


except at the second anniversary of the Liberation oo August 
15th, when there was a big popular demonstration in Pyungyang 
with Russian officers in the tribune alongside the Korean Gov¬ 


ernment, followed by a banquet where mingled Russians and 


Koreans sang national songs, drank mutual toasts »nd danced 
with each others’ wives. 


In the provinces, according to a Korean farm inspector, 
there were no Russian troops but only the Kommandatma.” 
Their job, he said, was "just to give advke." The original hard- 
boiled troops who came in fighting, and who found it hard to 

between Japs and Koreans, have been replaced by 
small groups of trained specialists, ten or a dozen to a province, 
two or three to a county seat. No North Korean I met would 
admit that the Russians governed him in any tffHf at alL If I 

foreign 

5 Article by Amu Louise Strong. Aneriia eorrespoadeat it tetly 
fro® the Soviet Uoioa. Sew Strtesmwm mmd Jinairf 17 , l?tt- 
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mentioned that the Russians had full charge of Korean 
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policy, and were at the moment discussing with the Americans 
the future form of the Korean Government, the Korean would 
reply: "Oh, well, foreign affairs," as if these didn't count. If I 
mentioned that the Russian army was their sole defense, and 
that North Korea has no native army and not even a Ministry 
of Defense, the Korean would reply that the treaty with Japan 
and the agreement with America were not yet made. His at¬ 
tention was fixed on the land reform, the nationalized industries, 
the elections and local governments. In all these "essential mat¬ 
ters, ’ the North Koreans assured me, no Russians ever inter¬ 
vened. 

When the Red Army entered Korea in early August 19 j\ 
heavy battles took place in the North, but the Japanese rule re¬ 
mained tranquil in the South, for the Russians stopped at the 
38th parallel, while the Americans came three weeks after the 
surrender of Japan and took over from the Jap officials, con¬ 
tinuing much of the former apparatus in power. Hence all pro- 
Japanese Koreans, former police, civil servants, landlords and 

any persons averse to change generally, naturally fled south to 
the American zone. 

The flight of these Right-wing elements simplified North 
Korean politics. The Russians did not need to appoint a single 
official. They merely set free some ten thousand political pris¬ 
oners and let them go home and organize things, "People’s 
Committees sprang up by villages, counties and provinces, and 
coalesced into a Central People’s Committee. In the South the 
Americans ignored and later suppressed these Committees; in 
the North, they became the Provisional Government. At the 
same time Peasants’ Unions and Trade Unions were rapidly 
organized, and presented demands, with which the People’s 
Committees were willing enough to comply. 

The two chief groups that emerged from jail and from 
underground were the Communists and a religious party peculiar 
to Korea, known as the Chendoguo. It proclaims a humanist 
patriotic, democratic religion. This was the party that led the 
revolt of 1919, when hundreds of thousands of Koreans rushed 
into the streets in white robes, phoned the Jap police that Korea 
was now independent-and were shot down mercilessly With 
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Communists and Chendoguo energetically organizing, and pro¬ 
claiming tidings of liberation, no Russian pressure was needed 
to send North Korea Left. 

Kim Il-Sung became provisional President. He was a leg¬ 
endary figure who fought the Japs for fourteen years from the 
northern hills, and set up an anti-Jap regime in many counties, 
even before the Japs surrendered. Surprisingly enough, the next 
highest posts in the government, those of Vice President and 
Secretary of the Presidium, are filled by two Protestant clergy¬ 
men, a Methodist and a Presbyterian, products of American 
mission schools. 

The provisional government put through revolutionary meas¬ 
ures with breath-taking speed, but always in response to demands 
presented by Peasants’ Unions or Trade Unions. Landlords’ 
land, which was 62 per cent of all farm land, was confiscated 
and distributed to peasants in March 1946, in response to the 
demands of the Peasants’ Congress, which—after a winter or¬ 
ganizing campaign—met in late February to present its demands 
for land to the government. Seventy-two per cent of all peasants 
had previously been paying rent for all or part of the land they 
tilled. Rents had ranged from 50 to 70 per cent of the crop. 
They now became owners, paying a 25 per cent crop tax to the 
government. They are a solid bulwark of the new regime. 

Ninety per cent of all industry—it had belonged to Japanese 
individuals or corporations—was given by the Russians to the 
Korean people” in a single much-applauded gesture, and na¬ 
tionalized by a law passed on August 10, 1946. A labor law 
had been passed some weeks earlier, establishing the eight-hour 
day—seven in injurious trades—with two weeks’ vacation on 
pay abolition of child labor, and a social insurance code. Many 
Jap summer resorts were turned over to the Department of Labor 
and used for free vacations for workers. 

The first general elections were held in November 1946. 
By that time a People’s Party of peasants had been formed and 
had merged with the Communist Party to form the "North 
Korea Labour Party,” the largest party in North Korea. The 
Chendoguo remained the second strongest party, with large 
support among the peasants. A Democratic Party had also been 
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formed, mildly progressive, small in size but including many 
influential intellectuals. 


These three parties formed a coalition ticket and put up a 
single list. As far as I could learn, there was considerable dis¬ 
cussion and many public meetings [were held] before the list 
was formed. Once it was formed, the voters registered merely 
approval or disapproval, by dropping their ballots into a white 
or a black box. Actual voting was secret, behind a screen. In 
thirteen districts the coalition candidate was rejected, and new 
elections were held. Village and township elections, held in 
February, 1947, were competitive—with many candidates, nomi¬ 
nated not by parties but in peasant meetings. 

The most important achievement of the new regime has 
been the improvement of agriculture. For the first time in 
decades, North Korea supplies all its own food. Under the 
Japs the area developed as a source of water-power and a centre 
of mining and war industry. North Korea today has an unpaid 
bill against South Korea for 1,000 million kilowatt hours of 
electric power supplied during the past two years, but has tried 
in vain to get paid in food. A two years’ drive to increase food 
production, following on the land reform, has increased the 
sown area. In the three provinces whose boundaries have not 
changed since Jap days, and whose statistics are comparable, the 
cultivated area has grown from 3,015,000 to 3,549,250 acres 
since 1945, a 17 per cent growth in two years. The’ fields are 
also much better fertilized, since North Korea owns its fertilizer 
works, and a Farmers’ Bank lends money for fertilizer 


The standard of living has risen, especially in rural districts 
n a village of ninety-seven houses near Pyungyang, the peasants 
told me that ten families had built new houses in the past two 
years, six had replaced straw roofs with slates, six more had built 
summer pavilions—platforms above the tree-tops to catch the 
breeze on summer nights and grant the luxury of good sleep 
There were twenty new radios and forty new sewing machines in 
that village—all bought within two years. Electricity, paid for 
by the village, was now in every home. 


Industna! proton is a harder problem. The Japanese 
wrecked the factories thoroughly before surrender. Eighty per 
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cent of the locomotives were put out of commission; blast 
furnaces and coke ovens were ruined by simply letting the charges 
cool inside them to a solid mass. The first job of the trade 
unions was, therefore, to get industry going. Figures of industrial 
production for 1947 show tremendous gains over 1946. In 
many cases production has doubled. Comparison with industry 
under the Japs is impossible, for the nature of the industry has 
been converted from war industry to peace production, and from 
industry tied to Japan—in all Korea there was formerly not one 
finished industrial process—to a self-sustaining industry. The 
number of workers employed is larger—430,000 against 400,000, 
according to the Minister of Labour—but output is undoubtedly 
less, since a large proportion of the workers are still carrying 
out reconversion and repairs. 

Koreans have been migrating from the American Zone to 
the Russian at the rate of 1,500 a day, according to the figures 
of the quarantine stations along the Parallel. People in the 
American zone claim that the migration is the other way. This 
the Koreans of the North deny. Figures are complicated by the 
large movement of Koreans formerly living in Manchuria, who 
moved across North Korea to their ancestral homes in the South. 
It seems, however, clear that there has been migration in both 
directions, the migration from the North having been earlier, 
and of a’different class. In any event. I met large numbers of 
workers in North Korean factories who had fled from the 
American Zone, alleging that there was unemployment and 


police-suppression there. 

The gap between North and South Korea is therefore in¬ 
creasing, not lessening, in the two years since America occupied 
the South and Russia the North. The 38th Parallel, at first only 
an artificial demarcation, has become a boundary polarizing two 
different forms of life and government. The polarization began 
with the southward flight of former officials and Right-wing 
elements generally two years ago. It continues with the north¬ 
ward flight of unemployed workers and Left-wing elements, 
fleeing the South Korean police. Every Korean I met passion¬ 
ately desires an all-Korean unit)-. But the barriers to that unity— 
not only the outward but the inner barriers—seem to grow 

with every week. 
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FIRST POPULAR ELECTION IN KOREA 4 


In January 1948 the United Nations Temporary Commission 
for Korea [faced aj challenging task. ... Its mandate from 
the General Assembly was to "facilitate and expedite" the na¬ 
tional independence of Korea and the withdrawal of occupying 
forces. It had, for this purpose, to help implement a set program 
laid down in considerable detail by the General Assembly. This 
program called for national elections before the end of March 
1948—elections by adult suffrage and secret ballot under the 
observation of the Commission. The elected representatives 
were to form a National Assembly which was to take over the 
functions of the government and arrange with the occupying 
powers for the withdrawal of their forces. 

In order to work this out the Commission was empowered 
to "travel, observe, and consult" throughout Korea. But it soon 
became clear that the Commission could not do this. On Jan¬ 
uary 22, the USSR which had opposed the establishment of the 
Commission, wrote to the Secretary-General "confirming its 
negative attitude" taken at the Assembly. The Ukrainian SSR 
had also taken this position in the Assembly with the result that 

the Commission had to function without one of its members_ 

the Ukrainian representative. 

The eight other members—Australia, Canada, China El 
Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, and Syria—had to decide 
what to do in the light of the position taken by the USSR. On 
February’ 6, it had become clear that the Commission could not 
carry out its functions in the Soviet-occupied North Korea The 
Assembly resolution had said that the Commission may consult 
its newly constituted Interim Committee (the "Little Assembly”). 

And so K. P. S. Menon, the Commission’s chairman, flew to 
Lake Success and appeared before the Committee for its guidance 
The Committee answered on February 26 with a resolution 
passed “by 31 tor, 2 against, and 11 abstentions. In its view it 
was incumbent on the Commission to implement the Assem¬ 
bly s program "in such parts of Korea as are accessible to the 
Commission. 


4 From news report. United Nation; Bullet 
Kepnnted by permission. 


' ln ' 5:613-15. August 1 , 


19-48. 
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The Commission thus concentrated its attention to the South¬ 
ern Zone, between the 38th parallel and the Korea Strait. Were 
conditions in this zone such as to allow elections in a * free 
atmosphere 0 ? There were no less than 354 parties registered 
in Southern Korea. Almost every statement of one group was 
challenged or contradicted by one or more of the others. There 
were charges and countercharges on the reality of freedom of 

the press, opinion and assembly. 

The Commission organized itself immediately into three 
Sub-Commissions: the first to examine all points relating to a 
free atmosphere for the elections. Thanks to the recommenda¬ 
tions of this body, later approved by the Commission, the Amer¬ 
ican Military Government proclaimed a "Declaration of Human 
Rights" guaranteeing fundamental freedom and liberating more 
than three thousand political prisoners before the elections. The 
second Sub-Commission ... had the difficult task of taking a 
census of political opinions; of hearing all those who had a 
valid justification to be heard. Every shade of opinion was put 
before the Sub-Commission. . . . Finally, the third Sub-Com¬ 
mission . . . compared the electoral laws—those of North Korea 
and those prepared for Southern Korea before the Commission s 
arrival—with those existing in other parts of the world. All but 
one of the recommendations suggested by this Sub-Commission 

were adopted by the Military Government. 

With this first phase of its work completed, the Commission 
was ready to carry out its investigation in the nine provinces. 
All these provinces were visited by the members between April 
10 and 24. Nine groups were set up each consisting of dele¬ 
gates, assistants, and members of the Secretariat. . . . 

When election day dawned on May 10, the field teams of 
the Commission were ready in every one of the nine provinces. 
The polling offices opened at seven in the morning; and all day, 
amidst scenes of tumultuous enthusiasm, the people of Southern 
Korea voted to choose a National Assembly for the first time 
in their history. Two hundred representatives were thus elected. 

The elections over, the Commission proceeded to Shanghai 
and there went over the report of its observation groups from 
the nine provinces. It proceeded then to draw up the first part 
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of its report to the General Assembly—the story of its work 
from January to the elections. 

The main conclusion of the report was however announced 
immediately. On June 25 the Commission resolved unanimously 
that the results of the ballot of May 10 was a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea acces¬ 
sible to the Commission.” (The population of this area is 
approximately two thirds of the population of the country.) 

The Commission then returned to Seoul, and on June 30 its 

then chairman Miguel A. P. Valle of the Philippines addressed 

the National Assembly. Announcing the Commission's decision 

that the elections were valid, Mr. Valle said that there existed a 

reasonable degree of free atmosphere; that the democratic rights 

of freedom of speech, press, and assembly had been respected, 

and that the electoral procedures recommended were correctly 
applied. 

In extending our congratulations to the Korean people [said Mr. 

Valle] on the spirit of patriotism demonstrated during the elections, the 

Commission hopes that the distinguished representatives present will 

exert the greatest efforts attainable for the unification of Korea within 
the shortest possible time. . . . 


KOREA'S FORCIBLE DISRUPTION 5 


The people of Korea are remarkably homogeneous. Ethnically 
and culturally they are one. They have a passionate longing for 
unity and independence and have a profound desire for the peace¬ 
ful unification of their country. The division of Korea was 
caused by exigencies of the Second World War. There is no 

justification for the continued separation of the two parts of the 
country. ... r 

The Republic of Korea looks to the United Nations for 
the solution of many of its problems, for it feels that the Re¬ 
public is in some sense a creation of the United Nations In 
toe opinion of the government, as evidenced by its request that 
the stay of the Commission in Korea be prolonged for another 


NaUon S 0a Com 8 mi«l “ofKo°rea fuTy VTS® °" by 
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year, the presence of the Commission has been a stabilizing 
factor in the situation. . . . 

The embittered propaganda and hostile activities which now 
mark the relation between the two parts of Korea render the 
prospect of unification more and more remote. As long as the 
opposition of the USSR to the efforts of the United Nations 
Commission to achieve the objectives of the General Assembly 
resolution of December 12, 1948, continues, neither a relaxation 
of hostile propaganda nor any other measure can facilitate to 
a substantial degree the achievement of unification. The world¬ 
wide difference between the USSR and the United States con¬ 
tinues to be, as it was when the Temporary Commission was in 
Korea, one of the basic factors underlying the present difficulties. 
Without a new effort by those powers to reach agreement on the 
question of Korea, no substantial progress toward the achieve¬ 
ment of unification on the basis of the principles approved by 
the General Assembly can be made. 

From its very inception, the newly formed Republic of 
Korea has been confronted with many difficulties. It faced in¬ 
surgent uprisings from within and was menaced by continuous 
clashes on the 38th parallel. While making due allowance for 
these factors, the Commission believes that a broadening of the 
government’s political base would allow it to meet these dif¬ 
ficulties more successfully and so enable it to play a more effective 
part in achieving unification. 

The present Commission, like its predecessor, must place on 
record an acknowledgment that the situation in Korea is now 
no better than it was at the beginning, and that it has not been 
able to facilitate the achievement of the objectives set by the 
General Assembly. 
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self-rule to a conquered people and then voluntarily set them 
free. 

On a recent stay in the islands, I found the citizens of the 
fledgling republic grateful to the United States for granting them 
independence but wondering whether they were ready for it. 
Rising literally from dust and ruins, the young nation faces the 
prospect that it may be too weak, poverty stricken and untrained 
to steer its own ship of state. 

The Filipinos’ struggle has grim significance. Within two 
thousand miles of Manila only—a few hours’ plane ride—dwell 
half the world’s people, the more underprivileged and restless 
half, groping for a destiny. The Filipinos have set a course 
following democracy. They are the Americans of the Orient. 
Their success or failure in self-government can make a crucial 
difference to their neighbors in both hemispheres. 

The president of the new republic is fifty-seven-year-old El- 

pidio Quirino, a prison warden’s son who struggled up from a 

lowly barrio to Malacanan Palace. Elected vice president in 1946, 

he stepped into his present office after Manuel Roxas’ fatal heart 

attack last April 15. The people feel a deep personal sympathy 

for Quirino because of his harrowing wartime experiences which 

reflect the anguish borne in some degree by almost every Filipino 

family. At the beginning of the war, the Japanese threw him 

into the infamous Fort Santiago prison and during the fight for 

Manila machine-gunned and killed his wife and three of his five 
children. 


The government recently surprised everyone by balancing the 
budget The previous year’s budget had to be fortified by a 
$60 million loan obtained from our Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation at 2.5 per cent, payable in five years. But the better 
than $125 million governmental expenses from July 1 1947 to 
June 30 1948, were met completely by revenue from Philippine 
sources. The secret of success was that for the first time in history 
they effectively gathered in the taxes, greatly increasing the staff 

AM M ^ ^ 1 • • t a a provinces. Thou¬ 

sands of checks in surprisingly large amounts, frequently from 

unexpected sources, fluttered in daily, tripling collections and 
squaring accounts. 
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Quirino’s chief headache is the "Huks,” outstanding symbol 
of Filipino social unrest. This large group of farmers, former 
guerrillas, were using leftover carbines and captured Japanese 
rifles to back up long-ignored demands for land reforms. Quirino 
accepted the Huk leader. Communist Luis Tame, into the House 
of Representatives, to which he had been elected but denied a 
seat on allegations of vote fraud. Then he further guaranteed to 
back up a double-barreled Huk demand, to enforce a policy of 
better contracts for tenant farmers and redistribution of large 
estates. 

But the Huks refused to surrender their arms, and sporadic 
fighting continues. These uprisings dramatize a pressing national 
problem. The Huks are victims of a vicious circle of tenant¬ 
farming practices which is fast tightening into a noose. Redis¬ 
tribution of land will not solve the problem for there are avail¬ 
able only four hectares to each family in the area and it takes 
eight [about twenty acres] for their support. The only perma¬ 
nent solution seems to be eventual large-scale resettlement on 
potentially rich Mindanao. 

A common complaint here is that the government is graft- 
ridden. Whether it is a tip of a few pesos given grudgingly to 
the man who issues you a driver’s license or a few thousand to 
clinch a big deal in surplus property, bribery is all too prevalent. 
The man in the street accepts the idea that some petty corruption 
is inevitable in a country where minor officials are so inade¬ 
quately recompensed—police get $50 a month—that they depend 
in part upon gratuities for food and shelter. But he is outraged 
by the present situation. 

One source of the confidence in facing the future that I 
found all over the Philippines lies in the great archipelago it¬ 
self. . . . The Filipinos, unfortunately, do not have the money 
or the techniques required to develop their own rich resources. 
For this reason, islanders feel that there is great opportunity in 
their country for certain types of Americans. Recently, as an 
inducement, they amended their constitution in order to grant 
Americans equal rights with Philippine citizens themselves to 
acquire and develop natural resources and to operate public 
utilities. 
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They want Americans like Pete Miles, who is running a 
sawmill on Palawan, a southern island. Miles, a freckled, bull- 
throated bachelor of forty-four, spent six months getting out his 
first 800 meter load of apitong , a sturdy wood used for posts and 
beams. It netted him $2,400. His next load of 1,000 meters 
was cut and delivered in half the time and brought $3,500. By 
the end of the year, he was making that much each month. . . . 

Another favorite American is John D. Hardie, a vigorous, 
balding man of forty who operates an 880-acre modern dairy in 
the hills, thirteen miles above Manila. During the Army duty 
in the islands, Hardie’s dairyman soul was shocked by the scarcity 
of milk. Each morning 1,250,000 people in Manila were of¬ 
fered 180 gallons of fresh milk! A glass of milk in a restaurant 
costs fifty cents. At war’s end, Hardie sold his California farm, 
bought a selected herd of twenty-three cows, seventeen calves 
and two bulls, and transported them across the ocean. After 
nearly two years, he is convinced that the many dairies which 
failed before him did so only because they were not scientifically 
run. Land and labor are cheaper than in California, feed prices 
are about the same. He is increasing his herd to twice its present 
size and expects to clear $75,000 in four years. . . . 

Approving Filipinos are watching a crew of agricultural ex¬ 
perts of the California Packing Company show what can be 
done in fertile Philippine soil. Some years before the war, this 
scientific team of plant pathologists, chemists and field men set 
out experimental crops of pineapple from one end of the archi¬ 
pelago to the other. Those in the rich soil of Bukidnon prov¬ 
ince in Mindanao flourished best. Today, the 1948 pack is up to 
a million cases, a golden sweet nugget worth $3 million. 

Perhaps the most popular American in Manila is an ener¬ 
getic, fifty-year-old Honoluluan named Chester Clarke. A success¬ 
ful contractor and manufacturer of ready-mix concrete, Clarke 
sold 60 per cent of his business to a group of Filipinos, retaining 
40 per cent and the managing directorship. On his first contract, 
to build nineteen miles of city streets, Clarke underbid his nearest 
competitor by 500,000 pesos, $250,000. He is laying the best 
streets ever seen in this part of the world, using superior ma- 
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terials at lower cost and doing it faster than such work has ever 
been done here. 

The government recently retained experts of the H. E. 
Beyster Corporation of Detroit to survey possibilities for local 
manufacturing. After thorough investigation of raw materials, 
labor supply and market, they described more than twenty-five 
hitherto neglected golden opportunities. A plywood manufac¬ 
turer, they estimate, can set up a plant and get 14 per cent return 
on his money. A small paint factory, an iron foundry, an alumi¬ 
num utensil plant, a pulp paper mill, a 50,000-ton steel mill and 
any number of furniture factories are among the enterprises 
which these experts declare will richly repay men equipped with 
the all-important technical skill. 

Militarily, to defend their country, I found Filipinos are 
doing all they can themselves, while counting heavily on us in 
case of emergency. A mutual assistance pact links their general 
defense plans with ours. In return for aid and equipment, we 
have a 99 year lease on one important concentration of adjoin¬ 
ing air and ground force bases, and two naval bases, all on Luzon, 
and nine minor auxiliary installations in various parts of the 

islands. 

The Filipinos told me over and over again, however, that 
their ultimate hope for peace lies in the success of the United 
Nations. Their UN representative, Carlos P. Romulo, has dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a spokesman for all dependent peoples. 
Romulo is one of the best friends America has in the General 
Assembly. He fervently advocates the path taken by the United 
States in granting independence to his country as the only one 
which other great powers can travel to lasting peace with their 

colonies. 

During the forty years of American partnership, Romulo 
points out, thanks to better food and living conditions, the aver¬ 
age Filipino actually grew five inches taller. They became the 
most prosperous people in their part of the world. 

Today virtually everyone speaks our language. One morn¬ 
ing I heard Senator Camilo Osias address more than 30,<XH> 
people in the huge Quiapo market in downtown Manila. Be- 
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ginning in Tagalog, he had not uttered ten words when the 

crowd roared, "Speak English!” 

On every side I saw Filipinos struggling valiantly against 

tremendous odds to keep up the standards of health and educa¬ 
tion set during the partnership with America. Progress in public 
health has been set back twenty-five years. The number one 
problem is the appalling increase in tuberculosis incurred as a 
result of the almost universal wartime malnutrition and starva¬ 
tion. 

Despite the fact that twelve thousand of the fifteen thousand 
schools in operation before the war were destroyed, a million 
more children are being taught. They crowd into nipa shacks 
and Quonset huts or huddle in the shade of acacia trees. 

Trips through country sections showed me the tremendous 
odds against which the plucky farmers are fighting. The Jap¬ 
anese wantonly destroyed rice threshers and hullers, copra driers, 
abaca stripping machines (the plant that yields Manila hemp) 
and sugar refineries. Of 163 sawmills in the islands, they de¬ 
molished 141. They killed half the horses, 60 per cent of the 
hogs and 80 per cent of the cattle. 

Yet the Filipinos do not despair. Typical of their spirit are 
the weavers of Ilocano Province, whose looms were idle after 
the war because of lack of thread. Many families dependent on 
this cottage industry were hungry and desperate. The weavers 
heard of surplus parachute ropes in a Manila warehouse and 
obtained some. They painstakingly reeled and joined them to 
fashion a smoother and stronger thread than the one they had 
formerly used. Soon hundreds of long-indigent women, most 
of them war widows with large families to support, were busily 
shuttling out luncheon sets, table cloths and materials for suits 
and dresses. In six months they earned $10,000, setting an ex¬ 
ample which inspired the Philippine Government to help 50,000 
others to find similar employment. 

Don’t go to the Philippines today if you are sensitive to noise. 
In Manila you will be awakened at six in the morning by the 
deafening din of hammering, sawing, and concrete-mixing. 
Homes to replace demolished ones are burgeoning in every sec¬ 
tion. Workmen are pouring asphalt for city streets, rebuilding 
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sagging bridges, blasted railways and caved-in factories and 
warehouses. The Filipinos envision a Manila even more beautiful 
than it was. Recently they selected Quezon City, an expansive 
site just outside the present municipal limits, for the new capital 
of the Philippines. Here they are making a fresh start, erecting 
scores of edifices more magnificent than those which made their 
prewar capital the "Pearl of the Orient.” 

Help from us is reaching the Philippines with agonizing 
slowness. Although United States wartime shortwave radios 
promised Filipinos restitution "to the last carabao,” for their 
tragic losses, there has been only a trickle of back pay to former 
soldiers and hill fighters and indemnity to people whose homes 
and businesses were annihilated by our liberating bombs and 
artillery. Filipinos are pathetically grateful, nevertheless, for 
any settlements at all. Three thousand claims are now being paid 

off each week. 

Noting that the United States dollars are giving wings to 
many Filipinos who formerly traveled between islands by small 
steamer or sampan, Quirino’s government has seen to it that 
the Philippine Air Lines, Inc., which is 35 per cent government 
ow'ned, reaches every province. 


Even the bright cloud of political independence for the 
Philippines casts a shadow of possible economic hardship. Hav¬ 
ing been tied to the mother country's free trade strings for years, 
the youthful nation is now pushed toward the arena of world 
competition. Under the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, free 
entry of their goods into the United States can continue only 
six years longer, until 1954. Then the tariff begins bearing 
down, increasing at the rate of 5 per cent each year until the 
Filipinos will be forced to compete with everyone else for United 
States markets. The country has built its economy almost ex¬ 
clusively around exports to us; a mere half dozen years is all too 

brief a training period. 

Undaunted, the Filipinos feel that, if they can meet the chal¬ 
lenge closing the doors of free trade will ultimately strengthen 
the republic. A high government official told me, "We Filipinos 
import virtually every garment we wear—socks, shoes under¬ 
wear and trousers. We bring in from thousands of miles away 
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every knife, fork, and spoon, every glazed cup and saucer, plate, 
bowl and platter we use. We pay heavy freight costs on all the 
electrical appliances, plumbing fixtures, roofing materials and 
window panes with which we equip our houses.” Islanders 
realize that their only hope for maintaining the standard of liv¬ 
ing now supported by our dollars lies in starting up industries 
which will produce for the local markets. "We must put an end 
to this type of production which has divided us into two classes, 
a fabulously wealthy few and a depressingly large number of 
poor,” a member of the Senate told me. In 1938, one per cent 
of the people enjoyed approximately one third of the total na¬ 
tional income; 99 per cent earned less than $250 a year. If 
under pressure of necessity they now develop new diversified 
crops and small industries designed to make the archipelago more 
nearly self-sufficient, a larged middle class will arise. 

Twenty-five years from now the Filipinos hope to have a 
nation of more than thirty million people, well educated, po¬ 
litically mature and far advanced toward economic independence. 
They want to become living proof of their conviction that a 
government run by the people best promotes prosperity and 
happiness. If they succeed, the new republic will be a triumph 
for democracy, an example for the East and a strong influence for 
peace throughout the world. 


NATIONALIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 7 


Among the nationalization experiments being tried abroad, 
United States businessmen have been so preoccupied with Eng¬ 
land that they haven’t paid much attention to the Philippines. 
They would do well to have a look. Here—ironically in the 
country most tutored in the United States brand of capitalism— 
the government has plunged into one of the most vigorous na¬ 
tionalization programs to be found anywhere. Whether success¬ 
ful or not, it is likely to have the greatest consequences for Asia 
and Asia-minded United States businessmen. 


Univereily ^ Fortune™^: 80 ^ 2 -K***1949?* Reprinted Ty 
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It is all the more significant for the fact that the Filipinos 
have not been driven to the program by economic necessity. 
Unlike England, the Philippines have emerged from the war 
in surprisingly good shape. The government is stable and its 
budget is balanced. The peso, pegged at two to one with the 
United States dollar, has remained firm. Reconstruction is well 
under way; the most gruesome ruins have been repaired and there 
are miles of newly paved roads. Domestic trade is booming. 
Engineers and builders are having a heyday; construction during 
1948 averaged $3,500,000 a month (ten times the 1937 average) 
and men of means who had never been in the construction busi¬ 
ness before have hired superintendents and skilled help and made 
themselves some handsome profits. 

Yet, despite the vigor of its private enterprises, the country 
is nationalizing, and it is nationalizing with both barrels. First, 
English style, it is creating more and more state-owned cor¬ 
porations; second, it is nationalizing business in the stria sense 
of the word—i.e., legislating it out of foreign hands into native 
ones. Much of this could have been expected. Filipinos have 
customarily handled only 20 per cent of the Philippine export- 
import business, and they had little voice in the country’s chief 
industries. Since the war they have found that fact progressively 
more irritating. For one thing, the resistance to the Japanese 
invader deepened the sense of national solidarity; for another, 
Filipino traders were badly ’burned” in the postwar rush for 
quick profits. It could scarcely have been otherwise, for the 
Filipino had never taken prime interest in business affairs and 
he had never felt obliged to match wits in the marketplace with 
the Chinese and the Americans. When he lost out to the old 
hands, he turned to his government for help. It was quick to 

respond. 

So far the government has aimed its sharpest barbs at the 
Chinese. Of ten thousand booths in the public markets, 1,435 
were until recently operated by Chinese who were scarcely able 
to keep body and soul together. By law these Chinese have been 
deprived of their livelihood. Latest blow is a Supreme Court 
decision that prohibits the ownership of any land—even a resi- 
dential lot—by a foreigner. Because of the parity provision in 
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the Philippine Constitution, Americans are excluded from the 
effects of this decision. 

Many Americans, however, have the uncomfortable feeling 
that we are next on the agenda. The Flag Materials Law, for 
example, used to operate to the advantage of both Americans 
and Filipinos, but now is interpreted to grant an allowance of 
15 per cent to Filipino bidders in excess of the lowest bid offered 
by aliens on government contracts. What is more, the nation- 
alization-of-labor bill before the last Congress provides that if 
a person, association, or company is to operate or engage in any 
business, 60 per cent of the permanent personnel—including 
officers, clerical workers, laborers—must be Filipino citizens. 
There are also nationalization laws for civil, mining, and chemi¬ 
cal engineers. 

Similarly, trade is being nationalized. ... [A bill] passed 
on September 18, 1946, provided for the gradual nationalization 
of the retail trade, limiting the right to carry on retail trade to 
Filipinos and to corporations and associations at least 75 per 
cent of whose capital is owned by Filipino citizens. 

Then there is "PRATRA”— the Philippines Relief and Trade 
Rehabilitation Administration. PRATRA, which on August 1, 
1948, ended its first year of operations, has been given wide 
authority as a government trading company "to find ways and 
means of encouraging and assisting Filipino retailers and busi¬ 
nessmen such as by supplying them with merchantable goods at 
prices that will enable them to compete successfully in the open 
market. PRATRA sees itself as an agency for the social and 
economic amelioration of the people of the Philippines, and as 
a leader in the fight for greater participation by Filipino busi¬ 
nessmen in the trade and industry of their own country. Dur¬ 
ing its first year it handled $11,500,000 worth of supplies (in¬ 
cluding a mechanical cow that converts skimmed and powdered 
milk into liquid milk for distribution to children). It claims 
credit for having checked black marketing and profiteering and 
for having enforced price-control regulations. In the eyes of 
local American businessmen, however, PRATRA is a monster 
which threatens the very existence of the merchandising system 
that they have built up over a period of half a century. They 
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see PRATRA as a weapon to enforce Filipino claims for "part¬ 
nership”—and the doom of their agency contracts and their 
position as manufacturers’ representatives. 

Equally worrisome to Americans is the prospect of import 
control, which just went into effect January 1, 1949. The Fili¬ 
pinos claim the controls are necessary to protect the integrity of 
their economy. Their total foreign trade for July 1947 to July 
1948 was $848,151,198—up 40 per cent over the preceding 
year—but imports were twice exports. The adverse balance was 
met by U.S. rehabilitation expenditures, disbursements by U.S. 
armed forces in the Philippines, and accumulated reserves, but 
the Filipinos know they cannot rely on these props indefinitely. 
If their dollar balances are to be conserved, they declare, further 
imports of luxuries and nonessentials must be curtailed by as 
much as 40 per cent Among the import items they have slated 
for drastic reduction are wines, beverages, and liquors, cosmetics, 
watches, clocks, high-priced textiles, soaps, photo equipment 
radios, cigarettes, refrigerators, leather goods, candies, autos, 
glassware, and china ware. American businessmen t hink this is a 
poor way to go about the job. Not only are the controls counter 
to the spirit of parity and the ITO charter, they argue, but they 
are likely to produce artificial scarcity, rising prices, and a re¬ 
duced standard of living. The best way to reduce the gap be¬ 
tween exports and imports, the Americans point out, is not to 
reduce imports but to expand exports. 

Postwar exports have been low, but, as they get their war 
ravaged fields back into shape, the Filipinos hope to do a good 
bit better. Where only 240,000 tons of the '47-’48 sugar crop, 
for example, were available for export, they hope to push the 
figure for the ’48-’49 crop to 600,000 tons. And while Filipino 
war passions are still high, the government has mastered them 
enough to go about building up a quiet trade with Japan. 

Theoretically, the Philippines still have a system of free 
enterprise under a democratic form of government, but under 
the new nationalization program the area of private enterprise is 
being constantly restricted by government regulation—and gov¬ 
ernment competition. With what former Ambassador McNutt 
terms "examples of state socialism” the government has gone into 
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business for itself. There is the National Development Com- 
pany, with its textile mills, food-canning plants, shoe factories, 
and cement plants. Before the war it was created to meet 
specific needs; it invested capital where private funds were in* 
adequate, and in some cases it offset monopolistic practices on the 
part of aliens or private Filipinos. Now it is mushrooming. Its 
projects cover the entire range of industries, agriculture, and 
transportation. Its four-year plan calls for an $88 million loan 
for the development of power, and an additional $37 million 
for steel, paper, copper, wallboard, textile, ferroalloy, plywood, 
salt, and chemical industries; for sugar, tobacco, coconut, abaca, 
livestock, and rice and corn improvement; for the Manila Rail¬ 
road Company and interisland shipping companies; and for 
waterworks, coal mining, lumber processing, fish canning, and 
applied research. 

There are government corporations in the tobacco, fiber, 
and coconut business. A Rice Emergency Board is contemplated 
to monopolize the distribution of rice. The government has its 
Surplus Property Commission, Sugar Rehabilitation and Read¬ 
justment Commission, and its Government Enterprises Council. 

The government s new Central Bank is causing misgivings 
in the Philippines. Although the Finance Commission recom¬ 
mended a Central Bank—to provide a securities market, to ac¬ 
celerate rehabilitation and industrialization, and to maintain 
equilibrium in the balance of payments—many foreign commer¬ 
cial interests hate to see any threat to the present relationship 
between the peso and the dollar. At the present time there is 
one dollar in the United States Treasury for every two pesos in 
Philippine Treasury certificates. It is proposed to transfer $100 
million of the $350 million in reserves to the Central Bank, to 
advance to the government against negotiable securities. This 
would release substantial sums for development purposes. 

The paper position of the Central Bank differs little from 
that of other nations’ central banks. The fear in the Philippines 
is that its administrators will abuse their powers, and let their 
economic judgments be warped by politics. It must be said that 
the previous reserve requirements were unduly rigid and in¬ 
herited from- the American regime. The Philippines have the 
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right to relax these restrictions, but if the peso shakes new in¬ 
vestors will shy entirely dear of the Philippines. The blame 
would rest squarely with the government, for economically con¬ 
ditions should be considered favorable in the Philippines for 
new investments. The country has the resources for industriali¬ 
zation and trade. The United States needs its manganese, chrome, 
hardwoods, abaca—to name a few of its products—and the Phil¬ 
ippines could use the taxes, revenues, and opportunities for em¬ 
ployment that would result from new investments. Yet even 
now capital is hesitant. In 1947 the subscribed capital of new 
corporations was $28 million, and the paid-up capital only 
$12.5. Of these amounts two thirds were Filipino, one sixth 
American, and one seventh Chinese. And who are these Filipino 
investors? The "little men” for whom the laws were ostensibly 
passed? They are not. For the most part the new Filipino in¬ 
vestments are being made by firms already substantial and pros¬ 
perous, or, on occasion, by lame-duck politicians who look for 
economic activity in the event the elections go against them. 

From economics to politics is a step that is scarcely dis¬ 
cernible in the Philippines. Politics is everybody s business. It 
is intense, bitter—and sometimes fatal. The present adminis¬ 
tration is marred by nasty scandals. President Quirino inherited 
a tainted situation and he has not succeeded in eradicating the 
sources of graft and corruption. Government services have been 
honeycombed with bribery, and the unusual opportunities for 
personal enrichment were not overlooked by some who were 
charged with the disposal of surplus property. Scandals have 
arisen in connection with the cashing of government checks for 
veterans’ payments and war-damage claims. The worst scandal 
involved many senators and representatives in the Chinese-immi- 
gration racket. (Immigration certificates, it is reported^ could 
be obtained from obliging congressmen on payment of a fee 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 pesos per person.) 

The Huks are still a great problem. Quirino reversed the 
Roxas policy of treating them as outlaws, and not only extended 
amnesty to them and their Communist leader, Luis Tame, but 
allowed Huk representatives to take seats in Congress. Taruc. 
however, continues to propagandize against the government (and 
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the United States) and his followers have been slow to lay down 
their arms. Meanwhile the disorders in Huk territory continue. 
What many sympathetic observers fear most, however, is not 
rebellion, but an unholy alliance between the tycoons and the 
political oligarchy. As one thoughtful gentleman put it: 

We are moving back toward the types of Spain, with the ilustrado 
class dominated by a few scoundrels, and with the people in peonage. 
With a power-drunk oligarchy in power, the country can crash to 
pieces while the machine can do as it pleases, undeterred by prudence, 
love of country, or respect for the opinion of mankind. 

Democracy, of course, is only partially developed in the 
Philippines, and the people are too easily persuaded to surrender 
their prerogatives to the politicians in power. Yet these trends 
could be stopped if the people were informed, instructed, and 
led along the right paths. And among the politicians there are 
public-minded and public-spirited leaders. . . 

For all their growing pains, the Filipinos are increasingly 
aware of their opportunities and obligations to their immediate 
neighbors. They still look to America for leadership and re¬ 
ceive good counsel from the able American representatives in 
Manila. They are taking advantage of their Latin heritage to 
cement closer relations with Spain, Italy, France, and Latin 
America. Their representatives in the United Nations have 
drawn favorable attention. And they are acting independently. 

ven where we disapprove of their decisions, we must applaud 
that independence. r 


PHILIPPINE DEMOCRACY’S FIRST LINE OF 

DEFENSE 8 


It used to be a badge of distinction to be called "a product 
of the public schools." These schools offered the best in the way 
of organized education in the Philippines. A biographer of 
President Roxas underlined the fact that the head of the nation 


8 Article by Dalmacio 
Bureau of Public Schools. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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"received his early education in the public schools. . . . His 
generation is the first product of the American public schools 
in the Philippines.*’ McNutt, in introducing him to the National 
Press Club in Washington in 1946, said also that "Roxas is a 
product of the American school system.” 

In 1899 McKinley told Taft that the extension and improve¬ 
ment of the educational system was of "first importance.” In 
1935 Frank Murphy in his valedictory said that "no people ever 
accepted the blessings of education with more enthusiasm than 
the Filipinos. . . . No agency of the state has been more effective 
than the public schools in the creation of a strong consciousness 
of Philippine nationality and the development of a sense of civic 
responsibility.” 

Survey Commissioner Paul Monroe wrote in 1935 (ten years 
after his famous nation-wide educational survey in the Philip¬ 
pines) that the "system of education in the Philippines is one 
of the best in the world.** 

Even Nicholas Roosevelt, who in 1926 seemed to have dipped 
his pen in vitriol, had to admit that American educational meas¬ 
ures paid the richest dividends. "Indeed, the Philippines today 
are probably the only country in the world where children cry to 
go to school.” 

A Japanese Prime Minister wrote in 1918: "I congratulate 
the Filipino people upon the vast strides forward made by them 
since the establishment of American sovereignty. . . . The 
efforts ... are wonderful.” During the Japanese occupation an¬ 
other Japanese wrote: "It is indeed true that more schools and 
sanitary facilities were established, whereas these were virtually 
absent during the dark Spanish regime.” Another Japanese at¬ 
tached to the Imperial Army noted that "in every town and vil¬ 
lage in the Philippines we found fine primary schools where the 
English language is taught.” 

John Foreman, an Englishman, reported that "education has 
received the greatest solicitude of the Insular Government.” 

No one but the most chauvinistic nationalist would question 
the motive or the success of the public school system instituted 
on our shores by the American mentors. We would not be where 
we are now but for the vision, sympathy, statesmanship, and in- 
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telligence of the Americans both here and in Washington. War 
Secretary Dern, in 1935, summed up the whole policy in these 
words: "It was difficult for us to comprehend how popular 
government could be successful without popular education, which 
we Americans regard as the keystone in the arch of democracy/' 

The concern which the United States Congress had for the 
Philippine public school system may be gauged from the way 
they inserted a proviso in the Tydings-McDuffie Law to the effect 
that the Philippine Government shall establish an adequate edu¬ 
cational system. So essential is education to a democracy that 
Americans of all creeds and beliefs, in 1899 as well as in 1935, 

could think of no firmer foundation on which to build our 
political structure. 

We do not need to go deep into our historical past to under¬ 
stand why Philippine conditions were so favorable to the flower¬ 
ing of a modern educational system. During the Spanish regime, 
schools were few and feeble by any reasonable standard. There 
are still some people today who attended such schools, and they 
as well as the impartial historians will probably admit that these 
schools represented, at best, a tardy prop to a falling colonial 
administration. And how many of them did we have for ten 
million Filipinos? The rich had fine schools in Manila and 
other big towns, but even those schools served not so much to 
prepare the rich youth for true citizenship in an enlightened 
society as to stress their privileged positions and to prepare them 
to wrest control later on in a setup that has only begun to glimpse 
at the meaning of "government by the people/' The Filipino 
filibusteros, ,, who rebelled against this pre-American order of 

things are now among our national heroes. Rizal was the finest 
among the "rebels.” 

Better than a revolution and better even than the expulsion 
of the despotic enemies of popular education in his country, 
Rizal conceived of peaceful educational reforms as the first 
need of his country. "I place as a premise the education of 
the people. . . /’ Rizal saw what many others did not see. Popu¬ 
lar education must come first; it must be at the bottom of every 
good reform. 7 
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The overthrow of Spain gave the Filipinos the "liberation” 
they had been praying for. The sudden arrival of the Americans 
—those descendants of heroes of Bunker Hill, Concord, and 
Lexington—together with the earnest measures which they 
promptly instituted in the Philippines to combat ignorance and 
"indolence” inspired a high tide of confidence among the people. 
It is doubtful, looking back to that early period of trials and 
tribulations, if there was any country in the world at that time 
which could have duplicated what the Americans had done for 
us educationally. 

Soon the schools mushroomed everywhere. They filled up 
with pupils faster than new classrooms could be built. Pupils 
and more pupils came, awakened no doubt by the sweet times 
of a modem Pied Piper from across the Pacific. The new edu¬ 
cational system grew by leaps and bounds. The increase in en¬ 
rollment from 6,900 in 1899 to about 3,000,000 today is a classic 
in the history of education anywhere. The teachers who keep 
that system going have reached a total of 56,000. The total cost 
had been enormous, but the public schools had been the coun¬ 
try’s greatest pride and are supposed to be its surest protection, 
and no price was too high to pay for the continuation of their 
indispensable services on a high level of efficiency. 

Talking of educational expenses reminds one of the serious 
efforts in 1939 and 1940 to stretch the proverbial educational 
nickel so that, it was hoped, there would be no more yearly school 
crises. These efforts took the form mainly of increasing the num¬ 
ber of pupils who may sit in the schoolroom for the same number 
of teacher hours. In other words, the speed of the educational 
assembly line would have to be increased, doubled if necessary. 
A hothouse is possible in horticulture: why not in education? 
The period of elementary education was shortened by one full 
year, and the school day was cut to just a little over one half. 

Such is the situation this year of our Republic. Never have 
the schools been asked to do so much with so little time for 
doing it. By no known pedagogical acrobatics can you give the 
same satisfactory teaching sendee in six years of almost halved 
school days which formerly took you seven years of moming-and- 
aftemoon attendance. Very soon—in four or five years—the 
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products of this hothouse double-time method will be taking our 
places, and we would need no high-precision testing device to 
foretell what their comparative fitness would be for the challeng¬ 
ing tasks of a modern complicated world. 



BIRTH PANGS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


INTRODUCTION 

In the family of nations, as in individual families, not all 
births are painless. After periods of destitution, conflict, and 
panic, the obstetrician is prepared for many miscarriages, premature 
births, and other difficulties. In the whole region of South and 
East Asia the Second World War has precipitated national move- 
ments which in the ordinary course of events might have 
taken longer to mature. Some of the colonial governments have 
tried to repress these urges, only to learn at great cost that noth¬ 
ing can be done about them: unheedful of the upset condition 
of the household, the child appears; plans made for his fitting 
reception at a later time fall by the board; no one can tell for 
sure whether the lusty infant will survive. 

First, a few* words about one birth that has not come off: 
the seeming birth-throes in Malaya were but the rumblings of 
inner discordances. A minority in their own country, the in¬ 
digenous Malays are more remote, most of them, from the 
political aspirations of the region than are others of the penin¬ 
sula’s population groups—especially the Chinese. Nationalism 
here is a composite of the demands of some for complete sepa¬ 
ration from the British Commonwealth, those of others for a 
larger measure of autonomy under some sort of dominion status, 
a mere claim for larger representation in legislature and admin¬ 
istration on the part of yet others. A sympathetic government in 
the homeland has tried to weave the many discordant notes into 
a harmonious and orderly progress from colonialism toward even¬ 
tual freedom. 

Of the infants of Southeast Asia statehood, Indonesia appears 
to be the stoutest little fellow. While this volume was in prep¬ 
aration, conflicts between the Indonesian Republic and the 
Netherlands which but recently had seemed irreconcilable were 
reduced to a few essentials, and even these, with the good 
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offices of the United Nations, have been bridged by agreements 
looking to future solutions. Indonesian independence is now as¬ 
sured, though a large part of the archipelago remains under the 
tutelage of the mother country while at the same time cooperating 
with the Indonesian Republic (mainly Javanese) in the federal 
government installed on December 27, 1949. Much remains to 
be done to safeguard the new relationship of East and West 
inaugurated here not only from external but also from internal 
aggression, which started almost immediately. The administra¬ 
tive and economic substructure still needs to be built without 
which the new edifice remains precarious. It will take time to 
substitute for mutual suspicion an active collaboration that will 
help to overcome the remaining disagreements—including the 
future disposal of the rich potential resources of New Guinea. 

Burma has a recent history of partial autonomy under British 
imperial rule and now enters upon complete self-government 
with much better preparation than Indonesia. Not all the crack¬ 
ling and rumbling to be heard in the national capital on Inde¬ 
pendence Day came from fireworks. Already the new born 
state faced disobedience and disorder. The revolt of the Karen 
people possibly could have been foreseen had more attention 
been paid to the brooding of oppressed minorities. Suspicion 
and antagonism engendered by injustice suffered in the past do 
not at once die down when some provision for minority repre¬ 
sentation is made in a new Constitution. They flare up again 
under suffering and provocation; and representatives of the 
international Communist movement will know how to exploit 
the rankling discontent. P 


In Viet Nam, the dawn of 1950 sees the former Annamese 
emperor Bao Dai enthroned as ruler with somewhat uncertain 
status over a nominally independent Viet Nam within a French- 
sponsored commonwealth which also contains the ancient king 
doms of Laos and Cambodia. This state is not to be confused 
with the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam founded in 1945 bv 
die Viet Nam Independence League. The first-named of the 
Vietnamese governments is supported by a large French army • 
the other originated within the forces of resistance to both the 
Japanese and the pro-Japanese French governments during the 
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war, is led by Communists, and probably has received some rein¬ 
forcement of men and arms from the Co m mu ni st government in 

China. 

In this rich land, then, the travail of the postwar period has 
brought forth twins—neither very robust or with more than 
an even chance to live. In Indochina, South and East Asia 
join, not only geographically, but also culturally and m his¬ 
torical experience. Its peoples have an important part to play 
in the building of inter-Asian unity. They may find themselves 
the next victims of the forces of disruption that are sweeping 
down from the north, or they may help to build that larger 
unity of the civilized world to which we must look as the 
bulwark against new assaults from the steppes of Inner Asia. 


PERSISTENT UNREST IN MALAYA 1 

Although overt manifestations of violence in Malaya have 
declined m frequency, the basic problems giving rise to dis¬ 
content still persist {Serious terrorist outbreaks still occurred 
toward the end of 1945^-Ed.] So long as this is true Com¬ 
munists will be tempted to exploit the situation for their o 
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industry in Malaya. Since the prices of food, especially rice, and 
consumer goods have meanwhile been rising drastically, a large 
part of the population faces semistarvation. Despite the govern¬ 
ment’s attempt to impose rationing, continued smuggling, in¬ 
effective price controls and noncooperation have contributed to 
general chaos. 

Discontent has been increased by the inequality with which 
economic burdens fall on different sections of the population. 
The plantation and mine workers, most of whom are Chinese 
and Indians, despite wage raises of from 300 to 700 per cent, 
have been most severely hit. . . . The indigenous Malay popu¬ 
lation . . . having clung largely to their original peasant farming 
occupations, are not so severely affected by conditions in the 
rubber and tin market. 

Under these conditions the widespread prevalence of banditry 
and disorder, against which the British authorities had failed 
to establish adequate police protection, does not appear surpris¬ 
ing. The jungles and swamps of Malaya, moreover, make the 
task of policing especially difficult. At the core of the unor¬ 
ganized dissident groups are found remnants of the anti-Japanese 
People’s army which had been supplied and aided during the 
war by the Allies. This guerrilla army consisted largely of 
Chinese workers strongly hostile to Japan and generally sym¬ 
pathetic to China’s Communists. The wealthier urban Chinese, 
however, generally preferred to get along with the Japanese as 
best they could, as did the more easygoing Malay people and their 
Sultans. Many of the Indians were so anti-British that they gave 
positive aid to the Japanese. When the war ended, it soon be¬ 
came evident that the anti-Japanese army was now as opposed to 
British rule as it had been to the Japanese. It also heartily dis¬ 
liked the more well-to-do Chinese who had not fought during 
the war and now tended to look to the Kuomintang government 
of China for protection. The guerrillas, furthermore, generally 
chose to remain in their forest hideouts rather than go back to 
civilian life since they found that those who did return, while 
obtaining payment for their arms, were often unable to find 
employment or other means of support. 
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Malaya’s postwar difficulties were further aggravated by the 
emergence of an acute constitutional issue. . . . According to avail¬ 
able information, the British did not take local sentiment suf¬ 
ficiently into account in promulgating the Malayan Union or in 
making the revisions leading to the federation, particularly by 
not considering sufficiently the interests of the large laboring 
population, primarily Chinese. This element, whose industry 
and skill have played a major part in the economic development 
of the region, has been treated like a group of temporary immi¬ 
grants. Specifically, the British refusal to incorporate the pre¬ 
dominantly Chinese colony of Singapore in the Malay federation 
keeps the Chinese from exercising a majority influence. More¬ 
over, the British are accused of having failed to take energetic 
measures to alleviate the economic crisis, by such means as the 
development of new uses for rubber to compensate for the de¬ 
cline in world demand. 

Nevertheless, in justification of the British, it may be pointed 
out that they have accepted the demands of the Chinese as ulti¬ 
mate objectives, claiming that they will be reached by gradual 
means and that too rapid a transition would throw the country 
into chaos and communal strife. Furthermore, many causes of 
Malaya’s difficulties lie completely outside the control of British 
officials. It should be noted, for example, that the hostility of 
Chinese Communists tow ard the Kuomintang, encouraged by 
Communist successes in China, has led the guerrillas to direct 
their attacks at well-to-do Chinese as well as at the British. 

The extent to which external Communist directives influence 
the guerrillas is difficult to determine. Malayan Communist 
leaders now actively in revolt are known to have attended the 
"Southeast Asia Youth Conference” and Indian Communist party 
meetings in Calcutta during February 1948, and the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in near-by Bangkok has been expanded to some forty 
senior officials although the Russian population of Thailand is 
said to number only about ten. In mid-July, however, Izvestra, 
organ of the Soviet government, ridiculed the idea that Com¬ 
munists were responsible for the terrorism in Malaya. Ob¬ 
servers point out that, whether centrally planned or not, these 
outbreaks may serve Russia’s interests by discrediting Britain and 
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the Western powers throughout Asia, reducing supplies of tin 
and rubber for American and Western European consumption, 
forcing greater drainage of money, supplies and troops from 
the United Kingdom, and reducing one of Britain’s chief sources 
of dollar credit. It is also clear that the British will not be 
successful in eliminating Communist-led terrorism until they 
have first won the active support of the bulk of the population 
by measures calculated to bring substantial improvement of their 
lot. 

In evaluating the situation prevailing in Southeast Asia, it is 
important to keep in mind many specific problems which, while 
now often discussed in terms of the American-Soviet struggle, 
are in themselves of long-term and overriding significance. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, no dominant economic classes have emerged 
among the native peoples of this area, although a considerable 
intelligentsia has developed, animated by theoretical pro¬ 
grams and personal loyalties and united only by an intense spirit 
of nationalism. The masses tend to be guided more by the per¬ 
sonality of a strong leader than by elaborate doctrines. Only as 
the leaders acquire a stake in maintaining an existing order can 
they turn from protest to constructive effort. When the develop¬ 
ment of mutually beneficial trade with the Western nations be¬ 
comes a vested interest for popularly based, responsible govern¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia, the outlook for peace and stability will 
be improved. Mere opposition to communism in these areas 
by armed suppression, however necessary in an emergency, ag¬ 
gravates instead of curing the underlying conditions which tend 
to increase the power of Moscow’s attraction. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUNDS OF INDONESIAN 

NATIONALISM 2 

I 

f “ ces - ancient L “d modern, European and Asiatic, 
political and economic, have combined to produce the present 
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state of unrest and political turmoil in Indonesia, otherwise 
known as the Dutch East Indies. No one can fully understand 
the present situation with all its emotional tensions, unless he 
appreciates the various religious factors which are operative, 
to a greater or less degree, in the Indonesian nationalist move¬ 
ment. . . . Briefly, we may say that there have been five differ¬ 
ent religious traditions which have fused, or are in conflict today 
in Indonesian thought, namely, Animism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity.... 

All the various tribes and racial groups from the most primi¬ 
tive Papuan of New Guinea to the most highly developed pagan 
tribes of Celebes, Borneo, and Sumatra, and even including the 
Javanese and Malays who have become Mohammedan, accept as 
the background of all their thinking a rather primitive and 
pervasive animism. According to this belief, all nature, animate 
and inanimate, is the expression or manifestation of a super¬ 
natural force, variously called mana, tondi, rua, words which we 
might translate as vital force, magic, spirit . . . Even in the 
areas where Mohammedan doctrines are most firmly adhered to, 
one finds this basic animistic pattern under a thin veneer of 

Islamic theology. 

The next great religious tradition which has profoundly in¬ 
fluenced Indonesian culture has been that of Sanskrit Hindu 
India. Beginning about the first century of the Christian era, 
a wave of Hindu influence in the form of Aryan immigrants, 
merchants, traders, and teachers swept over the coast lands of 
Sumatra and Java until eventually powerful Hindu kingdoms ... 
became the dominant influence in the main centers of Indonesian 
life. In time Java became a great center of Hindu learning and 
culture. Great temples for the worship of Siva, Vishnu, and 
Brahma were erected at Prambanan in Central Java. . . . 

During the eighth century a great Buddhist dynasty, the 
Shailendra, ruled in middle Java after a new wave of immigra¬ 
tion, probably in the form of Buddhist monks and laymen, had 
spread over Indonesia and especially Java. ... It was during 
this period that art and architecture, drama and music, were de¬ 
veloped along the purest Indian lines. It is interesting to note 
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that Hinduism and Buddhism, rather than conflicting in Java, 

seemed to merge and fuse in Javanese civilization. Although 

Hinduism was later superseded by Islam, and the last remnants 

of Hindu nobility were forced out of Java and found refuge in 

the island of Bali, the Hindu religion and art have left deep 

imprints upon Javanese civilization discernible even today. The 

great religious epics of Sanskrit literature, the Mahabharata and 

the Ramayana , have become as popular in Indonesia as in 

India. . . . Even in Moslem centers such as Solo and Jokjakarta, 

there is apparent a revival of interest in this classical Hindu 

heritage, reminding one of the Renaissance in Europe after the 

rediscovery of the ancient wisdom of Greece and Rome. Today 

in such a movement as the Budi Utomo , a popular movement for 

the revival of Javanese culture along purely Indonesian lines, 

one may detect this ancient Hindu religious treasure as one of 
the significant factors. 


The fourth and greatest religious influence has been that 
of Islam. The story of the Islamization of the Netherlands 
Indies takes us back to the thirteenth century. . . . During the 
next century this influence gradually increased and with the 
coming of the Arab and Persian traders in the fifteenth century 
the process of commercial penetration resulted in establishing 
expanding centers of Mohammedan influence. At first the re¬ 
ligion of the Arabian prophet spread slowly, in the principal 
trading centers and along the coastal areas, but gradually these 
foreign traders became kings, largely through intermarriage with 

nauve royalty, ^entuaily Mohammedan states supplanted the 
old Hindu-Buddhist kingdoms of South Sumatra and Java and 

°® C "f religi0n ' • • • With the leasing in- 
fa r V Mohammedan missionaries and the spread of the 

Ian*’ of Se P M I 7 * ^^ 7°^’ P ractical, X ‘he coast 

and ,h ' ****** bK “" 


A th .l° f the Portuguese, who bitterly (ought the 
A«bs for the control of the rich spice tr.de and who were 
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est of conquistadores y Alfonse de Albuquerque, opened a holy 
war in Indonesia between Moors and Crusaders. ... In this 
struggle . . . the Portuguese, by the end of the sixteenth century, 
had succeeded in weakening the power of all Indonesian coastal 
states except Atjeh in north Sumatra, but they had failed to stop 
Islam or to prevent its expansion. In central Java, at Mataram, 
a new and strong Mohammedan kingdom had been set up, and 
in West Java the sultanate of Bantam still remained fervently 
Islamic The island of Bali continued as the last stronghold of 
the Hindu religion in the archipelago. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
appeared on the scene and soon were able to drive the Portu¬ 
guese from the islands. Without the support of the Portuguese, 
the Roman Catholic missions gradually collapsed. . . . Now 
the era of Protestant missions began. . . . During die two cen¬ 
turies of rule of the Dutch East India Company, whose primary 
motive was exploitation and profit, it was natural that the cause 
of missions should suffer grievously because of the complete de¬ 
pendence upon the state. When the Company failed the Mission 
failed. . . . The great era of Protestant missions in the Indies 
was during the last century. . . . According to the 1930 census, 
the total native population of Indonesia numbered sixty million, 
of whom two thirds lived on the island of Java and the small 
neighboring island of Madura. ... 

Of the native population one and a half million belonged to 
one or another branch of the Protestant Church. In addition, 
there were 340,000 Roman Catholic Christians. In other words, 
out of the total of sixty million, there were approximately two 
million Indonesian Christians. The Moslem population was 
estimated at approximately fifty million, or five sixths of die 
total. The remaining seven and a half million were of die 
pagan tribes, chiefly confined to die interior of Borneo, Sumatra, 
Celebes, and New Guinea and to a range of small islands. . . . 
However, because of the missionary activity of Christianity and 
hhm the pagan tribes are being gradually won to one or the 
other of these two world faiths. The island of Bali still re m a in s 
solidly Hindu. 
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The fields where Protestant missionary work has been most 
successful include the Moluccas, Celebes, and Sumatra. ... It 
has been principally among the animistic peoples that Protestant 
missions have achieved their most significant results. A much 
more difficult work has been among the Mohammedans. . . . 

One of the striking indexes of the difference between the 
Christian and non-Christian communities is in the field of lit¬ 
eracy. In 1930 the percentage of literacy for the whole of the 
Netherlands Indies was only 3.6 per cent. In Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, the three principal islands, the percentage was 6.19 
per cent. However, in the distinctly Christian area the percent¬ 
age of literates was much higher. . . . Another striking mark 
of the Christian community is the new position of dignity which 
is accorded to women. 

II 

The religious traditions of Animism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity, which in varying degrees are operative 
today, supply the emotional undercurrents of the Indonesian 
Nationalist Movement. It is true that this nationalist move¬ 
ment is a complex of other factors and reveals a character similar 
to that of the neighboring countries of the Philippines, China, 
and India. In fact, these nationalist movements of the Orient 
may be regarded as one of the principal results of the impact 
of Western civilization upon the old Oriental cultures. They 
are in a sense revolts and counter-actions to that influence. 
Probably the greatest single factor in stimulating the nationalist 
movements of the Orient has been the influence of Christian 
missions and the widespread program of education along demo¬ 
cratic and Western lines. 

The distinctly Indonesian pattern of the present nationalist 
movement in the Indies is clear from the various forms of expres¬ 
sion which this movement has assumed. Java, where Dutch 
political and cultural influence has been most intensely developed 
has been the principal center of the nationalist consciousness’. 
Java is the cultural and political heart of the Indonesian world. 
This island, about the size of Greece, contains almost two thirds 
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of the population of the Indies; it is here that the land has been 
most intensively cultivated and utilized. It was here that the 
new political and cultural consciousness first found organized 
expression. 

One of the first indications of a growing national conscious¬ 
ness came in 1908 when Sudiro Husodo, a young Javanese doctor, 
inspired a group of young Javanese intellectuals to organize an 
association called Bud/ Utomo (Noble Endeavor). The de¬ 
clared aim of Bud'/ Utomo was to associate Javanese leaders to¬ 
gether in a volunteer project for the educational and cultural 
emancipation of the Javanese people. Its program called for a 
* 'worthy national existence” by developing education , industry, 
science and art along new and indigenous lines. Although the 
aim of this association was avowedly cultural, it had political 
repercussions and awakened the Dutch people to the fact that 
new forces were at work. . . . 

The stirrings of Islam were evident in the formation of 
Sarekat Islam in 1912 when a group of native businessmen at 
Soerakarta banded together not only to protect native business 
interests against European and Chinese competition but also to 
strive after progress and to do this on the basis of Moslem 
brotherhood. By 1916 this party had developed into a powerful 
and somewhat radical political movement, with an active mem¬ 
bership of 360,000. Its official program showed distinct leanings 
toward a synthesis of Islamic and Marxian ideology. However, 
its distinctly Moslem bias alienated the sympathies of many of 
the younger elements and thereby it failed to become the unify¬ 
ing and essential factor of Indonesian nationalism. The various 
stages in the development of this party reveal some of the 
dynamic factors at work—anti-Europeanism, Pan-Islam, and 

communism. 

In 1920 the Communist Party of Indonesia was organized 
and soon attracted a large following, especially among the coolie 
or laboring classes. A series of violent labor troubles and in¬ 
surrectional outbreaks in 1926 and 1927 forced the Dutch gov¬ 
ernment to drastic measures for the suppression of what many 
feared was developing into a violent revolutionary force. The 
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principal leaders of the party were arrested and deported to the 
interior of New Guinea at Boven Digoel. 

As offshoot and successor of the Communist Party a new 
party was organized in 1927 ... led by Mr. Soekamo, a young 
Javanese engineer, who at the present time is the Prime Minister 
of the Indonesian Republic. Mr. Soekarno, educated under 
Dutch auspices, had studied in Europe and like Jawaharlal 
Nehru had absorbed a great deal of radical political and socialist 
theory. As leader of the Indonesian National Party, Mr. Soe¬ 
kamo soon became the hero of all nationalist minded people of 
Java. As this movement became increasingly a threat to Dutch 
authority, Soekamo was arrested and deported in 1933. There¬ 
after, activities of the party were seriously curtailed. 


The Sundanese, a people of some twelve millions who live 
in West Java and have never accepted Javanese dominance, have 
organized their own political movement, Pasundan. The object 
of this association was to exert political pressure upon the gov¬ 
ernment to adopt a more liberal policy of emancipation and re¬ 
form in the fields of education, economics, social, industrial and 
agricultural life. Here the basis of unity is nationalism of a 
much more particularist kind, namely, Sundanese. 


Another group (Unity of the Indonesian People) . . . com¬ 
prising in its membership all Indonesian nationalities such as 
Javanese, Madurese, Batak, Malay, Amboinese, and others, be¬ 
came the best organized, the most active and constructive party 
of all. 


The present revolt against the Dutch offers the rather fright¬ 
ening prospect of introducing an era of bitter religious conflict 
and the possibility of a Holy War led by the fanatical Moham¬ 
medan groups against the minority groups who stand in the way 
of their absolute rule. Already thousands of Chinese have been 
massacred by fanatical Mohammedan groups and already many 
Indonesian Christians in areas where they are a minority have 
fallen victims to the Mohammedan sword. . . . The rising tide 
of the Pan-Islamic movement in Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, and 
India, and especially in the internecine feuds which have de¬ 
veloped in the partition of India between Pakistan and Hindu- 
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stan, is being felt in Indonesia and may have violent repercus¬ 
sions there in the days ahead. 

It is reasonable to assume that the fateful course of political 
development in Indonesia will in a measure depend upon the 
intelligent sympathy and understanding which the West and 
especially the Christian church outside of Indonesia show in 
the present crisis of Indonesian and European relations. . . . 
At times of such revolutionary change there may be a distinct 
retrogression in what has been one of the most promising fields 
of the Christian missionary enterprise. In conclusion, we may 
say that Indonesia today stands at the fork of the road, and the 
course she now takes will be profoundly significant for the fu¬ 
ture of Christianity in Asia. 


THE KAREN REVOLT 2 

Some British newspapers give the impression that the Karens 
are a peaceful, law-abiding band of Christian brothers suffering 
from Burmese oppression and that they are a bulwark against 
communism. The truth is different. Historically, for instance, 
the Karens have been far from peaceful. Shortly after the war 
of 1852 one of the most serious insurrections was led by a Karen 
in Thaton, and spread to Bassein, following the same pattern as 
the present rebellion. For many years the Karens from the hills 
were regarded as a chief source of crime in Burma, while the 
proportion of the population in jail was lowest among Burman 
Buddhists. Unrest among the Karens led to the first attempt to 
recruit them for the Military Police to keep order in the Karen 
Hills, but with little success, as the Karens were readier to desert 
than to enlist. In 1886, in the trouble consequent on the an¬ 
nexation of Upper Burma, Thaton, the only district with an abso¬ 
lute majority of Karens among the population, was the only 
district which the British had to evacuate, and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner bolted with the contents of the Treasury to Toungoo. 
Meanwhile, American Baptist missionaries had been transform- 

= From An unsigned article by a correspondent. The New Statesman and 
Nation. 37:399-400. April 23, 1949. Reprinted by permission. 
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ing the Delta Karens into prosperous cultivators who, however, 
still suffered from an inferiority complex with regard to the 
Burmese- In order to inspire their converts with more self- 
respect, these missionaries induced a reluctant government to 
arm the Karens to fight the Burmese, thus stimulating racial 
animosity which had long been subsiding. Hence the legend 
that the Karens were especially "loyal” and the practice of re¬ 
cruiting Karens for the army while excluding the Burmese. But 
during the recent war some Karens, who supported the Japanese 
Government until the end, are now seeking British help to fight 
the Burmese. 

The Constitution expressly provides for the formation of a 
Karen state with a right to secede after ten years. But the 
Karens, encouraged by some British wild men, took advantage 
of the Communist and PVO {People’s Volunteer Organiza¬ 
tion: landless laborers who had joined the anti-Japanese re¬ 
sistance forces and later refused to disarm] troubles to rebel. 
According to a British resident in Southern Burma, Karens in 
Pyapon had been supporting the Red (extremist) Communists 
from the earliest days of independence. Thanks to wise action 
by both British and Burmese, the first rising subsided, and the 
leading Karen organizations pledged their support of the gov¬ 
ernment. In view of the tension, however, the government al¬ 
lowed the Karen National Union to maintain a militant section 
(the KNDO), which it entrusted with the defense of all 
tracts where Karens were numerous on the understanding that it 
would cooperate against Communists and PVO’s. This gen¬ 
erous confidence the Karens betrayed. In the Delta, by purchase 
and dacoity, they built up a fleet of motor transport which en¬ 
abled them to command the waterways; they are said to have 
prepared strong defensive positions at Insein and elsewhere, and 
they continued to undermine the loyalty of the Karen regiments 

As soon as the rice crop was in, they rose in a widespread and 
careruIJy planned insurrection. 

The real occasion for the rebellion seems to have been the 

S T °J tbe Burmese Government which would 

have resulted in handing over the land to the individual cultiva- 
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tors. As a community, the Karens stood to gain more and lose 
less by this legislation than any other group in Burma. But 
there were a few Karens with large estates who called racial and 
religious animosity to their aid in resisting the loss of their land. 
Add to them the Communists, who could not win mass support 
as Communists, but who have infiltrated into the Karen organi¬ 
zation, and it is easy to see the general outline of Burma’s pres¬ 
ent crisis. For a time it seemed as if Thakin Nu’s extremely 
conciliatory policy was on the point of winning over the more 
moderate elements among the Karens to an understanding of 
their own as well as Burma’s need to avoid a n a rch y. On April 
5, an agreement was initialled by both sides. It provided for an 
amnesty, an undertaking that there would be no rec rim i n ation 
against Karen troops or officials, and an agreement which implied 
the right of the Karens to have arms for the protection of their 
villages. The principle of an autonomous Karen State within 
the Burmese Union had already been accepted by the govern¬ 
ment. The agreement was to come into force on April 8th, and 
the cease-fire sounded at Insein would, it was assumed, take 
place in other parts of Burma. Unhappily, difficulties arose on 
both sides; some of the Karen leaders outside Rangoon seemed 
unwilling to accept the cease-fire, whilst the Burmese press in 
Rangoon published provocative articles about the surrender of 
the Karens. Instead of signing the agreement, the Karens there¬ 
fore put forward counter-proposals, including a demand for a 
conference to be attended by all the minorities in Burma, while 
a ’'no-man’s land” was to be observed during the truce. The 
Burmese Government refused to consider these new proposals, 
which they considered to have the support of only a section 
of the Karens. In other words, the Karens seemed to be di¬ 
vided. However, in this division there may still lie hopes of a 

settlement. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN BURMA 3 

Americans frequently question me about communism in 
Burma, and I am always tempted to reply that there is no com- 


• From article by J. S. FomnrtU, British adviser to Government of Banna. 
Fst Bsstem Surtej. 18:193*7 August 24. 1949. Reprinted by permission. 
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munism in Burma. In view of the fact that there is at present 
a Communist uprising against the government of Burma, such 
an answer may seem ridiculously inaccurate. Yet it is very' nearly 
true—nearly, but not quite. There is a Communist Party, but in 
the party there are very few Communists. I do not wish to 
minimize the danger of the movement; it is dangerous—not, 
however, because it may produce a Communist state but because 
it may produce a state of anarchy. There is little danger that 
Burma will go Communist, but great danger that it may go to 
pieces. . .. 

First of all it is necessary' to realize that in Burma, as in many 
other parts of southeast Asia, though not in India, modern na¬ 
tionalism has deep roots in national sentiment. Burma has an 
area of 260,000 square miles, about the size of France. Cut off 
from the outer world by mountains and the sea, it forms a nat¬ 
ural political and economic unit. The population in 1941 was 
seven million, including one and a quarter million foreigners. 
In racial origin the native population is akin to the Chinese and 
very different from that of India. In modern usage all the 
native peoples are referred to comprehensively as Burmans, leav¬ 
ing the term Burmese as a racial epithet for the major people 
from whom the country 7 takes its name. The Burmese number 
about two thirds of the total population, and it was under Bur¬ 
mese rule that national unity was first achieved. This happened 
in the eleventh century 7 , almost exactly at the same time as the 
Norman conquest of England. Even before then the prevailing 
religion was Buddhism, and now practically the whole native 
population is Buddhist except for about three quarters of a 
million primitive animists and a quarter of a million, mostly 
Karens, who have recently been converted from animism to 
Christianity. The Burmese occupy the plains and the minor 
tribes live mainly 7 in the hills and have never been wholly as¬ 
similated by the Burmese. Yet they have long recognized Bur¬ 
mese suzerainty; they have derived from the Burmese their civili¬ 
zation and religion, and about two thirds of them speak the 
Burmese language with facility. Thus all the Burman peoples 
share with the Burmese a common national tradition extending 
over many hundred years, and despite the imperfect assimilation 
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of the hill tribes, there is a national sentiment that is not solely 
confined to the Burmese. 

Under native rule Burmans had little contact with the outside 
world and they developed a civilization, backward in some re¬ 
spects but with many attractive features, and very different from 
that of India, notably in the absence of caste, the freedom of 
women, and a widely diffused but elementary literacy. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the expansion of West¬ 
ern civilization brought Burma into contact with British power in 
India, and it could no longer stay aloof from the modem world. 
By a succession of conflicts it was absorbed piecemeal into British 
India; in 1826, 1852, and finally and completely, in 1886. 

British rule introduced the rule of law and the principle of 
economic freedom. It supplemented and partly replaced the 
old monastic schools, in which all the boys had learned their 
letters, by Western schools where they could qualify for posts 
in the administration. Burmans could rise to high positions as 
magistrates and judges and for the past thirty years there have 
been Burman judges in the high court. A Burman acted at one 
time as governor of the whole country. There was a remarkable 
development in the export of rice, teak, oil, minerals, and other 
local products and in the import of cotton goods, machinery, 
and so forth. 

But the loss of independence was a blow to national feelings 
and in the course of economic progress Burmans were left be¬ 
hind. They had no experience in modem industry and com¬ 
merce, and under the conditions of unrestricted competition the 
latter were developed almost exclusively by foreigners—Euro¬ 
peans, Indians, and Chinese. These grew rich on the develop¬ 
ment of the country and there was practically no opening for 
Burmans in business. Naturally this occasioned discontent among 
those who had been educated in Western schools. Outside gov¬ 
ernment service Burmans could find a livelihood only in agricul¬ 
ture. But in the new commercial economy the cultivators became 
heavily indebted to Indian moneylenders and much of the best 
rice land in the country passed into Indian hands. Indians in 
general have a much lower standard of living than Burmans, 
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and landowners could obtain higher rents and cheaper labor 
from Indians than from Burmans. Thus over a large part of the 
country Burman cultivators were transformed into rack-rented 
tenants and landless laborers, while the surplus agricultural popu¬ 
lation was debarred by Indian competition from finding employ¬ 
ment even as unskilled labor in the business world. This gave 
the masses grounds for discontent. 

The British government could disregard national sentiment 
because its power rested on the army of occupation, partly Brit¬ 
ish, but mainly Indian with a few units recruited from the hill 
tribes. Not infrequently there were petty local risings, but the 
educated classes, who recognized their futility, took no part in 
them. Yet by the end of the nineteenth century, beneath an 
apparently placid surface, an inflammable mixture of national 
sentiment, economic frustration, and agrarian distress needed 
only a spark for an explosion. 

As elsewhere in the East, it was the Japanese victory over 
Russia in 1905 which lit the fuse. It taught the classes educated 
in Western schools that they might hope by Western methods to 
rid themselves of Western rule. In the first instance they looked 
to national education, teaching modern science and economics. 
But there was no market for Burmans trained in modern science, 
for Indians were more readily and cheaply available as engineers 
and doctors. And, as there was no demand for Burmans in 
commercial offices, it was useless for them to study modern busi¬ 
ness methods. The possibilities of advance through education 
were limited by the economic environment. 

Then, after the First World War, the wave of democratic 
sentiment led to the introduction of quasi-democratic machinery 
in Burma, and Burmans hoped to regain freedom by their nu¬ 
merical majority. But the new institutions, like the educational 
system, were conditioned by the economic environment. Burma 
possessed a plural economy, with its modern sector dominated by 
foreign enterprise. Burmans therefore found that their numeri¬ 
cal majority was ineffective as an instrument of political control. 

The great depression of the ’thirties intensified political and 
economic unrest. Some Burmans began to look to Japan for 
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help. But some of the younger men at the university became 
interested in Russia, which seemed to have survived the depres¬ 
sion better than the Western powers and was reported to be do¬ 
ing great things for underdeveloped people in Central Asia. 
There was great activity in translating from the English various 
Marxist pamphlets, and Marxist doctrines about capitalism and 
imperialism found sympathetic disciples. But all this was little 
more than a fashionable cult among the younger intelligentsia; 
Marxism was up-to-date, the latest thing in politics. Even those 
who were attracted by Marxist economic doctrines recoiled from 
the materialist attack upon religion and, although one lad earned 
some notoriety by breaking with a young lady "because she said 
her prayers," few took their communism so seriously. 

When war began to threaten Burma, some Burman leaders, 
probably most of them, regarded it as a favorable opportunity 
to regain independence by peaceful negotiation with Britain as 
a condition of support. Some, enticed by the promise of co- 
prosperity, preferred to join forces with Japan. A few, not 
more than three or four, put their faith in Russia. The British 
government impartially interned the leaders of all three groups. 
But even in jail the most enthusiastic Communist, Thakin So, 
urged that Burma should support the Allied cause "without 
conditions and without reserve." 

This gave birth to communism as a political force in Burma. 
But it gave birth also to the resistance movement against Japan. 
As Burmans shed their illusions about Japan, more and more 
joined in the resistance, and the underground army was re¬ 
cruited largely through the efforts of the handful of Burman 
Communists. Thus the armed forces and the people as a whole 
came to identify communism with nationalism. . . . 

The Japanese occupation confirmed the general dislike and 
distrust of foreign rule and strengthened nationalist sentiment, 
but at the same time it taught the people to dislike and distrust 
totalitarian forms of government. Most Burman leaders, apart 
from the very few Communists, had no greater liking for Russia 
than for Britain or Japan. Some, as pious Buddhists, were re¬ 
pelled by the anti-religious element in communism, and realistic 
politicians understood that in Burma Marx would have to come 
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to terms with Buddha. Accordingly they began to call them¬ 
selves Socialists and built up a Socialist Party distinct from but 
in close alliance with the Communists. Both these parties worked 
together in the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), 
which after the surrender of Japan prepared to assert Burma’s 
claim for independence. The leader of the AFPFL was Aung 
San, who commanded the League’s armed forces. His personal 
relations were mainly with the Socialists, but his chief lieutenant 
was Than Htun, the most able of the Communists. 

At the end of the war Aung San and the Socialists believed 
that they could obtain independence on satisfactory terms from 
the socialist Labor Government in England. Thakin So, as an 
enthusiastic Marxist, believed only in violent revolution, and 
with a small band of followers took up arms against the British 
government. Most Communists, however, led by Than Htun, 
supported Aung San with a view to gaining independence first 
and working for communism later. These came to be known 
as the White Communists, as distinct from the Red Communists, 
led by Thakin So. Aung San, however, began to suspect Than 
Htun of plotting to convert the AFPFL into a purely Communist 
party, while Than Htun on the other hand charged Aung San 
with subservience to Britain. This led to the expulsion of the 
Than Htun group from the AFPFL. 

Negotiations with Britain proceeded, and in January 1947 
Burman and British leaders agreed on a plan for transferring 
power to Burman hands. In the subsequent elections for a 
Constituent Assembly the Socialists gained an overwhelming 
victory. The assassination of Aung San in July brought the 
present Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, to the head of affairs, but 
it made no material change in the political situation. 

Hence at the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
on January 4, 1948, when Burma gained its independence, the 
few Communist members could do no more than register their 
dissatisfaction. Their main grounds of complaint were the recog¬ 
nition of Burma’s debts to Britain, the payment of compensation 
for the acquisition of foreign enterprises, and the acceptance of 
a British military mission for advice on national defense. Their 
real strength lay, however, in popular support for immediate 
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crossed the border line between constitutional opposition and 
rebellion, though without formally joining the Communists. At 
the same time some units of the regular army, recruited from 
the same source and under the same impulse as the PVO, mu¬ 
tinied and joined either the White PVO or the Communists. 

This left the government largely dependent on the Karen 
regiments. There seemed good reason to trust the Karens, as the 
Commander-in-Chief was a Karen and so also was the head of 
the air force, while other Karens held high positions in the 
army, air force, and navy. These for the most part remained 
loyal to the government, but for various reasons there had long 
been tension between Karens and Burmese, and some Karens 
incited their people to take advantage of the critical position 
of the government and raised a separate rebellion. Since then 
there has been a general and confused civil war, with the gov¬ 
ernment fighting Communists and Karens, Karens fighting along¬ 
side or sometimes against the government either with or against 
the other factions, sometimes seizing a town in the name of the 
government and then holding it against the government. . . . 

The progress of communism in Burma, since independence, 
is mainly due to the need for agrarian reforms and the difficulty 
of providing employment for the PVO. As regards the PVO 
there have been suggestions on the part of the government to 
convert them into pioneer regiments for reclaiming land that 
has relapsed into jungle, with the prospect of becoming land¬ 
holders. This is probably the best solution, and it is unlikely 
that the Communists can offer them more attractive prospects. 
On the whole the PVO would prefer to fight for rather than 
against the government, but what they chiefly want is more loot 

and less discipline, and on these terms they will fight for any¬ 
one. 

The Communists have managed to win over some of the 
peasantry by promising the immediate abolition of landlordism 
and private money lending. But the government is pressing 
forward with a similar program and any national government 
of whatever color would have to do very much the same. 
Agrarian reforms are long overdue and for the past fifty years 
have been under discussion by the British government. Un- 
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fortunately it never got beyond discussion. The main reason 
for the delay was a fear of prejudicing foreign interests, the 
Indian moneylenders in particular and foreign commercial in¬ 
terests in general. Thus the demand for agrarian reform is 
closely linked with nationalism. A cultivator need not be a 
Communist to be seduced by the promise of no rent, no usury; 
and the Communist leaders, without the responsibility of gov¬ 
ernment, can add the further attraction of no taxes. But if they 
should try to enforce collective cultivation they will encounter 
resistance which they will be unable to subdue. 

The denunciation of capitalism is another popular item in 
the Communist program. But this again is only one aspect of 
nationalism, for hitherto there has been no capital in the coun¬ 
try but foreign capital. The policy of the present government 
is so far as possible to raise and employ domestic capital, and 
this would be the aim of any national government. It implies 
of course that the government must play a leading part in indus¬ 
trial and economic life. But this has always been necessary 
where there is a shortage of private capital, and in most European 
countries long before socialism was respectable, the construction 
of railways had to be undertaken by the state. If the resources 
of Burma are to be developed without excessive and dangerous 
dependence upon foreign capital, the state will have to do much 
that in wealthier lands can be left to private citizens. Yet there 
will still be a need for foreign machinery and technical drill, 
and even a Communist government would have to come to terms 
with foreign capital. . . . 

The troubles by which Burma is now beset are almost certain 
to break out in other countries of southeast Asia when they attain 
independence. Similar developments have appeared in Indo¬ 
nesia, and are not unlikely in Thailand. They might be pre¬ 
vented if an international police force were available, not to 
suppress communism as such, but to help any government resting 
on popular consent against unconstitutional attempts, whether 
by Co mmunis ts or non-Communists, to overthrow it by force 
of arms. Any such project is, I fear, a utopian dream, but, if it 
could be given substance, Burma might collaborate with Western 
countries without fearing to compromise its new-won freedom. 
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Meanwhile foreign countries can do most to stave off, not 
communism but anarchy, by helping the government of Burma 
to strengthen its administration and develop the resources of the 
country on nationalist lines. One cannot promise immediate re¬ 
turns, but a policy directed along these lines should help to 
restore peace in Burma, prevent the spread of anarchy to other 
countries of southeast Asia, and lessen the likelihood of another 
world war, and in the long run it should be profitable on strictly 
economic grounds. 


BACKGROUND OF INDOCHINESE NATIONALISM 4 


Viet Nam, an unfamiliar term as yet in international usage, 
means Southland. It is an old name, revived in 1939 by the 
Independence League to emphasize the community of interest 
in all the territory with Annamese population and culture. That 
territory consists of the original empire of Annam, a narrow 
strip of coast land east of Laos and Cambodia, widening out 
north and south to include the equally old realms of Tonkin 
and Champa—the former mostly mountainous except for the 
delta of the Tonkin river, one of the most crowded lowlands 
in the world; the latter taking in a wide plain of alluvial land 
to the south and west of the Mekong river, Cochin China. 

There never has been complete subservience to French rule 
in Indochina. . . . During most of their modern history, the 

kingdoms of Indochina enjoyed relative freedom, tempered at 
times by payment of tribute to a more powerful neighbor. Ton¬ 
kin and Annam had received and absorbed a large Chinese immi¬ 
gration, had adopted Chinese codes of law, Chinese letters, and 
Chinese modes of living. 

France secured her first foothold at the then undeveloped 
delta of the Mekong river, already colonized by Chinese but 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century under Anna¬ 
mese rule. It was a lowland area of rich soil, and just as acces¬ 
sible to the produce of a large interior area as to that of South 


p b V Bruno Lasker, author of Human Bondag, i„ Souih.a., a 
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China, and later of Japan and southeast Asia. The gradual 
occupation of the peninsula followed the familiar sequence: 
annexation of Cochin China as the essential foothold for imperial 
expansion; protection over the highland peoples which, less 
advanced in civilization than the Annamese, often found them¬ 
selves menaced in their freedom and were only too ready to make 
common cause with an alien power that could curb the slave 
raiders, dishonest traders, and greedy mandarins who came their 
way; gradual extension of such protectorates over the rest of 
the peninsula-—by means of superior arms and also of an eco¬ 
nomic penetration which helped to win over the rulers who were 
benefited; finally incorporation of the whole, though no minall y 
still under a mixed regime of colonial and protected areas, in a 
union actually controlled by a centralized administration. 

In some respects, the course of events here all too briefly 
sketched differs from those in the Netherlands Indies and Ma¬ 
laya. With the exhaustion of France by the Napoleonic wars 
and with the radicalism engendered by successive revolutions, 
the merchant class in France rarely was in the saddle long 
enough to dictate a consistent policy. Private enterprise in the 
colonies was less hampered, hence more ruthless in its exploita¬ 
tion of both natural resources and of labor. But there also was 
less continuous determination to force subject peoples into a 
desired mold of subjection. If there was less social legislation 
than, for instance, in the Indies, there was also less regimentation. 
Perhaps in no other dependency has the native culture been 
more sincerely respected than in Indochina. At the same time, 
with race prejudices less pronounced than elsewhere in Western 
Europe, Frenchmen took it for granted that members of the 
ruling and prosperous classes in the dependencies would acquire 
a full complement of French habits and ideas, and the right to 
social equality. . . . But it was hardly realized in France that 
the learning afforded by the schools was incompatible with any 
form of imperial rule: many thousands of young Indochinese 
absorbed liberal attitudes which it had by no means been the 
intention to encourage among them. 

Even when a fundamental humanism affects its policies, 
colonialism inevitably brings with it exploitation and oppression. 
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In Indochina, as in neighboring lands, it dislocated the adjust¬ 
ment of peasant populations to their resources. Its worst con¬ 
sequence is not that much wealth is 'drained off’' but that the 
productivity of neither soil nor man can be used to the full 
when the demands of foreign trade outweigh considerations of 
economic strength at home. Indochina is richly endowed by 
nature with coal and other minerals as well as an abundant 
vegetation; yet, its gifted people, highly civilized by Asian 
standards, are hardly better off than backward hill tribes which 
at least have the freedom of the forest. Indochina’s exports 
of rice averaged one and a half million tons in prewar years, 
but a majority of its inhabitants never had enough to eat. Their 
land holdings were too small and scattered, their basic consum¬ 
ing power too low to offer a sufficient market for those house¬ 
hold crafts and small industries which in theory afford adequate 
opportunity for the employment of labor power which crowding 
on the land and the resulting smallness of the holdings have 
set free. 

Large-scale migration from the densely populated plains of 
Tonkin and northern Ann am to Southern Annam and Cochin 
China was a spontaneous effect of land hunger. But it also grew 
from stimulation and recruitment by European plantation and 
mining enterprises. In the forests and in plantations under in¬ 
experienced management, Annamese workers died like flies. 
Chinese contract labor was introduced when Annamese docility 
gave way to outbursts of rebellion. But the cost of indigenous 
labor was so low that many thousands of Indochinese workers 
could be shipped off to perform slave labor in the quarries of 
New Caledonia. 

Compulsory labor services are of indigenous origin through¬ 
out Southeast Asia. That they survived longer or in more cruel 
forms in Indochina than in others of the dependent areas is 
another effect of that non-interference which is characteristic of 
French rule. When such abuses were aired in the French par¬ 
liament, some thirty years ago, the revulsion of feeling was 
violent enough to produce a succession of humane administra¬ 
tions in Indochina—some of them going far in the promotion 
of social and economic reforms, none of them able to overcome 
the basic inconsistencies of colonial rule. 
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The occurrence of occasional insurrections and the growing 
discontent of an overgrown and impoverished peasantry do not 
by themselves suffice to explain a national uprising against a 
colonial government. Two other factors also were at work. One 
was a surviving consciousness of nationality associated with a his¬ 
tory that goes back many centuries. Originally anti-Chinese rather 
than anti-European, this patriotism” was stimulated by the 
mandarinate which had been relegated to a political position 
of secondary importance. The other force tending toward na¬ 
tionalism, as has already been intimated, was the reaction of 
Annamese intellectuals who . . . found themselves excluded 
from the higher positions in government and big business. 

Successful national revolutions usually- represent a combina¬ 
tion of at least two of these three factors: a land-hungry prole¬ 
tariat, a talented and ambitious rising middle class, and some 
group or other with a special stake in the recovery of traditional 
social values. Nowadays there is always suspected to be present 
also a fourth factor: the influence of interested outside propa¬ 
ganda. In Indochina this has played a very modest role. It is 
true, Tonkin and the adjoining Chinese province Kwangsi have 
for more than a generation mutually aided their revolutionary 
movements, each offering sanctuary to the rebels of the other. 
Both China’s and Viet Nam's revolutions were hatched by exiles. 
Even so, it is unrealistic to maintain that "agitators" could have 
brought'about a mass movement if circumstances had not been 
ripe. As for Soviet Russian propaganda, obviously it has reached 
some of the revolutionary groups: but there is no evidence that 
it dominates the thinking of the leaders. 

The Japanese occupation of the peninsula, likewise, did little 
to raise the nationalist temperature. It made it possible for some 
of the exiles to return and to operate in the open; but since 
the Japanese military command worked with Vichy-appointed 
officials it was in no position to stimulate anti-French feeling. 
Its actions revealed its purposes, permitted of no easy acceptance 
of the claims made for the so-called "co-prosperity sphere. Few 
members of the present Vietnamese Government can have will¬ 
ingly cooperated with the Japanese. Only when their defeat was 
certain in March 1945, did these try to set up an independent 
republican government, headed by the emperor Bao-Dai. Five 
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months later, the resistance leaders, headed by Ho Chi-Minh, 
already had enough popular support to take over the adminis¬ 
tration. . . . 

The situation demands international intervention. On both 
sides there are able and liberal-minded men, not averse to a 
flexible settlement of their differences to permit of future re¬ 
adjustments. Neither side is strong enough for decisive military 
action. For the time being, antagonism and fear obscure the 
common stakes. 

The "vital interests" of either side could be expressed in 
relative terms. Cochin China, to be sure, is historically and eth- 
nologically a part of Viet Nam and a necessary basis for its 
economic stability as a modern state. But could the Vietnamese 
without French investment of capital and skill retain for Cochin 
China the role it has played before the war in the country’s 
economy? French enterprise, to be sure, cannot function without 
assurance of adequate political support. But would French trade 
and industry in Cochin China really be safe without the volun¬ 
tary cooperation of the people and its chosen leaders ? 

Frenchmen have shown themselves slow to adopt modern 
ideas where colonial interests are at stake. But when, in recent 
prewar times, they did espouse such ideas—as, for example, in 
labor legislation for dependent territories—their idealism some¬ 
times carried them to the van of progress. . . . The Vietnamese, 
facing difficult tasks of rehabilitation and reconstruction, are 
aware that they have much to learn in almost every line of tech¬ 
nical and administrative effort, and that it is easier for them to 
learn from Frenchmen than from indifferent foreigners. It is not 
impossible to bring the two sides together; but it will take an 
enlightened world opinion to see to it that the agreements to be 
effected will be of genuine benefit to the people and conducive 
to lasting peace. 


BLUEPRINTING A NEW INDOCHINA * 


Early in 1945, when a provisional government had newly 
come to power after four years of resistance, France announced 
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a new policy of empire. At that time the war in Europe was not 
yet over and the war in the Pacific was still to be won. Indo¬ 
china, the richest and most populous area of France’s prewar 
empire, although a satellite of Japan, was still nominally ruled 
by Frenchmen who by and large had willingly accepted the 
authority of Vichy. After Petain fell, they continued in power, 
preserving even for the de Gaullists the fiction of French sov¬ 
ereignty over the colony. Then, abruptly on March 9, Tokyo 
cut the ground politically from beneath the French and de¬ 
stroyed the colonial regime of Admiral Decoux. Under the 
aegis of Japan, Indochina split into three kingdoms which de¬ 
clared their independence: first Annam (later Viet Nam), then 
Cambodia, and finally Laos. 

From their allies the French received little comfort, for it 
was the eve of the San Francisco Conference, and the United 
States, if current talk was to be believed, was preparing to de¬ 
mand international trusteeship for Indochina. Confronted with 
this dual challenge, France had to act at once if she was to keep 
the colony. Because she was militarily weak and could employ 
only political weapons, she drew on the liberal colonial ideas 
which had germinated among the Fighting French at home and 
abroad, and on March 24, 1945, announced a postwar blueprint 
for Indochina. As befitting the new France, there was to be a 
new Indochina, no longer an Indochinese Union but an Indo¬ 
chinese Federation. A new phrase was heard. The French Em¬ 
pire had been lost in the debris of Vichy, leaving in its stead 
the new French Union. 

With this change in terminology went the promise of a new 
era for Indochina. Neither race, religion nor national origin 
would bar Indochinese from any federal office in the Federation, 
the higher echelons of which had hitherto been all French, 
while many of the lower ranks had been inadequately manned 
by a "white proletariat” that also came from France. A dual 
citizenship of the Indochinese Federation and the French Union 
would open jobs to Indochinese throughout the empire. Al¬ 
though foreign affairs and defense were to remain a French 
preserve, the Federation would have its own armed forces which 
would be open equally to Indochinese and to nationals from 
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elsewhere in the union. On every front the Indochinese were 
to receive encouragement to develop, socially, culturally and 
economically. Traditional French opposition to Indochinese in¬ 
dustrialization was to be reversed; hitherto linked economically 
to France, to the detriment of its more natural ties with the 
Far East, the country was to develop closer relations with China 
and other non-French territories. For the first time under France, 
Indochina was to enjoy freedom of thought, press, religion and 
assembly. . . . But . . . when the time came to implement her 
declaration, it had already been outdistanced by events. The 
peoples of Indochina used . . . [the interim] to transform into 
reality the shadow independence which Japan had given them. 
In contrast to the compliant Vichyites, Annamese nationalists 
waged guerrilla warfare against the Japanese. When Tokyo 
capitulated, they overthrew the Japanese-sponsored government 
of Emperor Bao Dai and his premier, Tran Trong-Kim. On 
September 2 they declared the independence of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, embracing the three Annamese ky [prov¬ 
inces] and four fifths of the twenty-five million people of French 
Indochina. Many of the local governing committees which 
sprang up throughout Viet Nam functioned in virtual inde¬ 
pendence of one another and of the new government in Hanoi. 
But with striking unanimity, in Saigon, Hue, and Hanoi, the 
capitals respectively of Cochin China, Annam, and Tonkin, they 
looked to the provisional government of Ho Chi-Minh for 
leadership. They took over the civil administration in its 
name, unopposed by the Japanese. They ran the essential serv¬ 
ices and maintained order. . . . 


When the Allies . . . arrived in Indochina in September 
1945 they found the new Vietnamese republic stretching the 
whole length of French Indochina, from its southernmost tip 
to the Chinese border in the north. Only the three million people 
of Cambodia and the one million Laotians remained outside its 
frontiers. ... In the first of the postwar agreements between 
France and Viet Nam, which was signed on March 6, 1946, . . . 
the Vietnamese . . . achieved French recognition of some of 
their demands. But when, at later conferences, each side de¬ 
fined what it had really meant in offering and accepting mem- 
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bership m the Indochinese Federation and the French Union, 
their lack of agreement on fundamentals, notably the meaning 
of Indochinese Federation, was quickly apparent. As the two 
governments made dear their respective positions it became 
evident that actually neither wanted federation at alL The 
Vietnamese, having once achieved independence, were maneuver¬ 
ing to keep it; and the French, returned at last to Indochina, did 
not intend to leave it. . . . While admitting that a Council of 
States might be useful, the Vietnamese wished it to be con- 
cmied only with such matters as customs and currency polides 
affecting the three states. The French High Commissioner 
should be simply the diplomatic representative of France in 
Indochina and should have no other powers. 

Certain agreements . . . were embodied in a modus vivendi 
signed on September 14. It was agreed that there should be 
only one legal currency throughout Indochina. A mixed com¬ 
mission induding representatives of the different states in the 
Federation was to study the creation of an issuing agency to 
replace the Bank of Indochina, and would also coordinate cus¬ 
toms and foreign trade. There was also to be an Indochinese 
customs union and no internal customs barriers. This aspect 
of the agreement, like so many others of Franco-Vietnamese 
relations, was interpreted differently by each side.... 

The inadent at Haiphong which led to serious fighting in 
November 1946 was a direct result of the French attempt to 
collect customs alone rather than in cooperation with the Viet¬ 
namese. Before Viet Nam-wide fighting broke out in late De¬ 
cember 1946, the Vietnamese had begun to issue their own bank¬ 
notes. They have since partidpated in no federal arrangements. 


In their appeal to the United Nations on September 12, 
1947, they reiterated their adherence to the concept of federation. 
But Viet Nam has in fact consistently opposed political sub¬ 
ordination to a federal government. It has conceded only the 
barest essentials of economic cooperation. It has demanded diplo¬ 
matic relations with other countries. ... It has, in fact, tended 


to regard Laos and Cambodia as separate countries. In July 1947 
Ho Chi Minh said that ''Vietnamese foreign policy aims at es¬ 
tablishing cordial relations with all neighboring countries: 
China, India, Siam, Cambodia, Laos. . . 
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In their own way the French were as far from federation as 
the Vietnamese. For the French the High Commissioner re¬ 
mained the key figure of the Federation. He was to be both 
the president of the Indochinese Federation and the represent¬ 
ative of the French Union. He was to direct the federal services, 
assure execution of federal laws, and name federal commis¬ 
sioners and advisers responsible only to him. Cooperating with 
him would be an Assembly of States, ten of whose sixty seats 
would be held by each of the five traditional divisions of Indo¬ 
china, and the remaining ten by French interests; the Assembly 

would have limited power over the federal budget and federal 
legislation. 

Beginning in 1946 the French had an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate in practice what they meant by the Indochinese Federa¬ 
tion. . . . The Commissioner of the French Republic has as¬ 
sumed a dual role, as representative of both France and the 
Indochinese Federation and as adviser to the king. In the first 
capacity he is directed to maintain public order, to issue regu¬ 
lations in regard to Frenchmen, aliens and Indochinese from 
other parts of the Federation and to ensure observance of these 
federal regulations. He is also to head the French services in 
the country. As personal adviser to the king, he . . . nominates 
French experts to help in the operation of the country's tech¬ 
nical services. . . . Every Cambodian minister must have at 
least one French adviser (more than one when his work is 
particularly technical) and every Cambodian department head 

under one of the ministries must have a French technical ad¬ 
viser. . . . 

The year 1947 was one of constitutions in both Laos and 
Cambodia. Under the active sponsorship of their kings and 
in collaboration with the French, both countries became con¬ 
stitutional monarchies guaranteeing broad democratic rights, 
with popularly elected assemblies and responsible cabinets. 

In both countries the kings retain considerable powers not all 
of which are delineated in the constitutions. The change in 
political forms is, nonetheless, a sweeping one, allowing oppo¬ 
sition elements for the first time a legal medium for the ex 
pression of their views. ... The new constitutions have not 
appeased these elements . . . although Laos and Cambodia have 
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achieved considerable political autonomy, both countries still 
support a country-wide network of French control. 

The lesson of French postwar policy is that the Vietnamese 
were not the only people in Indochina to talk federation without 
practicing it. The intricate administrative structure maintained 
by France in Indochina is as remote from federation as the 
loose economic understanding favored by the Vietnamese. Fed¬ 
eration implies a division of power between the various con¬ 
stituent units on the one hand and the federal government on 
the other. No such situation existed in prewar Indochina, where 
supreme power was divided between the French Governor Gen¬ 
eral and the French government in Paris. Whatever powers 
were enjoyed by subdivisions of the federation did not belong 
to them by right but were delegated from above by the French 
central government and were exercised directly or indirectly by 
French officials. Despite a somewhat wider popular participation 
in the administration of the country today, the situation in Cam¬ 
bodia and Laos remains much the same. It is not easy to dif¬ 
ferentiate between what the French describe as a federal structure 
and what is in fact simply the machinery of French rule. 

In other areas of Indochina the policy which France calls 
federation takes the form of a special affinity for minority groups. 
Unlike Britain, which in Burma resisted the temptation to con¬ 
tinue its links with such numerous and friendly minorities as the 
Karens and in withdrawing from the country left them to make 
their peace with Rangoon, the French tightened their ties with 
the minority peoples in Vietnamese territory. At the so-called 
federal conference at Dalat in 1946, to which the non-Viet¬ 
namese peoples and certain selected Cochin Chinese were invited 
as a counterpoise to Viet Nam, there were representatives of the 
Moi, the indigenous people who live mostly in the plateau area 
of Annam, and there was talk of establishing a separate Moi 
state. In 1948 another indigenous minority people who inhabit 
northern Tonkin proclaimed themselves, under French sponsor¬ 
ship, to be an autonomous Thai Federation. 

In Cochin China, particularly, France has demonstrated great 
concern for the wishes of the small groups which want their 
country to be a separate unit within the Indochinese Federation. 
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. . . In French eyes . . . Cochin China, unlike the prewar pro¬ 
tectorates of Annam and Tonkin, was a French colony, and a 
French colony, in their view, it would remain until the 
referendum. 

That no referendum was held in Cochin China the French 
explained as being due to the prevalence of guerrilla warfare 
throughout the country. The Vietnamese were not likely to lay 
down their arms without having exacted a firm French promise 
of unity for Viet Nam. The Vietnamese base their claim to the 
rubber and rice areas and the strategic and commercial centers 
of Cochin China on cultural and ethnical ties and on economic 
interdependence. According to the March 6 agreement, however, 
the determining factor should be none of these; public opinion 
alone should decide the future of Cochin China. 

France recognized the first pro-French regime in Cochin 
China on June 1, 1946. Its premier, Nguyen Van Thinh, later 
hanged himself for lack of support and lack of power. Le Van 
Hoach, his successor, was willing to link Cochin China with Viet 
Nam, but only by tenuous economic ties. When on February 4, 
1947. France officially recognized Cochin China as a free state 
associated with France within the framework of the Indochinese 
federation and the French Union, it sought unsuccessfully to 
strengthen the anti-Viet Nam elements in Cochin China who 
feared Tonkinese domination. In June 1948 the third premier 
of Cochin China, Nguyen Van Xuan, announced himself presi¬ 
dent of a united Viet Nam government. . . . That Ho Chi 
Minh’s bitterest opponents have been forced into a position on 
the unity question identical with his is perhaps the most 
telling evidence of the unanimity with which Vietnamese inside 
and outside Cochin China regard its future. 

A workable federation requires an approximate balance 
among its members. The overwhelming predominance of the 
Vietnamese in any Indochinese government would necessarily 
relegate the Laotians and Cambodians to a permanent minority 
status. While theoretically the Vietnamese might accept certain 
checks upon their numerical predominance, it would be un¬ 
realistic to expect them to accept a lesser role in any government 
than that to which their numbers and wealth entitle"them 
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The French would seem to be quite correct in their argument 
that only through their continuing intervention can Viet Nam 
be counterbalanced. But such an arrangement only poses in more 
acute form the issue of colonialism in Indochina. 

The Vietnamese have frequently asked for a position in regard 
to France like that of Eire, which is an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth. . . . There is no place within the 
French Union for such a constitutional mutation. . . . France 
and Viet Nam will have to agree on more than words if they 
are to achieve any lasting settlement. They can accomplish little 
until they cease to confound their own national policies with the 
fiction of an Indochinese Federation, and recognize the under¬ 
lying incompatibility between the Vietnamese demand for in¬ 
dependence and the highly centralized structure of the French 

Union. 


INDOCHINA: AN AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY* 

An astonishing feature of postwar international relations is 
the continuing war between France and the newly emergent Viet 
Nam Republic in Indochina. ... The French control the major 
coastal cities while the countryside is in the hands of Viet Nam 

Government troops. ... 

The origins of the conflict in Indochina are to be found in 
the eighty-year struggle of a colonial people to free themselves 
from the domination of France. More immediatdy, the present 
situation stems from the Declaration of the Independence of 
the Viet Nam Democratic Republic in September 1945 follow¬ 
ing the fall of Japan. At that time, the Viet Nam 
Minh Hoi (Viet Nam Independence League), popularly known 
as the Viet Minh League, seized power, forced the abdication of 
the Tapanese puppet regime and established control over th 
ttJ £eas of Indochina inhabited by the Annamese: Tonkin, 
Annam and Cochin China. The Viet Minh League, whose leader- 
was dominated by a firmly entrenched Communist minority, 

^ kv Robert Laurel. American Perspectire, 2:121*6. Jw* 3 ^ 8 ' 
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nevertheless represented a broad coalition of Vietnamese na¬ 
tionalists who had worked with the Allied powers in the straggle 
against the Japanese. This was in sharp contrast to the Indo¬ 
china French colonial regime which had collaborated with the 
Japanese and maintained its allegiance to the Vichy French 
metropolitan government. 

With American agreement, Chinese and British forces were 
empowered to accept the surrender of Japanese troops in Indo¬ 
china. The Chinese occupied the area north of the 16th parallel 
(primarily Tonkin and Annam), while the British occupied the 
region to the south (Cochin China). Both forces were confronted 
with the existence of a functioning nationalist government will¬ 
ing to collaborate in the task of disarming the Japanese, but 
affirming its right to rule over the newly established independent 
nation. The Chinese permitted the existence of the new regime 
but the British aided the colonial French to depose the southern 
Viet Nam Government from its control of Saigon, the capital 
of Cochin China. The appeals of the Viet Nam President, Ho 
Chi Minh, to the Allied powers, United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, fell on deaf ears. In time, French troops 
with American uniforms, material and equipment (provided for 
use in the European war) helped secure Saigon as the base for 
French control of Cochin China, preparatory to invasion of the 

north and the reestablishment of French prewar rule over all 
Indochina. 

The peaceful entry of French troops into northern Indo¬ 
china was made possible through negotiations. A treaty was 
signed with the Chinese Government in February 1946 leading 
to the evacuation of their troops, and on March 6, 1946, an 
agreement was reached with the Viet Nam Government. Under 
its terms, Viet Nam was recognized "as a free state having its 
own government, parliament, army and finances, forming part 
of the Indochinese Federation and the French Union." Future 
negotiations were to settle the thorny problems of (1) the in¬ 
clusion of Cochin China within the Viet Nam Republic, (2) 
economic and customs questions, and (3) foreign diplomatic 
representation for the new state. Continuing negotiations were 
of no avail and finally led to a complete breakdown of relations 
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in December 1946. Generalized warfare has continued to the 
present day with no end in sight. The French Government has 
refused to grant the nationalists' demand for the unity and in¬ 
dependence of their country, without which there can be no 
peace in Indochina. 

From the outset, American policy makers were confronted 
with a serious dilemma. On the one hand, the professed war aims 
included recognition of the rights of peoples to self-determina¬ 
tion. The Philippines were to be granted immediate independ¬ 
ence. Indications were that India and Burma would shortly 
likewise be freed from Imperial rule. The Indonesian Republic 
had come into being, and was soon to receive de facto recognition 
as an independent entity. The claims of the Vietnamese to na¬ 
tionhood were indisputable; their degree of political maturation 
differing in no essential way from that of others who were 
attaining independent status in the community of nations. War¬ 
fare in Indochina would impede restoration of political stability 
in southeast Asia, hinder trade and production and create a 
further area of world conflict. 

On the other hand, the United States is tied to France, its 
wartime ally. It is committed to a policy of restoring the French 
nation as a leading force in Europe. All French parties, including 
the Communists, opposed the granting of complete independence 
to Indochina and favored the inclusion of the former colony 
within the French Union—an as yet undefined entity which was 
to represent the postwar version of the organization of France 
and her overseas territories. The French had already suffered the 
loss of Syria and Lebanon. Overt action in the case of Indo¬ 
china might seriously alienate the new French Government. In 
France, the charge of imperialism was raised against the United 
States, pictured as desirous of divesting France of her colonial 

empire. 

In the face of this situation the choice seems to have been 
made in favor of France as opposed to Indochinese nationalism. 
The strategic requirements of American policy toward Europe 
presumably took precedence over policy in southeast Asia. The 
United States recognized French sovereignty in Indochina, but 
also showed a desire for a peaceful solution of the conflict. Con¬ 
sequently, the United States has refused to facilitate the reimpo- 
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sition of French rule in the area by force of arms. This attempted 
compromise position of neutrality toward the conflict when the 
only choice was an active policy has created a situation wherein 
the moral authority of the United States is challenged and its 
position vis-a-vis the colonial peoples in Asia is seriously 
weakened. 

The basic fallacy of the American position is that the recog¬ 
nition of French sovereignty in Indochina is meaningless when 
France is incapable of restoring her rule. All the decision does 
is to provide the French with the legal basis for continuing the 
conflict as an internal affair. Phrases are not able to win wars 
in the absence of military force. The French military themselves 
have indicated that a force of 500,000 is needed for successful 
military pacification, let alone to secure any promise of col¬ 
laboration from the bulk of the population who are in favor of 
nationalistic demands. The United States also bears some moral 
onus for the acts of the French in the area, which show scant 
regard for the concepts of civilization. A considerable number 
of French troops in Indochina are former Nazi soldiers ’ re¬ 
cruited” in Europe for the French Foreign Legion. Some are 
undoubtedly war criminals who escaped punishment by enlist¬ 
ment. Their services in Indochina often involve taking reprisals 
against the native population in direct contravention of inter¬ 
nationally accepted rules of war. The French do not accord the 
Viet Nam soldiers the benefits of recognition as prisoners of 
war when captured, but treat them as rebels. Materials pro¬ 
vided by the Indian Red Cross for relief to the Viet Nam Gov¬ 
ernment have not been permitted to be delivered by the French 
colonial administration. . . . 

For the people of Asia, United States ’’neutrality 1 ' in Indo¬ 
china is a patent betrayal of professed democratic ideals. They 
know that the United States has helped to reconstruct France. 
They know that France is expending men and material for a 
colonial war that is destroying the economy of Indochina. Public 
sympathy and interest for Viet Nam has been evidenced in 
Malaya, Siam, Burma, Ceylon and India. Further strife can only 
contribute to the growth of nationalistic sentiment among Asiatics 
directed against the United States. 
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The fighting in Indochina is a further mdutcc of irritation 
between the United States and the Soviet Union As part of its 
campaign to appear as the champion of colonial peoples the 
Moscow radio attributes the war in Indochina to American im 
penalist support of the colonial system. Movou ably seconded 
by the French Communists who attribute the war to the French 
Government's subservience to the dictates of Wall Street With 
little consistency, the French Communists also claim that the 
Americans favor the war in the hope that France will lo>e her 
hold on Indochina. War also works to the advantage of the 
Communists of Viet Nam and the Asiatic area As long as con¬ 
flict continues the Viet Nam Communists are able to use the 
nationalistic discontent to win support and cooperation from 
groups otherwise opposed to them politically. 

The recent enactment of the Marshall Plan or ECA, bringing 
aid to the European nations and their dependencies, calls for re¬ 
examination of the United States policy toward Indochina. It 
would be an unwarranted use of funds if those designed for aid 
in reconstructing the ravaged French economy were to be ex¬ 
pended in a costly colonial war. If the French do divert addi¬ 
tional materials to this conflict, nationalist disillusionment with 
the United States will be increased. Up to the present the Viet 
Nam Government has continually expressed friendly feelings 
toward the United States. If these feelings should change, again 
the Communist minority in the nationalist movement would 
have its hand strengthened and pro-American groups would be 
discredited. 

The svar in Indochina must be brought to a speedy conclusion. 
The United States and Great Britain have shown in Burma and 
the Philippines that there is an alternative to military rule and 
conquest. If the aspirations of the nationalists are met, both 
voluntary cooperation and enlightened self-interest will con¬ 
tribute to good relations w-ith formerly dependent areas. France, 
requiring the good will and bounty of others to accomplish her 
own reconstruction, must recognize the new situation and follow- 
suit. A responsibility to aid in the process of bringing about a 
desired peaceful solution devolves upon the makers of United 
States policy. 



IMPACT OF THE OCCIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 

Intent upon American interests in the region and American 
policies concerning it, some people find it difficult to look at 
South and East Asia from the standpoint of the people who live 
there. The region, to be sure, has long been a "cockpit of em¬ 
pires.** But it is not empty real estate to be bargained or fought 
for. We have here tried to focus our attention on the internal 
happenings, the upheaval of those very conditions that made 
possible external aggression. We have seen new forces break 
through both colonialism and the crust of Asian traditionalism 
on which it rested. Knowing something of their origin and nature, 
we can now better appreciate the interplay of internal and ex¬ 
ternal movements. The impact upon the region of foreign powers 
and of alien ideas goes a long way back in history and can be 
traced even where there are few recent evidences of influences 
from without upon the shaping of events. 

By far the strongest of these impacts, though it is neither 
old nor fully developed, is that of communism—or the peculiar 
mixture of realistic and fantastic political ideas that goes by 
that name. To what extent this influence is controlled from 
Moscow and to what extent it is merely a revival of Russia’s 
eastward expansion under the tsars are moot questions. Un¬ 
fortunately, we do not have space enough to trace this last- 
named movement far back in history. 

Hardly less ominous for the future is the survival in the 
region of vestiges of the old colonialism—a survival of attitudes 
above all but also here and there of intrenched strongholds of 
political and economic privilege. These positions should not 
be confused with legitimate demands for the safeguarding of 
foreign investments—investments w r hich still play a creative role 
in the maintenance of economic stability and the advancement 
of new enterprises. 
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Not ail the work of Western financiers, merchants, and in¬ 
dustrialists to build up connections in South and East Asia has 
been motivated only by material gain. A good deal of idealism 
has gone into this admittedly profitable enterprise. Some share 
of recognition for their help in the creation of goodwill between 
the peoples of East and West also belongs to the writers who, 
sometimes through long residence, have become expert in the 
gathering of facts and also in their interpretation. Another 
share is to be assigned to those educators and administrators of 
educational institutions who have brought modem knowledge 
and skills, as also the desire for an exchange of basic ideas, to 
the most remote places of Asia. What we know of South and 
East Asia comes to us largely from scientific workers who, often 
in collaboration with their oriental colleagues, have sought to gain 
insight into the histories and cultures of peoples whose experi¬ 
ence has been very different from our own. 

The ways in which men adjust their lives to varying con¬ 
ditions are much the same everywhere. It is by recognizing the 
causes that produce so great a variety of customs and institutions 
and also the sameness of the basic endowments and processes 
which we bring to bear on our resources that we see ourselves as 
members of a single human family. The same spirit of inde¬ 
pendence to which"we attribute the great pages in American his¬ 
tory now animates the new forces in Asia. 


THE RUSSIAN EASTWARD MOVEMENT 1 


The building of the Trans-Siberian Railway [begun in 1891] 
inspired fantasy, particularly when it became evident that its 
eastern section might have to be built across Manchuria or even 
across China. Nebulous projects of one kind or another sprang 
up. The Buryat Mongolian Tibetan doctor, Badmayev, con¬ 
ceived the idea of dominating China by acquiring preponderance 
for Russia in its Mongolian and Tibetan hinterlands. The Tsar 
was to be the political protector of the Buddhist Church through 
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an arrangement with the Tibetan Dalai Lama. Japan struck 

back by driving China out of Korea in 1895 and by seeking to 

gain a foothold in Manchuria. This led to the secret Russo- 
© 

Chinese Alliance of 1896, whereby Russia obtained the right to 

continue the Trans-Siberian as the Chinese Eastern Railway 

* 

through northern Manchuria. Thus Russian predominance was 
established in Manchuria, which, in addition to Mongolia and 
Sinkiang, was crucial to the defense of Russian access to the 
Pacific. The naval base of Vladivostok was frozen for six months 
in the year, making it necessary for the Russian fleet to spend 
the winter in the ports of Japan which were nearest to its shores. 
Kence the lease of the naval base of Port Arthur and of Dairen 
as a commercial harbor—both warm water ports—seemed the 
logical development of the urge to the sea and of the trend that 
began with the economic upsurge of Siberia consequent upon 
the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway. These dreams in 
large part vanished in the Russo-Japanese War. . . . 

Out of the debris Russia managed to salvage her former pre¬ 
dominance in northern Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, and Sin¬ 
kiang. The Chinese Revolution which began in 1911 gave the 
Mongols an opportunity to free themselves from the Chinese, 
and they became lodged under the protection of the Russians. 
The First World War and the Bolshevik Revolution gave Japan 
its first chance since the sixteenth center)’ to control the destiny 
of China and to occupy the Russian Far East. It was the vigorous 
stand of the United States at the Washington Conference (1920- 
1921) that caused the Japanese to evacuate Russian territory. . . . 

The Communists of Soviet Russia were the only ones to help 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his revolutionary struggle. As a result of 
agreement in 1924 between him and the Soviet envoy A. Joffe, 
Chinese Communists were admitted into the Kuomintang on 
the condition that they were to obey Kuomintang principles and 
discipline and not turn the Kuomintang into a Communist 
party.” The course of events in the successful national Chinese 
Revolution which followed indicated that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists under the leadership of their Russian advisers sought 
to capture the Chinese Revolution and were expelled in 1927. 

The Soviet Union Conference of Productive Forces, after a 
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thorough survey by geologists and engineers, in 1931 had readied 
the conclusion that Soviet Asia (exdusive of the Caucasus) in¬ 
cluded 80.5 per cent of the energy resources of the entire Soviet 
Union. These were named as coal, shale, oil, turf, gas, wood, 
and water power. It was estimated that this region possessed 
28 to 40 per cent of the known iron resources, 87 to 97 per cent 
of the copper, 95 per cent of the zinc, 95 per cent of the rare 
metals, 60 per cent of the area suitable for wheat cultivation, 
and 72 per cent of the yearly growth of forest In other words, 
the region from the Urals to Lake Baikal might well become the 
industrial backbone of the Soviet Union. 

As a result of this information and because of the danger 
of attack by Japan and Nazi Germany, from that time to the 
present one of die principal objectives has been to create this 
second metallurgical base extending from the Urals eastward. 

To illustrate: in the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) at least 
36 per cent of the total capital investment called for will be 
expended in this region, in spite of the fact that the main ob¬ 
jective of this plan is to reconstruct the regions in European 
Russia totally devastated in the Second World War. According 
to Soviet estimates the share of Soviet Asia in the total industrial 
output of the Soviet Union in 1950 is to be 60 per cent of die 
coal, iron, and steel production and between 36 and 50 per cent 
of the oil production. It is, therefore, clear that, if the plans of 
the Soviet Union succeed, the center of its basic industrial pro¬ 
duction will shift eastward out of European Russia into the Urals 
and beyond. If the same policy is successfully followed during i 
the course of the next decade or two, the economic center of j 
the Soviet Union will be in Siberia. This development was 
hastened when many industries were moved across the Urals dur¬ 
ing the Second World War to avoid destruction at the hands of 
the Nazis. 

It is possible to conclude that this basic change of economic 
center appears inevitable by reason both of resources and erf 
security in war. In this way the Soviet Union is destined to be¬ 
come the strongest industrial power in Asia in our generation. 
With peace-treaty limitations on the war industries of Japan and 
Japan’s loss of control of resources on the Asiatic continent and 
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with the relative industrial backwardness of China and India, this 
will certainly be a possibility for some time to come. Thus the 
Russian eastward movement seems destined to pull the economic 
center of Russia with it. 

The significance of this fundamental shift in Soviet Russia’s 
economic basis from Europe to Asia can scarcely be envisaged 
at this time. It not only increases Russia’s military security as 
a whole in any future conflict, especially in a war that may be 
chiefly fought out with air power, but it also increases that 
country’s power in Asia and on the Pacific. The pressure created 
by the Soviet industrial revolution in Siberia will be felt not only 
along the frontier of six thousand miles, but deep in the heart 
of Asia and beyond, among Asia’s half-awakened hundreds of 
millions. . . . 

The Bolshevik impact on . . . [Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and Iran] is a powerful one and can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated. During the Fourth Five-Year Plan the industrial out¬ 
put of the Kazakh and Kirghiz republics is expected to be more 
than doubled, that of the Uzbek Republic increased 89 per cent, 
and of the Tadzhik Republic 56 per cent. When the force of 
economic attraction by the Trans-Siberian and Turk-Sib railways 
—as the only economic outlets of this region—is added to the 
political and cultural factors, one can appreciate the prestige 
and priority the Bolsheviks possess without effective foreseeable 
competition from non-Asiatic states along these lengthy and 
lonesome Asiatic frontiers. This merely raises questions without 
adequate answers. 

Suffice it to say that the reasons are clear why Outer Mongolia 
(otherwise known as the Mongolian Peoples Republic) gravitates 
toward the Soviet Union and why it has been possible for the 
Russians first to separate it from China, and then to bind it to 
the Soviet Union, thus preparing it for a fate contrary to the 
Soviet-Chinese Treaty of August 14, 1945. By the same treaty, 
most of the rights acquired by Russia in Manchuria before the 
Russo-Japanese War were restored to the Soviet Union. With 
the survival, after 1927, of the Chinese Communist party and its 
great expansion down to the present, the struggle goes on for 
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the monopoly of . . . China by Moscow. The same is true of 
Korea. 

The Russian eastward movement has thus far resulted in the 
acquisition of a vast territory about three fourths of the size 
of the Soviet Union and including a population of from forty 
to fifty million people. This is about one fourth to one fifth of 
the total population of that country. Russians now form a ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants in the area from the Urals to the Pacific. 
The taiga —the virgin woodland alternating with swamps—alone 
has an area of 4,500,000 square miles, i.e., about one and a half 
times the area of the United States. Under planned settlement it 
is capable of supporting a huge population. Large cities have 
grown up. Novosibirsk is reported to have a population of about 
700,000. New railroads and highways, air lines, and steamship 
lines are being developed. Large penal colonies have been put to 

work. 

But Siberia still remains a vast underdeveloped continent. 
German and Japanese writers and scholars have cast envious 
eyes upon this second North America, as they call it. Li Hung- 
chang, the grand old statesman of China, once remarked that 
"Russia will rue the day that she encroached on China and in¬ 
tervened in that country’s internal affairs when she begins to see 
Siberia will become Chinese." Did he have reference there to a 
future Chinese westward movement? The Mongols and Turko- 
Tatars have already taken fright. They have seen the Manchus 
of Manchuria disappear before the Chinese flood. Perhaps that 
is one reason they prefer Russian autonomy to future amalga¬ 
mation with the Chinese. The possibilities of such a development 
may also have had weight with the Russians when they have 
sought and now appear to seek control of China in what the 
leaders in the Kremlin probably believe to be the second wave 
of the world revolution, which has developed since 1945. At 
any rate, it seems clear that the main emphasis of Russia’s foreign 
policy will follow the shift of Russian economic power eastward, 
and hence Asia and the P^dhc will play an increasing, if not a 
dominant, role in its formulations. 
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SOVIET POSTWAR POLICIES IN EASTERN ASIA 2 


Stalin’s victory address [New York Times, September 3, 
1945} indicates that Soviet policy in the Far East up to the time 
of victory had been concerned with keeping the Japanese out of 
Siberia. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 made, apparently, a 
lasting impression and inspired a desire to recover the territory 
lost, and more—all the islands and approaches which Japan 
could and has used to keep the USSR under threat in the Far 
East. Those who participated in the Iend-lease aid program to 
the Soviet Far East know how useful the Kurile Islands were to 
Japan in impeding and even stopping for days some shipments 
from the United States to Vladivostok, even though they were 
in ships flying the Soviet flag, which was still the flag of a 
power not at war with Japan. 

Evidence brought out at the Tokyo trial has indicated that 
the Japanese planned during this war to march into Siberia as 
Hitler expanded his victories, and that the Maritime Province 
would be annexed to Japan, the district adjacent to Manchuria 
would be put into the sphere of influence of that country, and 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad would be placed under the complete 
control of Japan and Germany, with Omsk as the point of de¬ 
marcation. Such a plan would have revived the plan of the 
Japanese after the last war when their occupation of Siberia 
looked to President Wilson like an effort to annex large parts 
of it, and occasioned the participation of American troops under 
General Graves in a joint occupation. 

Soviet leaders appear to be taking precautions to try to 
prevent a return to power of the groups in Japan who twice 
enunciated a policy of expansion into Siberia. This may explain 
in considerable measure Soviet insistence on distribution of the 
feudal nobles’ property among the peasants, and liquidation of 
the Zaibatsu [the great family holding corporations] as well as 
removal of the rallying points for these people, namely the Em¬ 
peror and the House of Peers. It may also explain the inclusion 

* Interpretive section of a survey of "Postwar Government and Politics of 
the Soviet Far East," by John N. Hazard, Professor of Public Law. Columbia 
University. Journal of Politics. 9:599*604. November 1946. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission. 
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of the clause in the treaty with China pledging joint efforts 
against any new attack from Japan, and retention of occupation 
troops in Northern Korea until the future is clearer. It must 
be remembered that the Japanese advance into Manchuria came 
through Korea in 1931, and that Vladivostok is vulnerable to 
landing parties from northern Korea. 

The primary motive of Sovet foreign policy in the Far East 
would seem to be the elimination of Japan as a threat This 
motive takes on added significance as the Soviet leaders find 
evidence which they apparently believe leads to the conclusion 
that Japan might be utilized in a coalition against the USSR. 
Japan under this approach becomes dangerous not for what she 
could achieve alone, but as a partner for any combined attacks 
on the USSR. Such a feeling on the part of Soviet leaders is 
evidenced in an article . . . [by M. Markov on "American Policy 
in the Far East,” New Times , nol5, pi 3, April 11, 1947]. The 
evidence put forward in the article rests upon the United States 
policy of reducing reparations from Japan, restoring her foreign 
trade, and General MacAxthur’s proposal of March 17, 1947, 
that the Japanese be permitted to maintain a "small protective 
military establishment." The Soviet writer believes that this 
policy is dictated by a desire to preserve Japan's industrial war 
potential, and to preserve the Japanese oligarchy and the heavy 
and war industries intact. Through foreign trade, the Soviet 
writer believes that American capital can penetrate deeply into 
Japan's economy and bring it under American influence. . , . 

Soviet plans for the Far East are not to be separated from 
Soviet plans for the world as a whole. The immediate objective 
on all Soviet frontiers seems to be preservation of conditions 
which will obviate the resurgence of forces which have attacked 
Imperial Russia, or the USSR, in the past. In the Far East such 

forces are to be found in Japan. 

The second objective of Soviet policy is probably to prevent 
new forces from arising which will or could become the enemies 
of the future. One of the means of preventing such an eventuality 
is to encourage the establishment of political and social conditions 
in neighboring countries which could be expected to resist efforts 
to bring these countries into a coalition against the USSR. Ex- 
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perience has already shown that when a neighboring state adopts 
economic and political systems patterned on those of the USSR, 
or comes under the leadership of men trained in Marxist philos¬ 
ophy and Soviet techniques of government, there is small reason 
to fear that such states will lend themselves to plans which the 
USSR believes to be inimical to its future. The only state with 
sufficient power to threaten the USSR today is obviously the 
United States. It would not matter whether the United States 
had manifested such a threat or not. The USSR would be cau¬ 
tious in preserving a position which would minimize the possi¬ 
bilities of such a threat, for their Marxist philosophy leads 
Soviet statesmen to believe that capitalist powers are always a 
potential threat to Soviet socialism. . . . 

Finally, Soviet leaders always have in the back of their 
minds the feeling that wars could be forever eliminated and 
mankind given the opportunity of full economic and cultural 
development if the Soviet system of socialism were embraced by 
all peoples. Such an eventuality is believed to be remote by 
Soviet leaders, but the desire for its achievement appears to be 
sufficiently strong to make Soviet leaders feel that sacrifice is 
worth while if it will aid like-minded peoples in other lands to 
move toward the ultimate objective. Radio, newspapers, mass 
meetings, and other influential media of propaganda seem to 
find support from the USSR when they aid in this program. 
Dissatisfaction with conditions of poverty, segregation, neglect 
and inequality seem to attract Soviet exploitation to the full 
when it can be utilized in furthering the program directed 

toward the achievement of what Marxists believe to be a better 
world. 

Lenin said that the reserves of the revolution were in the 
East. On the central square of many a city in the USSR there 
is a statue of Lenin with outstretched hand pointing to the East. 
This statue was erected to symbolize Lenin's thought. Soviet 
leaders probably bear Lenin’s teaching constantly in mind. If 
one is looking for the long-range objective of Soviet foreign 
policy in the Far East, one would probably do best to begin with 
the thought which Lenin’s statue represents, but one must go 
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further. One must study Marxism, and the methods Marxists 
favor for the achievement of the objective. 

Marxist methods differ sharply from those represented by 
a conquering foreign army, followed by civilians who fill up the 
conquered spaces with farms and factories producing for a mas¬ 
ter race. Some students find the program of the now-dissolved 
Communist International a guide book. In treating of the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries ... it states that the prin¬ 
cipal task is, on the one hand the struggle against feudalism and 
the pro-capitalist form of exploitation and the development of a 
peasant agrarian revolution, while on the other hand the Marx¬ 
ists must lead the struggle against foreign imperialism and for 
national independence. 

THE COMMON FRONT AGAINST COLONIALISM 3 

The importance of southeastern Asia is founded on its large 
population, great wealth, and extraordinary strategic significance 
to several powers, actual or potential rivals. The peoples of the 
region, slow to develop means with which to assert their in¬ 
dependence, were condemned to be pawns of competing western 
powers and, more recently, of Japan. Only one nation, Siam, 
had succeeded in maintaining her sovereignty against the in¬ 
roads of foreign imperialism. The remaining units of south¬ 
eastern Asia—the Philippines, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, In¬ 
dochina and North Borneo—have all been colonies, in some 
cases for many centuries. Control over the political and eco¬ 
nomic fate of southeastern Asia was exercised from outside the 
area, mostly by the western world. World War II introduced 
new competitors into the struggle for influence and gave this 
struggle many new aspects. Some of the traditional competitors 
are unfriendly to the nationalist freedom movement of the local 
peoples and are also opposing each other; India and China have 
entered the scene vying with the West and each other for lead¬ 
ership; and finally, the peoples of southeastern Asia are begin- 

* From an article on 'Struggle for pou-er in Southeastern Asia” by Werner 
Levi Associate Professor of Political Science. University of Minnesota. Amenc** 
Perspective. 2:451 -64. February 1949—omitting sections on the position of the 
United States, Australia, and China. 
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ning to guard against the growing expansionism of their Asiatic 
neighbors. 

In the struggle between the western powers and the south¬ 
eastern Asiatic countries a fairly united front has been created 
all over Asia. Asiatic nations are sympathetic toward the free¬ 
dom movements. To act otherwise would ostracize the defaulting 
nation everywhere in Asia. Ambassador Romulo of the Philip¬ 
pines reflected this when he said: "It would be disgraceful for 
us Filipinos, having won our freedom, to remain silent or to 
stand apart in selfish isolation while the anguished voices of our 
less fortunate brethren in Asia cry out for liberty." [New York 
Times. July 5. 1947] A Statement by Nehru is also typical: 
"Asia, having suffered greatly in the past from foreign domina¬ 
tion and exploitation, is determined to end it. Any attack on 
the freedom of people in any part of Asia affects the rest of 
this great continent. The mere presence of a colonial regime or 
of foreign troops in any Asian country is an insult and challenge 
to Asia." [New York Times. July 29, 1947] Again the 
Chinese foreign minister said: "I cannot conceal the fact that the 
Chinese people are sympathetic towards the national aspirations 
of the Indochinese." [Fortnightly. 165:307-13. 1946] In re¬ 
ferring to their similar sufferings in the past and their common 
aspirations toward freedom in the future, they expressed char¬ 
acteristically their common defiance of the West as well as the 
mutual interests which bind these countries together and over¬ 
shadow their diversities. . . . 

The common front has gone beyond mere verbalization. In 
a number of instances either governments or private groups have 
actively assisted freedom movements in various part of south¬ 
eastern Asia. Certain facilities were denied to colonial powers; 
dock-workers went on strike against loading ships; private or¬ 
ganizations were formed to recruit volunteer fighters; and, in at 
least one case, some Indian troops under British command de¬ 
serted and fraternized with Indonesian Republicans. All along, 
however, officials were careful to prevent open hostility against 
colonial powers. Their own positions did not yet permit such 
international complications. Besides, extremes were unnecessary. 
Many southeastern Asiatic countries are emerging victorious 
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from their contest with the West, and all are making prog¬ 
ress. . . . 

The watchful, essentially passive, and ostensibly aloof atti¬ 
tude of the United States [toward the freedom movements in 
southeast Asia} received a rather unfavorable interpretation in 
Russia. The Soviet Union, too, is showing interest in south¬ 
eastern Asia. Obviously, its position is in every respect inferior 
to that of the United States. There is no evidence of any direct 
Russian interference anywhere in this region, but Russia is trying 
to weaken American prestige by declaring the United States 
responsible for any nation’s policy which is disliked by the native 
population, by taking a definite stand in favor of the nationalist 

intervening in local affairs 

through Communist parties. 

The Russian press and international propaganda, with almost 
monotonous uniformity, find the State Department lurking be¬ 
hind every non-Communist move by any group or government 
in southeastern Asia. A strike by Burmese workers was imme¬ 
diately declared a ’’political strike” against the "sham freedom” 
granted by Great Britain, and America was accused of discredit¬ 
ing the Burmese ’’upsurge of national liberation among the great 
masses” by ”slanderous” press campaigns about a Communist 
menace. In Indonesia, the United States is the ’’stage manager” 
and developments are engineered by ’’Anglo-Dutch-United States 
bloc machinations” and supervised by the "ever present United 
States of America.” Dutch officials are accused of having dose 
ties with American ’’monopolistic” firms, and American capital 
is said to be firmly entrenched in all basic branches of the na¬ 
tional economy of the Indonesian archipelago. In the Philip¬ 
pines, the United States is presented as having retained all neces¬ 
sary means to continue control including maintaining an army 
there for the suppression of the national liberation. The Marshall 
Plan, by giving the United States control over the western colonial 
powers, provides in general the necessary grip over all colonial 
territories in southeastern Asia. 

The statement that the local Communist parties of various 
countries in southeastern Asia are directed by Moscow is not 
easy to substantiate. Several statesmen in southeastern Asia have 


freedom movements and by indirectly 
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indicated that they have documentary evidence of a Cominform 
plan for the concerted penetration of every Asiatic country. 
Ernest Bevin announced in the House of Commons that the 
Communists were making an attempt to stir up trouble for the 
purpose of forcing the western powers out of southeastern Asia. 
Malcolm Macdonald, Commissioner General for the United 
Kingdom in South-East Asia, remarked that "Whitehall feels 
that there is a connection between the Communist and terrorist 
movements not only in southeast Asia but in the world as a 
whole.*' [New York Times. November 16, 1948] In the United 
States the fear is often expressed that Communist success in 
China would have considerable influence upon communism all 
over Asia. The conviction among American and British officials 
that there is some concerted drive by Communist parties in south¬ 
east Asia has led to conferences of all American officials in the 
region in Bangkok in June 1948 and of British officials in 
November 1948 to discuss the situation. 

The Eastern Political Department of the Sovet Government 
is presumably the general agency from which directives to the 
Communist parties emanate, and the assumption is that some¬ 
where in southeastern Asia there is a local center of coordination. 
There has been much speculation about a Cominform branch in 
Bangkok, but no proof has been supplied, and the Siamese Prime 
Minister stated that he would frustrate any attempt to establish 
such a branch. The origin of this speculation can probably be 
found in the fact that the Soviet Embassy in Siam employs a 
very large staff although there are said to be only ten Russian 
citizens in Siam. 

More definite evidence of a connection between local com¬ 
munism and Moscow can be found in the personalities heading 
the various Communist parties. Ho Chih Minh, the leader in 
Viet Nam, lived in Moscow and Yenan, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist capital, for many years. Moeso, who returned recently to 
the Dutch East Indies to lead a Communist revolt against the 
Indonesian Republic, has spent twenty-three years in Moscow. 
Some of the Communists in Burma who are attempting to turn 
the civil war to Communist advantage have close ties with Mos¬ 
cow. The Communist flare-up in Malaya was almost entirely 
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engineered by Chinese Communists whose main leaders are 
Moscow trained. Luis Taruc, a Hukbalahap guerrilla leader in 
the Philippines, wrote in the Manila Times that Russia was the 
ally of the Filipinos. Many Communist leaders from all over 
southeastern Asia could be seen at the Calcutta meeting of the 
Indian Communist Party in June 1948. 

The methods of infiltration are alike everywhere in the region. 
The language and arguments used in attacking the western 
powers are the same; in some cases identical articles and pic¬ 
tures are published in the Communist press of the different 
countries. Mutual aid in revolts is frequent. In view of the 
abundant circumstantial evidence combined with the knowledge 
of the methods used by the Soviet government in other parts of 
the world, it can be accepted without doubt that there exists 
in southeastern Asia a centrally organized and coordinated Com¬ 
munist campaign, which aims to discredit the western powers, 
especially the United States, and glorify the Soviet Union. How¬ 
ever, to assume that the followers of these Communist leaders 
are themselves confirmed Communists, or that all the upheavals 
of southeastern Asia are due to Communist agitation, would be 
a quite inadequate analysis of the situation. There are two 
reasons why this belief is widespread. First, people in the west¬ 
ern world tend to categorize every political dispute in the light 
of the conflict between the United States and the USSR. Second, 
foreign governments, beset with many problems and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the Russian-American split, try to obtain American 
sympathy and help by describing their difficulties as provoked 
by Communists. In this vein the French government has con¬ 
sistently presented the Viet Nam government and the native 
revolt against colonial rule as Communist inspired from outside 
Indochina. The Dutch government has often chosen to call the 
Indonesian Republic the Communist product of lawless rebels. 
Even when Republican Prime Minister Hatta was confronted 
with a Communist rebellion in his own territory, the Dutch, 
fearing to lose their most effective appeal for help, unhesitatingly 
hinted that this rebellion was arranged in collusion with Hatta 
or that he was at least unwilling or unable to cope with it 
Amusingly enough Hatta, using the same anti-Comm un ist line. 
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asked for a relaxation of the Dutch blockade so that he could 
have access to means with which to defeat the Communists. The 
Siamese government, resting on the support of rightist, reaction¬ 
ary groups, is patrolling Bangkok streets ostensibly to prevent 
Communist coups, but more likely to maintain itself in power. 
All these groups, anxious for American support and playing 
upon American fear, strive to convince the United States that 
their own welfare is linked to the defeat of communism. 

The fact is that revolts of southeastern Asia are of greatly 
mixed origin and the percentage of Communists among active 
elements is usually small indeed. Under the general heading of 
nationalists, groups can be found supporting the freedom 
movements for a variety of nationalistic, economic, religious, 
racial, cultural, and even plain criminal reasons that have their 
roots in periods long before communism became a catch-word 
in world politics. Many native leaders, who would have most 
to fear from a Communist coup, are not at all convinced either 
of their inability to control communism, or of their countries’ 
doom if a neighbor should fall victim to communism or even of 
the need to choose between the United States and Russia. Russia 
and the Communist parties will undoubtedly continue their quest 
for control, but their recent defeats provide a breathing spell dur¬ 
ing which the deeper causes of communism might be eliminated 
in a constructive manner. . . . 

India has gone beyond mere expressions of sympathy for 
the freedom movements and has occasionally acted on their be¬ 
half. She has brought their causes before the United Nations 
and has assisted them by denying use of airports and other 
facilities to the colonial powers. At the Asia Relations Confer¬ 
ence and persistently thereafter India has been bidding for lead¬ 
ership. The tenor of many Indian speeches and writings indi¬ 
cates clearly that India aims to become the center of a new Asia. 

India has not yet shown any evidence of territorial ambitions. 
There has, however, been some speculation about Indian security, 
and in this connection it was pointed out that India could not 
permit neighboring territories to become springboards of attack. 
Indian defense planners are looking to the east for a regional 
defense system, just as Britain has done before. These arguments 
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have a familiar ring and, when translated into practice, may well 
lead to some form of imperialism. 

Like the Chinese, the Indians are solicitous about the welfare 
of . . . [their nationals] abroad and anxious to retain their loyalty. 
The Indian problem in South Africa has become famous through 
Indian action in the United Nations. The Indian government is 
showing similar concern about any area where Indians live. It 
has met with increasing response from Indians abroad since the 
day of national independence. Constant interference by the In¬ 
dian government in what other countries consider their internal 
affairs has led to resentment and justifiable fears, since some of 
the government’s activities are not devoid of imperialistic tinges. 

The reactions of the countries of southeastern Asia to the 
nascent imperialism of their mighty neighbors has been typical. 
Like small nations all over the world, they are considering the 
formation of a union on the principle that in unity there is 
strength. Southeastern Asiatic federalism or regionalism has be¬ 
come a much discussed topic in the area. An outside stimulus 
and a realistic touch to these discussions is provided by a number 
of schemes which are already in existence, although for the 
present under the guidance of western powers. The strategic 
command of Lord Louis Mountbatten, created in 1943, com¬ 
prised southeastern Asia and popularized the concept. At the 
end of the war, Lord Killearn was appointed Special Commis¬ 
sioner for all British territories in the area. He has now been 
succeeded by Malcolm MacDonald with the title of Commis¬ 
sioner General for the United Kingdom in South-East Asia. 
Monthly meetings are held by all British officials in the area and 
many representatives of other governments in which reconstruc¬ 
tion problems of an economic nature for the region are discussed. 
International organizations, such as the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion and the International Gvil Aviation Organization, have 
held meetings and conferences dealing specifically with common 
problems of southeastern Asia. 

It may be taken for granted that eventual union will not in¬ 
clude the western powers. This has already become clear when 
suggestions made by France and Australia for regional organiza¬ 
tion were rejected. Most of the speculation turns around pro- 
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posals for unification which include only the southeastern Asiatic 
countries. One comprehensive plan envisages a federated union 
of all the area; another proposes a union of Malaya-Indonesian 
peoples and union of Buddhist countries, including Burma, Siam 
and Cambodia, with its seat in Bangkok. All these schemes are 
in an embryonic state. The only more concrete arrangement is 
the anemic Southeast Asia League, comprising some of the 
northern countries. But tne fact that such schemes can be dis¬ 
cussed seriously indicates how much conditions have changed 
from prewar days. At that time, the outside links of the col¬ 
onies were almost exclusively with the mother country. Each 
country knew little about its neighbors and developed along in¬ 
dividual lines. Now a number of events has brought increased 
contacts with these neighbors and consequently the beginning of 
a breakdown of the cultural diversities. The war and Japanese 
Pan Asiatic propaganda w^ere important in acquainting people 
with each other. The Japanese custom of bringing collaborators 
together in conference helped; many of these people are leaders 
today. The rising nationalism everywhere, the loss of European 
prestige, the many international conferences at which the leaders 
meet are other contributing factcrs. For the moment, elements 
dividing the countries of the region are almost as strong as those 
making for unity: most potential members of a federation are 
preoccupied with internal problems; . . . Chinese and Indian 
expansionism, a force working toward federation, is temporarily 
in the background. Federation discussions have had little prac¬ 
tical results and have mostly ended in demands for help to in¬ 
dividual freedom movements. But the pattern of a southeastern 
Asiatic regionalism can be distinguished, and the time of its full 
realization cannot be far off. It may eventually be the answer to 
the imperialistic ambitions of European and Asiatic powers. 


PROBLEM CONFRONTING CHRISTIAN MISSIONS * 


In the midst of the disintegration of Far Eastern cultures 
due to a combination of the internal weakness of these cultures 


4 From article by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
Oriental History, Yale University. Pacific Affair! 
printed by permission. 
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and their religions and of the impact of the Occident, Chris¬ 
tianity has had a striking growth. ... In China in 1937 at the 
outbreak of the full-scale Japanese invasion the number of Chris¬ 
tians, although still only about one per cent of the population, 
had doubled since 1914. The same period witnessed the doub¬ 
ling of the number of professed Christians in die Japanese islands 
and saw the Christian communities in Korea almost double in 
size. In Indonesia in the corresponding years Christians mul¬ 
tiplied more than twofold. Between 1914 and 1947 Indochina 
saw a growth of about 50 per cent; here Christians, overwhelm¬ 
ingly Roman Catholic, are about 7 per cent of the population. 
In British Malaya, Christians more than doubled between the two 

world wars. 

Fully as si gnificant as the numerical growth of Christianity 
in the Far East has been the rapid increase in indigenous leader¬ 
ship. At the dawn of the twentieth century the Christian com¬ 
munities were controlled almost entirely by foreign missionaries. 
In the past five decades and especially since World War I the 
clergy and executives have more and more come from the peoples 
of the Far East. This is true among both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The trend arises partly from policies long followed 
by missionar ies, who have realized that to be enduring the 
churches must cease to be dependent on foreigners, and partly 
from the strong nationalistic currents in the Far East which have 
strengthened the churches in their desire to be free from the 
opprobrium of foreign domination. However, the achievement 
has been possible because of the vitality of the faith of die 
Christian communities. It is evidence that Christianity is be¬ 
coming rooted in the Far East and is no longer exotic. The ob¬ 
vious ability of much of the native leadership is an additional 
indication of what may be called the naturalization of Christianity 


in the Far East. 

Less easily measured but no less significant is the rising in¬ 
fluence of Christians and hence of Christianity in the life of the 
Far East. Although still small minorities in all lands except the 
Philippines and a few of the lesser islands of Indonesia, Chris¬ 
tians have had a growing prominence in their respective coun- 
in most of them much greater than the size of the Christian 
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communities would seem to warrant. For example, a recent 
premier of Japan is a Christian, some of the highest officials in 
the government which has been seeking the independence of 
Indonesia are Christians, and Sun Yat-sen and several of the 
leading officials in the Republic of China have been or are 
Christians. 

It is not with this progress of Christianity in the Far East 
but with the current problems which confront that faith that 
this paper deals. Yet any discussion of these problems must be 
with this advance as a background. . . . One of the most serious 
of the problems . . . arises from the fact that the numerical 
growth of Christianity ... is much more marked in some ele¬ 
ments of the population than in others. In Indonesia the Chris¬ 
tian gains have been almost entirely among peoples of animistic 
background. The Moslems, who constitute a majority, especially 
in the strategic island of Java, have been but little touched: only 
a few thousand of the Christian converts have come from them. 
In British Malaya practically no Christians have been drawn 
from the Moslem Malays: the overwhelming majority are 
Chinese. In China Christians are from all social strata, but this 
is probably because of the decadence of the older religions and 
philosophies, notably Confucianism. In general, Chinese Chris¬ 
tians are more numerous in the coastal provinces where the im¬ 
pact of the Occident has been longest felt and where missionaries 
have been more numerous, than in the interior. Japanese Chris¬ 
tianity is predominantly urban and is strongest in the profes¬ 
sional and middle classes which have been the most influenced 
by Occidental thought and education. The rural districts and 
the great mass of the laborers in the factories have been very 
little affected. . . . 

A second group of problems, largely an outgrowth of the 
recent world war, is centered in the lands from which mission¬ 
aries come. They can be summari 2 ed as a shift in the source of 
personnel and funds from Europe and Great Britain to the 
United States. . . . This was first true of Protestant missions. 
Until the present century the energy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States was so absorbed in caring for the 
flood of immigrants of its faith that none was left for foreign 
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missions. ... In the present century, and especially after the 
outbreak of World War I, when the stream of immigration to 
the United States was reduced to a trickle and their church began 
to catch up with its task of assimilation and their wealth began 
to mount, the Roman Catholics of the United States have taken 
an increasing share in the foreign outreach of their branch of 
the faith. They directed and still direct the major part of their 
overseas effort to the Far East. An obvious effect of World War 
II was first to cut off the churches of Germany and German- 
occupied lands from their missions and then greatly to impov¬ 
erish Western Europe and Great Britain. This meant that in 
1939 German missions and in 1940 Dutch, Belgian, French. 
Danish, and Norwegian missions, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, were deprived of support and reinforcements from 
their home constituencies. In British possessions German mis¬ 
sionaries were interned. American and British Protestants came 
to the rescue of their Continental colleagues. . . . 

These adjustments during the war years were at first regarded 
as emergency measures. Postwar developments have made it 
clear that they may be of long duration and perhaps permanent. 
Protestants in Scandinavia and the Netherlands are resuming 
the participation which was theirs before the war. So, too, al¬ 
though more slowly, are French Protestants. Indeed, in the 
Netherlands during the German occupation the Protestant so¬ 
cieties amassed funds against the days when they could once 
more transmit them to their missions and have a substantial 
supply of candidates for missionary service. In Germany a large 
number of young people are eager to go as missionaries, and 
money has been given to send them. However, the money is in 
badly depreciated currencies. Moreover, many areas, once open, 
are now closed to German missionaries and may remain so even 
after peace treaties have been signed; the memory of Nazi am¬ 
bitions and activities dies hard. The suggestion has been made 
that non-German societies, presumably American, appoint Ger¬ 
mans as missionaries. . . . 

Roman Catholic missions are especially affected by the dis¬ 
asters which have overtaken the continent of Europe. Much 
more than in the case of Protestant missions, Roman Catholic 
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missions have been dependent on the continent. The impover¬ 
ishment of Europe is, accordingly, proving especially serious. 
The rapid growth in wealth of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States and the phenomenal rise of missionary interest 
among American Roman Catholics may in time make good the 
losses. Indeed, remarkable progress is being made toward that 
goal. Yet the shift of base from Europe to the United States 
is not easily or quickly accomplished. 

For both Protestants and Catholics the financial problem is 
rendered more acute by the world-wide rise in prices. Simply to 
maintain the missionary enterprise at its prewar level requires 
much larger sums than ten years ago and the costs continue to 
mount. Add to this the expense of replacing buildings destroyed 
during the war and the heightened taxes in Britain and the United 
States, and it will be evident that missionary societies are facing 
a very grave immediate future. In the United States the in¬ 
comes of missionary organizations are, in general, increasing, 
but not rapidly enough to match the combination of stationary 
or declining gifts from Britain and Europe and of the skyrocket¬ 
ing costs of building and of the maintenance of missionaries. 
The runaway inflation in China has been especially hampering. 

Added to the problems in the lands from which missionaries 
come are fully as difficult ones in the countries to which mis¬ 
sionaries are sent. First of all is the destruction wrought by 
World War II and the disorders which have followed that strug¬ 
gle. Of this destruction the physical is the most obvious. In 
Japan, because of the bombings and the ensuing fires in the 
great cities and because Christianity is so largely an urban move¬ 
ment, a very high percentage of the edifices of the churches and 
schools were destroyed. The general difficulty of obtaining ma¬ 
terials has greatly retarded rebuilding. In Japan, too, many 
Christian structures were diverted by the government from their 
original use. The Philippines saw extensive destruction of 
churches and Christian schools. In China there was much damage 
to mission property*. Many of the buildings which survi\ed 
were occupied by non-Christian agencies, some of them military, 
some Communist, and the religious forces have regained control 
of them only slowly if at all. The wholesale evacuation from 
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occupied to unoccupied China strengthened the Christian forces 
in the west of China but temporarily weakened them in the 
eastern and central portions of the country. Indonesia saw de¬ 
struction, both in the fighting which accompanied the Japanese 
conquest and in the strife which followed the defeat of the 
Japanese. 

In most of the Far East the missionary staffs were badly de¬ 
pleted by the war. In some areas, especially Japan, Korea, and 
China, a large proportion of the missionaries were withdrawn 
before Pearl Harbor extended the Japanese phase of the war 
to British and Americans. In one way or another the obstacles 
raised to missionary operations had become so great that it 
seemed best for missionaries to retire. In Japan this was because 
of the intensification of the war spirit, the opposition of mis¬ 
sionaries to the Japanese behavior in C h i n a, and the growing 
unpopularity of foreigners, especially British and Americans. In 
Korea the attempt of the Japanese authorities to force Shinto 
observances on Christians had so greatly increased the chronic 
tension between American missionaries and the government that 
most of the missionaries withdrew. In the parts of Chin a occu¬ 
pied by the Japanese the lot of the British and then of the 
American missionaries became increasingly hard. Many mis¬ 
sionaries went to "Free” China. As the war was prolonged, mis¬ 
sionaries, constrained by illness or fatigue, one by one returned 
to their home countries, and their numbers were gradually re¬ 
duced. Almost no new recruits could be sent to replace them. 
In Indonesia the invasion of the Netherlands by the Germans 
in 1940 led to the internment of German missionaries. The out¬ 
break of hostilities between Japan on the one hand and Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Netherlands on the other led 
to the internment of such British, American, and Dutch mis¬ 
sionaries as remained in Japan and in territories overrun by the 
Japanese. Some missionaries died in internment camps. Many 
were repatriated before the defeat of Japan. Most of those re¬ 
leased by the Japanese collapse returned to their home countries 
for physical rehabilitation. Some soon came back to their work, 
but numbers remained home permanently. 
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The indigenous staffs of the churches also suffered. In Japan 
pastors were not granted exemption from service in the armed 
forces. If they were over age for military service, many shared 
the lot of the civilian population and were compelled to go into 
war industries. ... In Korea, because of their connections with 
American or British missionaries, some of the leaders of the 
churches were imprisoned or kept under surveillance by the 
Japanese authorities. Many of the Chinese clergy perished, some 
of them through overwork in administering relief and serving 
their flocks. . . . Some of the Filipino and Indonesian clergy 
died because of the hardships of the Japanese conquest, and in 
Indonesia several of the clergy were killed by the Japanese be¬ 
cause they refused to collaborate. Moreover, numbers of the train¬ 
ing institutions for church leaders in the Far East were discon¬ 
tinued or went on with reduced student bodies. Some of these 
have not yet resumed instruction and several others, if they have 
reopened, have impaired physical plants and student bodies which 
are smaller than before the war. 

Some of the nationalist movements that have followed the 
war have had anti-Christian phases. In Java one aspect of the 
war for independence was strongly Moslem and was in part di¬ 
rected against Christians. In Indochina the fighting which has 
accompanied the nationalist movements has handicapped the 
work of missions. 

Chinese Communism and the prolonged civil war have been 
very hard on Christian missions and on Chinese Christians. Here 
and there missionaries have succeeded for a time in continuing 
in Communist territories, but sooner or later they have had to 
withdraw. Especially has the hostility of Communists toward 
Americans latterly made all but impossible the work of American 
missionaries in Communist areas. In some few Communist- 
controlled territories churches have been allowed to continue 
their worship and other activities, but this semi-tolerance has at 
best been temporary and in general Communists have been an¬ 
tagonistic to Christianity and Christians. Much church property 
has been taken over by them, and many church and mission 
buildings have been diverted from their designated purposes to 
the use of Communist armies or officials. Many Christians have 
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perished. Because of the difficulty of obtaining unbiased and 
accurate reports, we cannot be at all sure that Christians, as 
Christians, are especially singled out for confiscation of property, 
torture, or death. Usually such action is ostensibly on other 
grounds—for example, that Christians are among the landlord 
class. Yet there seems to be sound evidence that in at least some 
instances Christians are dealt with harshly because they are 
Christians. Roman Catholics appear to have suffered somewhat 
more than Protestants, presumably because of the well-known 
antagonism of their church to communism. The Roman Catholic 
Church has been numerically very strong in the northeast of 
China and several of its spokesmen have expressed the fear that 
the full control of that section bv the Communists would be fol- 

4 

lowed by the extinction of their form of the faith. 

Even if Communists were not antagonistic to Christians, the 
fighting could not but work havoc with missions. The occupation 
of mission property by troops or its looting or outright destruc¬ 
tion must be expected. The banditry which is the accompaniment 
of the civil war is no respecter of mission or church property. 
Reports from many sections, including Shantung, Honan, and 
parts of Hopei, tell of mission work discontinued, of the indefi¬ 
nite suspension of church services and of Christian schools and 
hospitals, of the death or flight of many Christians, and of the 
cessation of most Christian enterprises. 

In the Russian zone in Korea conditions are slightly better. 
No missionaries have been permitted to reside in that area and 
the Russians have attempted to curtail some of the more active 
phases of the work of the churches, especially preaching to non- 
Christians. Yet Christians have continued to hold their church 
services and in some instances have been partly successful in their 
insistence upon freedom to present the Christian faith to non- 
Christians. Thev have also continued the training of young men 
for the Christian ministry. In Korea as a whole the sharp, arti¬ 
ficial division between the North and the South, between the 
Russian and the American zones, works to the disadvantage of 
the Christian forces, for it prevents the comprehensive nation¬ 
wide planning and action which were part of the prewar scene. 
Protestantism,^ the larger segment of Christianity in Korea, has 
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been in poor condition to meet the difficulties of the postwar 
years. For several years before their defeat the Japanese had 
been seeking to control the churches, and their efforts had re¬ 
sulted in division and demoralization. 

The ever-heightening nationalism of the Far East, with its 
antagonism to any form of alien control, brings its perplex¬ 
ities for missions and missionaries. To be sure, the leaders of 
both the Roman Catholic and Protestant missionary forces have 
accepted the principle that the administration of the churches 
must be in the hands of an indigenous body of clergy and laity 
and that missionaries must be "partners” or "associates” in a 
common understanding. Indeed, they have welcomed the pros¬ 
pect and for years have been working for the day when the 
dream might become a reality. . . . 

As noted earlier, when World War II began, marked prog¬ 
ress was being made by Christianity in the Far East. In some 
areas and lands the war led to a halt in that progress and even 
to losses. In many areas the war and its aftermath have wit¬ 
nessed gains. No accurate figures are available for China, but 
estimates which appear to have a basis in a wide sampling seem 
to indicate that during the war the numbers of both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants rose by about 10 per cent. This growth 
is not so rapid as that in the prewar years of the present century, 
but it is notable. We know of some cities from which most of 
the Christians migrated to unoccupied China and where the 
churches were replenished with fresh accessions. In some in¬ 
stances Christians crumpled morally under the strain of the war 
and the Japanese occupation. In many others they rose to the 
occasion and made a profound impression on their non-Christian 
neighbors by their courage and their ministry of physical relief. 
For these and other reasons, more open-mindedness exists toward 
Christianity in many non-Communist sections than at any previous 
time. 

The Japanese appear to be more willing to listen to the 
Christian message than they have been since the 1880’s, a decade 
when the churches enjoyed a phenomenal growth. Defeat left 
many Japanese bewildered and spiritually groping. Their leaders 
have been found wanting and the foundations of life have been 
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shaken or dissolved. Throngs have come to hear Christianity 
presented and to find whether it has the answer to their quest 
Moreover, General MacArthur has openly favored Christianity 
and has expressed the hope that more missionaries will come to 
Japan. Under these circustances hundreds of Japanese have been 
baptized and many who previously had been interested in the 
faith have come out as avowed Christians. . . . 

Most of the Christians of the Far East are knit into one or 
the other of two world wide fellowships, each of them a source 
of strength. This is, of course, true of the Roman Catholics. 
The global structure of that church and the assistance coming 
through missionaries are of incalculable help in heightening 
morale and in furthering growth in numbers and in indigenous 
leadership. Far Eastern Protestants are more and more becoming 
a conscious part of what is known as the Ecumenical Movement. 
Since its inception, in 1921, the International Missionary Coun¬ 
cil has been an agency through which the leaders of the "younger 
churches" have been brought into association with those of the 
"older churches." . . . Many of the "younger churches" have 
become members of the World Council of Churches, a new or¬ 
ganization which already embraces the majority of non-Roman 
Catholic Christians. These associations do much to reinforce the 
Protestant communities of the Far East. 


In summary, we may say that in spite of grave problems, 
some old and some new, Christianity is gaining in the Far East. 


It is growing numerically, 
Far East, and Far Eastern 


is being rooted in the peoples of the 
Christians are becoming conscious of 


being members of world-embracing Christian fellowships. Al¬ 
though still represented by small minorities in all lands of the 
Far East except the Philippines, Christianity is a rising factor, 
no longer as alien as formerly, in the life and cultures of that 
region. What the future holds in store we cannot know, but 
thus far, in the midst of the revolutionary developments of the 


present century, the general trend has been one of advance. 
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